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a AG PREFACE 


THE following pages are intended to give an idea of 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Canaanite influence on 
Hebrew thought and language as reflected in the Old 
Testament, more particularly in those passages which 
deal directly with one or other of these three civilisations. 
It is not our object to prove that the Hebrew religion is 
an evolutionary upgrowth or a syncretism, the result of 
Hebrew contact with these three races; but primarily to 
show that the Old Testament is a reliable historical 
document, based on much older documents which were 
written down at the time of the events recorded. The 
Hebrews trace their origin to a Babylonian source through 
Abraham, who came from Babylonia to Canaan about the 
twentieth to nineteenth century B.c. We should expect, 
therefore, to find traces of Babylonian influence, racial 
reminiscences, and inherited traditions in their writings. 
And we do. Though by no means so much as we might 
have expected, we find enough to establish their claim. 
The internal evidence alone compels us to regard Abraham 
as a historical personage; and in his book Abraham, just 
published, Sir Leonard Woolley states that the Old 
Testament narrative combined with his discoveries at Ur 
of that period places the historicity of Abraham beyond 
all possible doubt. He sets out to prove that “ the fact 
of Abraham's existence was vouched for by written docu- 
ments almost, if not quite, contemporary with him ” 
(p. 42). And “ there are in the Abraham record allusions, 

. . whole descriptions, which could not possibly have 
been either remembered or invented by the later Israelites, . 
etc. When we find that in the light of modern research 
these allusions take fresh meaning and can be definitely 
connected with features peculiar to the Mesopotamian 
civilisation of Abraham’s day, then the record has to be 
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accepted as more or less contemporary, and therefore in 
its essence true ” (pp. 55-56). Thus he is convinced that 
the Babylonian narratives of the Old Testament are based 
on contemporary records of the period referred to. In 
Gen. i.-xi. we find passages which describe actual history 
dating 2,000 years before Abraham, and other passages 
which are translated from ancient cuneiform records as 
if the writer had the tablets before him, or was otherwise 
familiar with their contents. 

Though the Babylonian influence is indisputable, we 
find, however, that the influence of Egypt is distinctly 
predominant. This is exactly what we should expect in a 
race which spent 430 years in Egypt, and in itself goes 
to confirm that statement of the Old Testament. Even in 
the Creation narrative the Babylonian has almost vanished, 
and the Egyptian predominates. It is a striking fact, 
however, that in the Flood narrative the Old Testament 
adheres much more closely to the Babylonian original, 
which again does not surprise us, since we now know that 
both writers were dealing with actual history. When we 
turn to the narratives of Joseph and Moses, where the 
various scenes are set in Egypt, we find that the local 
colouring is historically accurate, and so true are they to 
their respective periods as reflected in Egyptian documents 
and inscriptions that we are irresistibly driven to the con- 
clusion that the original narratives were written down at 
the time of the events recorded, and the writer of the Old 
Testament narratives had these originals at his disposal, 
or was himself the writer of them. In short it must have 
been Moses himself, or someone with the same education 
and facilities, who wrote the original narrative of the 
oppression and the Exodus. 

Similarly, the Joseph narrative is so accurate in detail, 
and so true to Egyptian custom, language, and Court life 
of the period, that it must be based on an Egyptian original 
written down probably by Joseph’s own scribe. If the 
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Old Testament combined with archeological results forces 
the historicity of Abraham upon us, still more forcibly 
does the Joseph narrative compel us to realise that 
Joseph was a man of outstanding ability and vigour, who, 
as Pharaoh’s double, governed “ the whole land of the 
two lands ’’—+2.e., both upper and lower Egypt—and was 
head of every state department. So, too, the Exodus 
narrative leaves us in no doubt that Moses was an out- 
standing figure of the period, and was the actual author of 
much of the Pentateuch. 

Naturally no one can deal with the city of Ur without 
being indebted to Sir Leonard Woolley, who is the sole 
- authority on the subject, and I here freely acknowledge 
my indebtedness to his works. Some thirty years ago I 
suggested it would yet be proved from Babylonian and 
Egyptian records that the Old Testament narratives are 
based on original documents in these languages, and are 
accurate in their historical setting, and that Moses would 
be found to have written much of the Pentateuch. It 
was not my privilege to work out this theme, but it has 
now been done in a very able manner by Professor A. B. 
Yahuda. His conclusions seem to me to be in the main 
indisputable. I wish here to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to him, and refer the reader to his publications 
for the working out of his conclusions from the original 
materials. 

Since Palestine was thrown open to excavation, it is 
now possible to discuss on a sound basis the contact of 
the Hebrews with the Canaanites, and the last section 
of this book deals with that topic. I have always felt 
convinced that the Amorites were in Babylonia by 
2000 B.C., and that there was a racial affinity between 
them and the Hebrews. Woolley now informs us that 
the Amorites were in Babylonia during the IIIrd Dynasty 
of Ur (c. 2300), and definitely states that Abraham was - 
an Aramzan or Amorite (td. loc., pp. 45 and 50), just as 
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Laban is described as an Aramæan in Gen. xxv. 20, and 
Jacob in Deut. xxvi. 5. This confirms my statement in 
the following pages (e.g., 222) that the Amorite religion 
was probably the original religion of the Hebrew; and, 
as Petrie says, the idolatry of the Hebrews consisted in 
their determination to retain more of the ritual of the 
Canaanite religion than was permitted by the state re- 
ligion. They were, in fact, adapting their old religion to 
their new monotheism. 

All through, however, it is manifest that the Hebrew 
had a spiritual gift and endowment—we may as well call 
it a special divine revelation and message—which he owes 
to none of these three civilisations with which he was 
brought in contact. In many ways the Hebrew was their 
inferior. In many things he imitated them, and some 
things he borrowed, but he had one gift peculiarly his 
own—the message of a God who cannot be made with 
hands, who cannot be depicted in wood or stone. This 
is his great contribution to the world, a God who is a 
spirit, and who governs and directs the lives of His people. 

The following are the approximate dates accepted in 
these pages: 


B.C. B.C. 
Joseph’s arrival in Arrival in Canaan.. 1185 
Egypt .. .. 1655 Period of Judges .. 1185-1053 
Oppression for 360 King Saul .. .. 1053 
years... .. 1585-1225 | King David .. 1013-973 
Exodus Boi +. 1225 Solomon .. - 973 


By the figures of the Old Testament this would place 
the date of Abraham at 1885 B.c. Sir Leonard Woolley 
places him in the twentieth century B.c. 

My Hastie Memorial Lectures at Glasgow University 
are the basis of this book, and have been rearranged for 
publication. I wish here to gratefully acknowledge the 
help I have received from Dr. Clarke, S.P.C.K. House, 
in arranging the materials. 

J. G. D. 


March 20, 1936. 
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PART I 
THE BABYLON NARRATIVES OF GENESIS 


1. THE OLDEST BIT OF HISTORY IN THE BIBLE: 
4000—3500 B.C. 


IN Gen. iv. 16-22 the writer, as one would expect, gives 
us a concise account of the conditions of life in the 
period preceding the Flood. Cain went out and dwelt 
in the land of wandering (Nod), which is spoken of 
elsewhere in the Old Testament as the wilderness. When 
we use the word wilderness, we are apt to think of the 
desert of arid sand such as we find in Egypt, or the waste 
land covered with useless scrub of other countries, land 
out of which no man could force even a bare living. But 
the wilderness of the Bible simply means all the lands, or 
plains, or hills outside the towns and the small cultivated 
areas around them. Often, and especially in Babylonia, 
the wilderness or desert was the best land available, but it 
was not cultivated. It was the land cf ‘“‘ the wanderers,” 
the nomad shepherds, who moved to and fro with their 
flocks according to the seasons. In the cooler season it 
sends up a rich crop of grass, and the descendants of 
these early nomads continue still to move about with 
their tents and flocks all over the Mesopotamian plains. 
If there is a valley which has a fine spring in it, they know 
when to move there and how long they can stay. Cain, 
therefore, became a nomad shepherd, but soon the desire 
for village life came back upon him, and he “ builded 
a city, probably on just such a site, with a fine spring, 
or near the river. Here, therefore, we find the two forms 
of life: the village life where the settled farmers and 
15 
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merchants all gathered together for mutual protection, 
cultivating the land adjacent; and the nomad life of 
the wandering shepherds, who too frequently preyed upon 
the settlers and stole their crops—exactly the condition of 
things in Egypt a few years back and in Babylonia to-day. 
Jabal (v. 20) was the father of such as dwell in tents and 
have cattle. In the villages life soon become more 
elaborate. In response to the desire for amusement the 
harp and the pipe (v. 21) made their appearance. Copper 
and iron were available, and soon there came to be in 
each village a lane in the bazaar where artificers could 
be found beating the copper into vessels for cooking and 
forging iron into tools or weapons (v. 22). They brought 
the name of their god, El, into the names of their children, 
as we find in Mehuja-el and Methusa-el. So in these few 
verses we find not a mere primitive existence like that of 
cave-dwellers, but a highly developed civilisation, dating 
somewhere near 3800 B.C., just before the Flood. 

Now, till recently when we read these words we simply 
accepted the writer’s statements, or regarded them all as 
pure romance. We knew little or nothing of any such 
conditions of life at so early an age. There was no page 
in ancient history known to us into which we could fit 
this passage. But now we know that prior to 4000 B.C. 
the Akkadians were living in Mesopotamia. About 4000 
the Sumerians conquered them, and from then down to 
the Flood these two peoples lived side by side till the 
Akkadians vanished in the Flood. Both peoples lived in 
cities, Ur being one of them. But some of them were 
nomad shepherds as well, for example, Abraham. Lot 
was brought up tó city life and returned to it at Sodom. 
The Akkadians, so far as discovered, had no harps or 
pipes, but the Sumerians brought their magnificent harps 
with them, and doubtless were familiar with the pipe as 
well. It is this reference in the Genesis passage to the 
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harp and the pipe which enables us to pin it down to a 
definite date. The author is describing things as they 
were after the Sumerians arrived, for they brought the 
harp to Babylonia and no musical instrument of any sort 
has yet been found in Akkadian remains. The Sumerians 
were skilled artificers in copper, silver and gold. They 
even used copper for plating. The skill of Sumerian 
craftsman in the working of these metals and in the use 
of precious stones was superb. 

The great difficulty in these verses of Genesis has always 
been the writer’s statement that iron was worked at this 
early date. Until recently we had always believed on 
the evidence available that iron was not wrought in the 
Near East till 1050 B.c.; but then wrought iron was found 
at Gaza dated 1250, the period of the Philistines, who 
forbade the presence of a smith in Israel “ lest they make 
themselves swords or spears.”* This in itself gives us the 
thirteenth-twelfth century as possible date of Samuel and 
the events there recorded. Even this date, however, is 
2,000 odd years later than the period preceding the Flood, 
which is dated somewhere between 4000 and 3500; and so 
the writer of this passage was here found guilty of a very 
bad anachronism. His reference to artificers in iron was 
hailed as a proof that he wrote not earlier than 1000 B.C., 
and was really dragging into his picture of these early 
times the conditions that existed in his own day. Within 
the past ten years, however, evidence of iron working at 
a much earlier date has been found on various sites, and 
Dr. Woolley records that he found a blade made of iron, 
obviously hammered into shape, and with a tang to fit 
into a handle. This knife is dated by him 3500 B.c. On 
analysis it proved to be meteoric, as is the case also with 
the earliest examples of iron from Egypt. Yet at the 
period referred to in this passage, so it has been proved, 

1 r Sam. xiii. 19. 
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iron of some sort was known and used, so that the author 
is quite correct in his statement. There actually were 
workers in iron in Babylonia at that early date. 

So we find that, wherever the author of Genesis obtained 
his information, it is historically accurate. He is describ- 
ing the mixed civilisation of Babylonia as it existed between 
4000 and 3500. Part of it is true of both Akkadians and 
Sumerians, part obviously refers to the Sumerians alone, 
but all his facts are corroborated by recent excavations at 
Ur and other sites of Babylonia. It was a mixed civilisa- 
tion, two races being involved. Some of them were 
town-dwellers, and others were nomad cattlemen roaming 
the plains, as he says. They loved music and knew the 
harp and the pipe. There were workers in copper! and iron, 
as he states, and he might have added gold and precious 
stones as well. It is a notable example of how archeology 
has vindicated the accuracy and carefulness of the Old 
Testament writers in local colour and historical detail. 

Now the main sources of Genesis as it stands are believed 
by critics to date from about the ninth century B.c. at the 
earliest. If this is true, we are compelled to ask where 
and how the writer obtained such accurate information of 
a period almost 3,000 years before his time. Obviously he 
must have worked on earlier records and one of these must 
have recorded these facts. It is therefore probable that 
these few verses are a cutting from a very old contemporary 
record adapted. to suit the writer’s purpose. 


2. THE HARP AND THE PIPE (GEN. IV. 21). 


In the above account of the earliest civilisation of the Old 
Testament the harp and pipe (A.V. “ organ ”) were 
assumed to be in existence at the period spoken of, and 
correctly so. The Kinnór or harp was a stringed instru- 

1 The word translated '' brass ’’ really means copper. 
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ment, and the word used for pipe (Uggdb) shows that it 
produced music by blowing. The reed pipe has not been 
found at Ur though it doubtless existed, but the harp 
played a prominent part in court life, as it did in the time 
of King Saul. It is interesting to know how elaborate 
these Babylonian harps were at so early a date as 3500 
B.c. Every royal tomb contained one, the harpist, ap- 
parently a woman, being found in the outer pit with her 
harp laid across her body. In all seven of these harps 
were found their framework and sound-boxes beautifully 
decorated with inlay of mosaic work in red, white and blue. 
The sound-box usually ended in the head of an animal, a 
bull, a cow, a stag or two stags, modelled in gold, silver or 
copper. One bull’s head was of solid gold, and the sound- 
box appeared to be a sort of cubist representation of the 
body of the animal whose head it bore. Dr. Woolley has 
ingeniously suggested’ that these heads and the metal 
used may have been an indication of the sound and tone 
of the harp. The bull would represent bass, the cow 
tenor, the stag of silver alto, and the copper stags treble, 
so that these four harps in conjunction may have produced 
some form of orchestration. When King Gudea presented 
a harp with a bull’s head of gold to a temple, he described 
the sound of it as like the bellow of a bull, which seems 
to support Dr. Woolleys suggestions. The frame and 
sound-box were naturally of wood, and the strings had 
probably been of gut and had perished. The fine re- 
presentation of a harp found at Telloh in Babylonia, 
dating about 3000, is thus by no means the earliest 
example known. We now possess the actual harps used by 
the Babylonians as early as 4000. Apparently by the 
time of King Saul the harp had become a popular instru- 
ment among ordinary people, and David probably played 
it as he watched his sheep, just as the modern shepherd 
1 Ur, pp. 66-7. 
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may be heard playing a pipe to his flock. Saul seems to 
have had no court harpist, but the harp must have played 
an important part in the Temple worship, as we infer from 
references in several Psalms. So far no harp or other 
musical instrument has been found in any ruins in Palestine. 


3. THE NEPHILIM (GEN. VI.) 


“And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, 
= that the sons of the gods saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair (good) ; and they took them wives of all that 
they chose. And Yahweh said, My spirit shall not strive 
with man for ever, since he is also flesh: yet his days shall be 
120 years. The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, 
and also after that, when the sons of the gods married the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them: these were 
the heroes who were men of name from the days of old.’” 

This is a passage which has puzzled interpreters and 
defied them to explain. Obviously it is taken from some 
myth-cycle and used by the writer here as an introduction 
_ to his account of the Flood to explain the depravity of 
mankind and the conflict between the spirit of God and 
man (v. 3). 

It is a concise statement of the kind of men who lived 
immediately before the Flood. It looks as if four classes 
at least are mentioned: Men with their daughters, the 
sons of gods, the Nephilim, and the heroes who were men 
of name. In reality there are only three—men, the sons of 
the gods, and those sons of the gods who married women. 
The A.V. has “ the sons of God,” but the Hebrew literally 
means ' the sons of the gods,” so that the narrative is 
polytheistic and is taken from a people who worshipped 
many gods, gods, too, who had sons who sojourned on earth 

1 Gen. Vi. I, 4. 
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among men. We believe with Prof. Yahuda that the 
writer is here borrowing from Egyptian mythology. The 
idea of “ sons of God ” in this sense is entirely foreign to 
the Old Testament, but common in Egyptian records. 
According to Egyptian myths the first gods had numerous 
children on earth, so that generations of gods and men 
sojourned together, the gods being the rulers of mankind. 
The sons of the gods were the first who settled on the 
earth and cultivated it. They were the originators of the 
divine right of kings. They fought great battles and did 
doughty deeds in defence of their prerogatives, and so the 
Old Testament writer describes them as men of might and 
men of renown. They are here (Gen. vi.) described as the 
Nephilim, the heroes, men of name. The Nephilim, there- 
fore, are the sons of the gods who were on earth before 
other sons of the gods married the daughters of men, and 
continued there after that, as v. 4 plainly implies. 

So we find that before the Flood there were sons of the 
gods, Nephilim, heroes, men of name who governed the 
earth. With some of these the daughters of men sinned. 
That seems to be the writer's point, and the spirit of 
Yahweh was getting wearied of striving with the depravity 
of men. Hence a flood was sent to remove them. The 
connexion of thought is thus quite clear, though the nar- 
rative would not have lost if the writer had simply begun 
with v. 5, “ And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth.” The writer was familiar with the 
great Babylonian flood which eliminated most of his 
ancestors, and he gives the same explanation of it as the 
Babylonians did. 

In Egyptian the Nephilim, a name which means “ the 
fallen ones,” as it does also in Hebrew, were really enemies 
of the great gods, rebels who fought continually against 
their authority: but the Hebrew writer ignores that 
point. Later, the word in Hebrew came to mean simply 
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“ giants,” men of might, and is used of the Amorites 
whom the spies saw in Canaan when they went to view the 
land :* “ There we saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak and 
of the Nephilim, and were in our own sight as grass- 
hoppers.” Thus when commentators described them as 
fallen angels, apostates, they were giving exactly the 
original Egyptian meaning. The Hebrew writer has used 
the legend, but he has thrown the mantle of Monotheism 
over it.” 
4. THE FLOOD NARRATIVE 


Dr. Woolley’s discovery’ at Ur of indisputable proof that 
somewhere near 3800 B.c. Babylonia lay, for many years, 
under a great flood, in which one race of people vanished 
completely, is now so well known that a detailed descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. No one dreamed that the Bible story 
could ever receive such wonderful confirmation. Up till 
then it was generally supposed that the background of the 
story was probably such periodical inundations as that of 
the Nile or the flooding of the Tigris and Euphrates when 
swollen by the rains in the north, and the imagination 
of the writer did the rest; but critics would allow no real 
historical background to the narrative. 

Now, however, the narrative of Gen. vi.-vii. has been 
proved to be in the main a description of an actual occur- 
rence. The Old Testament writer has used it for a purpose, 
but he has followed the Babylonian narrative so faithfully 
as to convince us that he knew he was here dealing with 
actual history. 

The Babylonians themselves always spoke of the Flood 
as a historical reality. “ Then came the Flood,” their 

1 Num. xiii. 33. 

2 In Jobi. 6 there is a reminiscence of the same idea—‘‘ The sons 
of the gods came to present themselves before Yahweh.” Here 
beh is supreme over all other gods (cf. p. 42). See also Hos. i. 


‘the sons of El Hay, the living God,” in contrast. 
"a See Ur, passim. 
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records tell us, “ and after the Flood kingship again de- 
scended from Heaven.”* It was a date-point in their 
history, and they would speak of current events saying, 
“ No such thing has happened since the Flood,” just as the 
Old Testament does. The Hebrews speak of the Exodus as 
the great dating-point in their history and the Egyptians 
use the union of Upper and Lower Egypt. The Baby- 
lonian records tell us about this great Flood, but these 
were treated like the Old Testament narrative as purely 
legendary. When Dr. Woolley had gone down to a depth of 
over 40 feet, however, in the ruins of Ur, he suddenly came 
upon a bank of alluvial deposit eight feet deep, in which 
all trace of human life had vanished. Above it he found 
only traces of the Sumerian people, but beneath it he 
came upon the remains of Akkadian occupation mixed with 
those of the Sumerians. The beautiful painted pottery of 
the Akkadians, which had vanished in the higher levels of 
the mound of Ur, here again appeared, and many other 
proofs that it was the mixed civilisation of the Akkadians 
and Sumerians which was overwhelmed by this deposit of 
mud. This deposit can only have been the result of a 
great and widespread inundation. Moreover, it must 
have been a flood of long duration which left so deep a 
deposit. At once it was apparent that here life and 
civilisation had suddenly been brought to a standstill by 
a great flood, and the Akkadians, who had up till then 
lived side by side with the Sumerians, were wiped out 
completely. No trace of them is found anywhere above 
that bank of mud. Why they perished, while the 
Sumerians survived, is correctly explained by Dr. Woolley. 
Being a conquered race the Akkadians were probably 
slaves and lived, not inside the city, but on the lowest 
slopes of its mound, or on the plains, where they could not 
Bare from the sudden inundation. 
Dr. Woolley, Ur. 
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could ever receive such wonderful confirmation. Up till 
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records tell us, “ and after the Flood kingship again de- 
scended from Heaven.”* It was a date-point in their 
history, and they would speak of current events saying, 
No such thing has happened since the Flood,” just as the 
Old Testament does. The Hebrews speak of the Exodus as 
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lonian records tell us about this great Flood, but these 
were treated like the Old Testament narrative as purely 
legendary. When Dr. Woolley had gone down to a depth of 
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This disaster had a great effect on the imagination of the 
Sumerian people. Like the Hebrews they attributed it to 
the wrath of the gods, and several accounts of it have been 
preserved to us on cuneiform tablets, though the oldest 
known to us is dated 2200 B.C., nearly 1,600 years after it 
happened. 

Though there are several differences these are of no 
serious import; and a comparison of the Hebrew with the 
Babylonian account leaves no doubt that the Old Testa- 
ment writer was following the Babylonian original. Al- 
though this similarity in detail is so close as to leave no 
doubt that the writer is here using the Babylonian account 
of the Flood, there is a marked difference in the language 
used. Since Hebrew and Babylonian are kindred lan- 
guages, we should have expected the writer to use the 
Babylonian terms and expressions. Yet there are only a 
very few expressions that are directly taken from the 
original. One of these is of special interest. When the 
Babylonian described the ark as made of gopher, he placed 
before the word gopher the determinative sign ttz, which 
means ‘ wood,” to show that gopher belongs to the 
genus “ tree.” But gopher really means “reeds.” The 
Hebrew writer translated it “ gopher wood *—' make 
thee an ark of the trees of gopher ’”*—which is a literal 
translation of the Babylonian words, but seems to imply 
that the Old Testament writer did not fully understand 
this cuneiform usage. The translators of our Bible have 
thus left us with the impression that gopher was some sort 
of tree, which we have never been able to identify, whereas 
the fact is that the ark was actually made of struts of wood 
as framework, reeds intertwined, and covered over with 
bitumen, in the same way as the Babylonians then built 
their boats, houses, and coffins, and just as the Arabs there 
still build their huts and their tub-shaped boats called gou- 
fas, which they use to navigate the floods, rivers and canals. 


1 Gen. Vi. 14. 
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Where the Old Testament writer passes over the Baby- 
lonian terms in the narrative, he almost invariably sub- 
stitutes Egyptian expressions, and some of the ideas are 
also Egyptian, though in the main facts the writer follows 
the Babylonian.* Thus while the Babylonian speaks of a 
ship, the Hebrew uses the Egyptian word TEBAH, which 
really means a boat with a house on it. The tebah appears 
frequently in representations of gods in procession on the 
Nile, and the houseboat is still a favourite means of travel 
in Egypt. The ark of bulrushes in Exod. ii. 3-5 is also 
called a tebah, a miniature houseboat or shrine. The 
conventional picture and toy duplicate of the ark, familiar 
to children many years ago, was therefore a correct 
Imitation of the Egyptian idea. As pointed out above, the 
Bible itself states that it was made of reeds and covered 
over with bitumen. 

The Babylonian word for flood means a cloud-burst, but 
the Hebrew discards it in favour of a word which means 
also the flooding of a river, mabbul. The Babylonian 
attributes the Flood to a deluge of rain, but the Hebrew 
_ thinks of the inundation of a river as well. ‘“‘The fountains 
of the deep were broken up ’’—1.e., there was a greater in- 
undation than usual—' and the windows of heaven were 
opened ’’—+.¢,, rain descended. The Hebrew had lived in a 
land where cloud-bursts and rain are unknown, and which 
is watered by inundation, such as Egypt. There is no 
suggestion of a river inundation in the Babylonian account 
as the cause of the Flood, while in Egyptian that is in- 
variably the cause assigned. Ina XIXth Dynasty text of 
the Dead the creator-god, Atum, says: “ I will destroy all 
that I have made. This land will be submerged by an 
inundation, and be as it was before. I alone will survive, 
together with Osiris.” The words at once recall the passage 
Gen. vi. 7, and the similarity can scarcely be accidental. 
The Hebrew writer must have known Egyptian ideas on 

1 A. S. Yahuda, A.B. 
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the subject. The depth of the Flood in vii. 20 is given as 
15 cubits, which were only about 22 feet, and could not 
cover even the city mounds of Babylonia: but 15 cubits 
is the average rise of an ordinary inundation of the Nile, 
and I take this verse to mean that the waters continued 
to rise by 15 cubits inundations until the hills were covered. 
The great Flood was like many annual inundations piled 
above each other. 


5. THE RAINBOW (GEN. IX. 13 f.) 


We have never understood why the bow should be a 
token between God and the earth; but in both Egyptian 
and Babylonian mythology the rainbow is the abode of the 
gods, and its presence therefore from time to time be- 
tokened the near presence of the gods. The word occurs in 
this sense only here and in Ezek. i. 28. Elsewhere it 
meansaweapon. In Hebrew and Egyptian it means both. 
In Babylonian it means only a weapon. 


6. THE SEASONS (GEN. VIII. 22) 


Genesis viii. 22 gives seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, cold and heat, as the seasons, and it is impossible 
to make four seasons out of these. The writer is think- 
ing of a land where there are really only two seasons and 
these based on climatic conditions. Summer here meant 
drought, and winter means wet. There are, therefore, 
only a dry season and a wet season, a hot season and a 
cold, such as we find in Egypt and other Eastern countries. 
The hot and the cold seasons are the only two known in 
Egypt. There is no rain, and there is no drought, for in 
the hot season the land is inundated by the rise of the Nile. 
Summer and winter, or dry and wet, would be a fair 
climatic division for Palestine itself. There are therefore 
only two seasons in the year according to this passage. 
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7. THE PEOPLE WHO PERISHED 


Dr. Woolley calculates that this Babylonian flood about 
3800 B.c. affected an area of perhaps 400 miles long and 
100 miles in breadth.' Though the whole world was 
not submerged, the whole world as known to the Akka- 
dians was undoubtedly overwhelmed, and the Akkadians 
vanished. Though the Sumerians must have suffered, 
they survived, for many of their towns which existed before 
the Flood appear in their records as still existent. 

The suburb of Ur, known as Al Ubaid, has shown us 
that these Akkadians lived in huts built of reeds and mud, 
or of bent struts covered over with reed mats which they 
wove themselves, somewhat similar to the reed-mat huts 
which may be seen at Nippur to this day. One fire- 
baked brick, however, was found in the lowest level, which 
would indicate that where the water was dangerous they 
used baked bricks in building to resist the action of 
floods. As in Palestine, their floors were of hard-packed 
clay and fireplaces of mud bricks, but they were ahead of 
Palestine in having wooden doors with hinge pegs turning 
in a stone socket in the threshold and in a hole in the 
lintel at the top. | 

Besides the beautiful painted ware referred to, they 
had vessels of rougher texture and finish for cooking, grain 
and water-storage, and other domestic uses. They had 
hoes and adzes made of stone, and their knives were saw- 
toothed flakes of flint. Since flint was almost unprocur- 
able they used flakes of volcanic glass instead, and actually 
made their sickles of hard-baked clay! Fish hooks and 
models of boats found in the ruins show that they navigated 
and fished the marshes. Loom-weights prove that they 
had some form of loom for weaving cloth. They had 


1 Ur, p. 31. 
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passed the stage of wearing skins, though later sheep-skins 
again became the usual form of dress. Shells, and beads 
crudely cut from obsidian, white quartz, and carnelian 
were their ornaments; but no ornament of gold, silver, or 
even copper was found in this level. It was a stone-age 
civilisation. 

The Akkadians were thus town-dwellers. They built 
houses, adorned themselves with ornaments, made boats 
and hooks and fished the waters around. They farmed the 
land, as the sickles show, and kept cattle, sheep and goats. 
They made reed mats and knew how to weave cloth. No 
musical instruments and no weapons were found. Though 
they built the original town of Ur, they did not fortify 
it with walls; but by the accumulation of decayed huts 
the mound of Ur gradually rose to such a height as to be 
unassailable to floods, though not quite impregnable to 
enemies. 

Though they dwelt in towns, there was also a nomad 
population. From this we can see that it is not the Ak- 
kadian civilisation which the writer describes in Gen. iv. 
16-22, though on some points it might be. He is writing 
of a copper age, which succeeded the stone age; but there 
is no doubt that it was the Akkadian race who were 
destroyed in the great Flood, and this great catastrophe 
affected the imagination of the Babylonian people so 
deeply that they left its impress on the minds of all 
neighbouring races, from Egypt probably to the Far East. 


8. NIMROD (GEN. X. 8-12) AND SARGON 


The next point of contact with actual history in these 
first eleven chapters of Genesis is found in Gen. x. 
There, in v. 8-12, an outstanding character of past history, 
Nimrod, is described as “a mighty one in the earth,” 
“a mighty hunter before the Lord,” so well known that 
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his name became proverbial. People used to say *' even 
as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord.” He was 
a king, too, and his kingdom (v. 10) began at Babel, and 
Erech, and Akkad, and Calneh in the land of Shinar 
(Sumer), and extended northwards and westwards as far 
as Nineveh, Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, cities built 
by Asshur, who came from the land of Babel, the beginning 
of Nimrod’s kingdom. And “ Calah is a great city.” 
Plainly the writer regards Nimrod as a great Babylonian 
king who extended his kingdom far west and north. In 
fact he implies that Nimrod was the founder of the great 
Assyrian empire, and practically identifies him with 
Asshur in v. 11. Since v. 13 passes immediately to speak 
of Mitzraim or Egypt, the writer probably implies that 
Nimrod’s kingdom extended to the Mediterranean and 
the borders of Egypt, including Syria and Palestine. 
Nimrod has been regarded as a purely mythical person. 
Now there is a great Babylonian king named Sargon 
the Great of Akkad who has been known to us for years, 
but has also been regarded as mythical. He has recently 
been restored to his place in history by the excavator's 
spade like many another, and now we know that he was 
the most outstanding ruler of Ur and of Upper and Lower 
Babylonia, which latter he conquered, in the period 
2630-2575 B.C., some 600 years before Abraham. He was 
a mighty one on the earth. In fact we may use the Bible 
words, “ he began to be a mighty one.” He was the first 
great warrior who extended his dominions, as some think, 
as far west as the Mediterranean and the borders of Egypt. 
The Bible preserves the tradition of a great Babylonian 
king and conqueror, who ruled from Babylon certainly to 
Nineveh and Resen, probably as far as the Mediterranean, 
and lived before the days of Abraham. There is no other 
king of that period known to us who suits this description, 
and Nimrod must be this Sargon the Great of Akkad. 
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Instead, therefore, of relating a mere mythical story, these 
five verses’ really refer to the actual history of Babylonia 
about 2630 and speak of the great king and conqueror, 
Sargon of Akkad. The chapter gives an account of the 
sons of Noah, the sole survivors of the Flood, and how the 
earth became peopled after it. If we assume that the 
narrative of Gen. x. begins at 3800, the date of the Flood, 
and narrates the origin of nations after it, Sargon of Akkad 
would fit quite well into the chronology of the narrative as 
Nimrod; and the narrative continues in Gen. xi., bringing 
the list down to the period of Abraham, say I900 B.C., thus 
covering a period of 1900 years.* 


9. THE TOWER OF BABEL (GEN. XI. 1-9) 


Here, again, if we do not find an actual historical 
incident described we meet historical facts true of the 
period to which the narrative refers. 

The Temple Tower, or Ziggurat, as the Babylonians 
called it, is an outstanding feature of Babylonian architec- 
ture. Every town of any importance possessed its 
temple with its Tower of Heaven, and this tower is the 
historical background of Gen. xi. There it is spoken of as 
the Tower of the Confusion of Tongues, as if Babel meant 
confusion, and we have continued to use the word in that 
sense. In reality Bab-el means the Gate of God, as the 
Old Testament writer must have known quite well, and the 
Hebrew word for confusion is Balel. The original writer 
may have written BALEL, which a later copyist changed 
into BABEL as being more familiar or more suitable; and so 
the word Babel has had a sinister meaning undeservedly 
attached to it ever since. The tower specially referred 
to here is most probably the Temple Tower of Babel, 

1 Gen. x. 8-12. 2 Woolley, Ur, pp. 107-111. 
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Babylon itself, whose ruins may still be seen, and to which 
the “ hanging gardens ” of Babylon refer. 

These towers were brought to Babylonia by the 
Sumerians, whose arrival about 4000 B.c. seems to be 
referred to in Gen. xi. 2—‘‘ As they (the Sumerians) 
journeyed from the East,’ they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar; and they dwelt there.” This can only 
refer to the inroad of the Sumerians, and indicates 
also that they came from further east, another instance 
of the original writer’s familiarity with early Babylonian 
history. 

These Sumerians must have come from a hilly and 
wooded country. Their gods are often depicted as stand- 
ing on mountain tops. The animals represented on their 
drawings are all of hill types, and Dr. Woolley says 
their temple architecture is really a reproduction in brick 
of an original timber structure, showing that they had 
been accustomed to using wood in building. When they 
came down to the flat bare plain of Mesopotamia they found 
no hill-tops on which to worship their gods. They found 
that, if they were to secure their homes against floods, 
they must first erect an artificial mound of considerable 
height, and build their houses there. If this mound were 
raised to sufficient height, the high place to which they 
had been accustomed for the worship of their gods was 
supplied. So, to carry on the traditions of their race, the 
Sumerians began to build on these mounds, or high places, 
a tower that might well be called a Tower reaching unto 
Heaven, a mound of god; for it had the shrine of their god 
on the top of it. 

“ They said one to another, Go to, let us make brick and 
burn them thoroughly. And they had brick in place of 
stone, and slime (bitumen) had they for mortar. And 


1 Some translate the Hebrew here “ in the East,’’ though literally 
the word means “ from the East.” 
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they said, Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower whose 
top may reach unto Heaven.” 

We have only to point to the fact that the ruins of the 
Sumerian town of Ur, where Abraham lived, is now known 
as the Mound of Pitch (Tell Mugheir) to verify the cor- 
rectness of this Bible statement that they used pitch or 
bitumen in place of mortar; and otherwise the Old Testa- 
ment passage seems to preserve the correct tradition of 
what actually happened. If the Old Testament passage 
had run: “ Since there are no stones here, let us make 
sun-dried and fire-baked bricks in place of them; and since 
there is no hill here, let us make a mound with a tower in 
place of it,” it would have actually described the problem 
which faced the Sumerians, who had come from a land 
where hills, and woods and stones abounded, as well as 
their solution of the difficulty. 

There was no purpose in their minds of arrogantly 
flouting God in the building of these towers. They were 
built purely as a substitute for the high places to which 
they had been accustomed. In the Tower of Heaven, 
therefore, we find the origin of the expression “ high 
place,” which came to be used indiscriminately in the Old 
Testament of a place of sacrifice, whether it lay on a hill- 
top or on the low ground inside a city. The high place, 
therefore, is a heritage of the Hebrew from his earliest 
ancestors, the Sumerians, and the tradition concerning it 
may be traced to Abraham. 

The Tower of Babel has usually been depicted as a very 
lofty erection of bricks with a sloping plane running round 
it from the bottom to the top. In reality, now, we find 
that this is an erroneous idea. The Ziggurat of Ur is 
the most complete example preserved to us." The Tower 
of Babylon, referred to in Gen. xi., was a duplicate of it 
on a grander scale, so that in describing the Tower of Ur, 


1 Ur, pp. 114 ff. 
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we are really describing the Biblical Tower of Babel. 
This tower, then, has no sloping plane round it. It rose 
in a series of terraces of varying height, the lowest terrace 
being 50 feet high, and all connected with the ground and 
each other by staircases. On the topmost terrace was the 
shrine of the moon-god of Ur. There always was a shrine 
on the top of these towers. On one side of this tower 
there were three long staircases rising from the ground 
straight up to the door of the shrine. The central one 
ran straight up the face of the tower, and on each side of 
it ran another parallel to the face of the tower, all three 
meeting the uppermost terrace at the door of the shrine. 
Processions of white-robed priests, bearing images of the 
god and offerings, would move up and down these stairs on 
great feast days, and in this we may have the actual 
background of Jacob's vision at Bethel of a ladder reach- 
ing unto Heaven with angels ascending and descending 
upon it." 

Down the sides of the terraces run deep slots, cut into 
the very core of the solid platform. These were at first 
a puzzle, but Dr. Woolley's explanation seems correct. 
The surface of these terraces had been covered with soil. 
Trees and shrubs had been planted on them, and they must 
have looked like gardens suspended in air—the hanging 
gardens of Babylon. The slots were intended for irriga- 
tion and drainage. By them skins of water were hauled 
up to water the plants and flowers, and by them the super- 
fluous water and drainage ran off. 

Thus the Sumerians made a substitute not only for the 
hill-tops of their native land but for the woods and groves 
as well; and on these towers with their tree-clad terraces 
or suspended gardens, with the shrine at the top, they were 
able to worship their gods as they had been wont to before 
they came into Babylonia. 

1 Gen. xxviii, I2. 
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10. THE CREATION (GEN. L.-II.) 


The story of the Creation in Genesis has generally been 
regarded as borrowed from the Babylonian. The Old 
Testament writer was certainly familiar with the Baby- 
lonian accounts, but he has used much more freedom in 
handling these than he used in the Flood narrative. The 
bilingual account translated by Dr. Pinches is perhaps the 
most complete Babylonian narrative of the Creation which 
we possess, though part of it is lost. It begins with the 
time when there was no plant, no people, beast, house, or 
city and all was sea. Then somehow Eridu or Paradise, 
which to them was Babylonia, appeared. The Creator- 
god then made the other gods, and the gods of the earth, 
the Anunaki, who may be the original of the Anakim." 
Next he created Babylon, their glorious city. 

Then he made dust, in order that the gods might have 
a pleasant place to sitin! This may mean the separation 
of land from water, to which there is no other reference. 

Assisted by the goddess Aruru, he next made mankind ; 
the beasts of the field, both wild and tame; the Tigris and 
Euphrates; all verdure and vegetation; domestic animals, 
sheep, goats, cows ; and the shore or river bank, which 
means he restricted the rivers to their channels and the 
sea to its bed. 

Thereafter he made bricks, beams, houses, cities, 
communities, and the narrative breaks off in the middle 
of a list of the great cities which the god created. All 
cities, temples and civilisation were created by the gods, 
which is just an expression of their belief in the great 
antiquity of their cities and temples. We see at a glance 
that the Babylonian writer had a totally different stand- 
point from that of Genesis. There is here no division of 
the work into periods. It begins, where the Old Testa- 


1 Josh. xi. 21; 22. 
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ment account leaves off, with the creation of paradise. 
To the Babylonian, paradise or Babylonia was the first 
land redeemed from the chaos of water. The god created 
man not of dust, but from his own blood and bones, as 
the older account has it; and he was assisted by the 
goddess Aruru. Some see a reflection of this in Gen. 
i. 26, where God says, “ Let us make man in our image,” 
as if God were there calling on the help of other gods; 
but the next verse shows it is merely the plural of 
majesty. There is only one God in the Genesis narrative. 
Genesis does not attempt to explain why man was created; 
but the older Babylonian version gives two explanations. 
Man was intended to ensure the temple services and worship 
of the gods, to see to the building and care of shrines; 
and in another passage, men were created to take the place 
of the rebellious and fallen gods, who had presumably 
refused to do that work; so that the two explanations are 
the same really. These fallen ones are most probably the 
sons of gods who married the daughters of men.* Other- 
wise, in the main, the details of both are similar, though the 
order and purpose are different. One principle runs through 
the Genesis account. There is only one God, and He is the 
creator and sustainer of the Universe, alone and unaided." 

In the older Babylonian account it is not the will of 
God which is the creative agent, but the productive power 
residing in the watery deep; and curiously enough this 
idea seems to appear in Gen. i. 20: “‘God said, Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the fishes and the fowls of the air,” 
as if the watery waste had the power to generate not only 
fishes but birds of the air as well. The next verse im- 
mediately corrects this idea, however, and asserts that 
God made both fishes and birds.’ It is only fair, therefore, 
to understand that here, perhaps all through, the Old 
Testament writer is combating the polytheistic ideas of 

1 Gen. vi. 2 Gen. i. I. 3 See also Gen. ii. 19. 
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Babylonia. He states the Babylonian idea in v. 20 and 
corrects it in v. 2I. 

The two accounts are thus absolutely distinct in the 
main essentials. The Babylonian is polytheistic, the 
Hebrew is monotheistic. In point of fact a close study of 
the language and ideas of Genesis with the Babylonian 
and Egyptian has proved that the Hebrew writer is far 
more influenced by Egyptian conceptions than by the 
Babylonian, as pointed out by Prof. Yahuda.* 

Since Babylonian and Hebrew are kindred languages and 
have so many words in common, we should have ex- 
pected the Hebrew to use Babylonian language freely, or at 
least the Hebrew equivalents; yet in the Creation narrative 
there are only ten words that are borrowed from the 
original, although many words common in the Babylonian 
account occur quite frequently in later Hebrew and 
Aramaic (Yahuda), and some of them are used even in the 
Pentateuch. Obviously the Old Testament writer was 
guided by some other influence, and was in no sense 
slavishly reproducing a Babylonian original. 

Though Eridu or Paradise is mentioned, no detailed 
account of it is given; so that we cannot say whether the 
Eden of Genesis is borrowed from it or not. To the 
Babylonian, Paradise was Babylonia; and to the Egyptian, 
Paradise was the Underworld. The Hebrew recognised no 
underworld in the Egyptian sense and located his Paradise 
on earth. Since the Hebrew mind was accustomed to, 
and influenced by, Egyptian ideas for over four centuries, 
it is only reasonable to expect that the Hebrew writer re- 
produced Egyptian ideas both in the Creation and in the 
Eden narratives, as Prof. Yahuda substantially proves. 
Even in the Flood narrative, where he had less freedom 
because he was dealing with a historical event, the writer 
is more or less influenced by Egyptian, as we have seen. 


1 A.B., pp. 136 ff. 
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11. EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE IN THE CREATION NARRATIVE 


Two HEAVENS.—In the very first verse of Genesis the 
word for heaven in Hebrew really means two heavens. 
It is a dual form, and though all other Semitic languages 
use the same word, Hebrew alone uses the dual. Even 
the Canaanite did not use the dual, but the plural, as the 
Tell el Amarna letters show.* This idea of two heavens 
must therefore be of Hebrew origin or borrowed from some 
other source, and it is not borrowed from the Babylonian 
or the Canaanite. The only other race with whom the 
Hebrew had close contact is the Egyptian. 

Now the Egyptians always spoke of two worlds, the 
upper and the under world, the abodes of the living and 
the dead; and each world was spanned by a firmament or 
heaven. There were therefore two heavens in Egypt, and 
the Hebrew has borrowed the dual form, but his purpose 
is completely to obliterate the Egyptian idea from the 
Hebrew mind, and so he uses the word constantly in the 
sense of one firmament, one heaven. 

This is a very curious conception of the Egyptians that 
there was an upper world with a firmament above it, 
and an underworld with a firmament below it; and it is 
this which explains to us such puzzling expressions in the 
Old Testament as Exod. xx. 4: “ The waters above the 
earth, and the waters under the earth ’’; and Gen. i. 7: 
“The waters which were under the firmament, and the 
waters which were above the firmament.” The waters 
above the earth or upper world are the waters under the 
firmament, and the waters of the underworld were the 
waters above the heavens. 

Tomu AND Bonu.—tThis helps also to explain v. 2, 
“ And the earth was without form and void.” This last 


1 Yahuda, A.B., pp. 140-141. 
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clause is an attempt to translate the Hebrew words, tohu 
wa bohu ; and I believe Prof. Yahuda's suggestion here 
is correct. Tohu and Bohu refer to the upper and the 
lower water strata, tohu meaning the waters above the 
earth and bohu the waters under the earth, both words 
being derived from Egyptian. 

LIGHT.—' And the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters, and God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” The appearance of light follows upon the 
brooding of the Spirit of God over the waters. Here we 
have three ideas, totally foreign to Hebrew and Babylonian 
but all familiar in Egyptian. The word used for Spirit 
literally means “ wind ” of God; the Spirit is described as 
hovering like a bird with outspread wings, and the result of 
this hovering of the Spirit is the creation of light. All three 
are Egyptian ideas. The Egyptian version of the creation 
of light, found in the oldest texts, was that the sun-god, 
Ra, sprang from the chaotic deep in the form of a gander 
and fluttered over the water to spread the light with his 
wings. We understand now why the hovering of the 
Spirit of God over the deep is mentioned as a preliminary 
to the creation of light in Gen. i. 2, 3. It is a reminiscence 
of the Egyptian idea familiar to the Hebrew writer. The 
idea of the Spirit of God as a flying creature is taken into 
the Hebrew and adapted to a monotheistic setting. We 
find it again in Deut. xxxii. 11, where the selection and 
gradual education of Jacob and his descendants by Yahweh 
1s poetically described: 


“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them upon her wings, 
So the Lord alone did lead him, 
and there was no strange god with him.” 
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BIRDS FROM WATER (Gen. i. 20.).—This passage is a re- 
flexion of the Babylonian idea that the creative agent was 
the watery chaos, but the idea was Egyptian as well. 
To the Egyptian, birds were always associated with the 
reeds and bushes around marshes or near the river, so that 
to him the young birds appeared to emanate from the 
water; but while the Old Testament writer may reflect 
the idea, it is only to correct it in v. 21; and the second 
account of the Creation at ii. 19 places it beyond all doubt 
that in his opinion Yahweh modelled all the beasts of the 
field and fowls of the air of red earth (clay) and brought 
them to Adam. 

MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD (Gen. i. 26).—Let us 
make man in our image. Here God is again Elohim, and 
He is represented as calling on others to assist Him, just 
as in the Babylonian account the Creator-god was 
assisted by the goddess Aruru. The same occurs again in 
xi. 7: “‘ Let us go down and confound their language ”; but 
in each case the next verse shows that God, or Jehovah 
(Yahweh, the giver of life), is the sole agent." 

The idea of man made in the image of God is not 
Babylonian, and must be of Hebrew origin unless bor- 
rowed from Egyptian. The Egyptians certainly regarded 
all men as made in the image of the gods, and here in 
v. 26 the word for God, Elohim, is really a plural and is 
used with a plural verb, though in v. 27 it is used as a 
singular and with a singular verb. The Hebrew writer 
therefore borrowed the Egyptian idea in v. 26, but 
corrected it in v. 27, allowing only one God. 

Since this verse might imply that man was made 
divine in bodily essence as well as spirit, that in fact 
man was of the same substance as God, this is cor- 
rected in the second account of the Creation, given in 


1 Compare also iii. 22, “The man is become as one of us.” 
Cf. Yahuda, A.B., pp. 145 ff. 
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chap. ii., to prevent the dissemination of an erroneous 
idea. | 

In Gen. ii. 7, Yahweh Elohim, the Lord God, ‘‘ made man 
of the dust of the ground, breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul.” Here 
Adam is made of adamah or red earth, and so gets his name 
from the material. In Egypt red earth was a contemp- 
tuous term for all fruitless earth, for the soil of foreigners 
and enemies, as contrasted with the fine fertile black soil 
of Egypt. So Adam was made of the worthless soil of 
desert land like the sandy desert bordering on the cul- 
tivated basin of the Nile. This gives point and meaning to 
ili. 23, where Adam is sent out of Eden to till the red earth 
of which he was made. From the garden to the worthless 
soil as a punishment implies that in comparison with the 
garden the land was wilderness, and the writer knew the 
distinction. From this it becomes quite clear also that 
the creation of man from red earth" is intended to correct 
the Egyptian idea that the first men created were of the 
same substance as the gods. In the same way the creation 
of all beasts and fowls from the same red soil* implies the 
equalisation of man with the lower animals and is intended 
to emphasise the fact that in his bodily substance man is 
a feeble and worthless creation as compared with God. 
“Dust thou art and to dust (ż.e., red earth) shalt thou 
return ** brings it home very clearly. 
| “ GAVE NAME TO.’’—When Yahweh Elohim, the Lord 
God, had formed the beasts and birds, He brought them all 
to Adam that he might give them names.. This is so curious 
as in itself to suggest that there is some hidden meaning 
behind it. The word for “ formed * here is the word 
used in Hebrew for a potter forming a vessel from clay, and 
so really means moulded. The expression “ give name 
to ” is very common in Babylonian, Hebrew and Egyptian 

1 In ii. 7. 2 ii. IQ, 3 iii. 19. 
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in the sense of “ giving life to.” The god Amon was self- 
created. '' He had neither father nor mother to give him 
name ” (ż.e., existence) is how the Egyptian spoke of him. 
This passage, therefore, as Yahuda suggests, really means 
that Yahweh Elohim modelled all the beasts and birds in 
clay and brought the lifeless forms to Adam to give them 
existence. And to whatever animals Adam gave name 
they became living things. In other words the selection 
of which animals should be preserved and which should 
not was left to man. 

WOMAN (ii. 21-23).—We naturally turn now with 
interest to the creation of woman—' The rib made Hea 
woman and brought her unto the man.” Here the lan- 
guage used is quite different. The woman was not 
modelled and brought to Adam a lifeless figure that he 
might give her existence! The choice was not left to 
him. She was brought asa living being, else woman might 
have faced her biggest risk of extinction! And Adam 
gave her a name in the literal sense. 

This idea of the creation of woman from a rib of man 
has no parallel in any other account of Creation, but 
Yahuda thinks the Hebrew writer may have got it from 
Egyptian. The Creator-god Amon made all the other 
gods from parts of his own body—Thoth from his heart; 
Horus, the King-god, from his tongue; and the others 
from his teeth, hands, ears, eyes, arteries, and nose. The 
rib is not mentioned. It may be, therefore, that the 
Hebrew writer made use of the idea and for his own 
reasons carefully avoided using any of the parts of the 
body from which the Egyptian gods were formed. 

The word “ model,” as a potter moulds his clay vessel, 
for “ create ’’ is used in the same sense and context in 
Egyptian. The god Chnum modelled the embryo child 
in the womb, and at its birth he or the presiding goddess 
breathed into its nostrils the breath of life. In repre- 
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sentations of the birth or death of a child one god or 
another is frequently depicted as holding the ankh or sign 
of life to the nostrils to give life to the newborn, or restore 
it to the dead infant. We find the same idea in Ps. iii. 6, 
the host of heaven created by the breath of Yahweh’s 
mouth. . 

Thus in the creation of man, woman, and the lower 
animals we find three suggestions of Egyptian influence, 
the word used for “ create,” the inbreathing of life, and 
the creation of woman from man’s body: but it is to be 
observed that woman is made from part of man’s body, 
so that she is of the same substance as man and belongs 
to him, not from part of a divine body, When Amon 
created the other gods, they in turn created men; so that 
in Egyptian men were literally sons of god, but the 
Hebrew abandons this idea. 

GOD AND THE LORD Gop.—We may note here that in 
Gen. i. 26 seg. the name for God is Elohim throughout, and 
really means gods, just as an Egyptian or Babylonian 
would write and as the words “ Let us make ” show; but 
in the second account of Creation (ii. 4 seq.) it is Yahweh 
Elohim throughout. All ambiguity as to God or gods is 
obliterated. It is obvious that the second account is 
later than Gen. i. and is intended to be corrective of all 
ambiguities or misunderstanding as well as to obliterate 
any trace of polytheism. 

Is it possible that Yahweh may be a derivative from the 
Hiphil of kayah, “ to be,” meaning cause to exist, and 
may mean the Creator; while the expression Yahweh 
Elohim may mean the Creator of Gods, the Lord over all 
other gods ? 

The use of the plural gods in chap. i. undoubtedly 
shows a reminiscence of a polytheistic account of Creation, 
and the changing of it to a singular with a singular verb 
leaves no doubt as to the writer’s purpose, while chap. ii. 
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leaves no ambiguity whatever. There is only one God, 
Lord over all others. 

For the use of “ us ” in the mouth of the Lord God, as 
if He were associating other gods with Him, compare also 
iii. 22, “ as one of us,” and xi. 7, “ Let us go down.” 

CoNCLUSION.—Thus, though we admit that the Old Tes- 
tament writer was influenced by Egyptian language and 
ideas in his account of the Creation, he certainly did not 
slavishly reproduce them. He had a conception of his own 
which on several main points is strongly antagonistic to 
the Egyptian: but this in itself shows that he was fully ac- 
quainted with Egyptian ideas. Not only so, but it shows 
that the Hebrews for whom he was writing were equally 
familiar with them, else why should he trouble to contra- 
dict them ? 

The Old Testament writer was therefore an apologist, 
and his purpose was to eliminate all Egyptian polytheistic 
ideas from the minds of his countrymen and establish a 
pure monotheism. The original document of Genesis 
1.-ii., therefore, cannot have been based on oral traditions 
handed down from the days of Abraham. It must have 
been written by one who was familiar with Babylonian 
accounts and ideas as well as with Egyptian documents, 
language and legendary lore. At what point in Hebrew 
history was there most likely to be a Hebrew writer who 
possessed these necessary qualifications ? And at what 

int were the Hebrew people so familiar with Egyptian 
ideas as to make it necessary so carefully to combat 
them? The Babylonian element may have been an 
inherited oral tradition; but for the Egyptian element can 
any writer more suitable be found than Moses himself, the 
traditional author of the Pentateuch; or any moment more 
likely than the period immediately succeeding the Exodus 
from Egypt? While admitting that the Babylonian 
texts have influenced the writer, it is impossible to deny 
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that the Egyptian influence has practically obliterated 
almost every trace of the Babylonian; which is exactly 
what we should expect from the Old Testament statement 
that the Hebrews sojourned for nearly four and a half 
centuries in Egypt. We could scarcely have a stronger 
confirmation of the accuracy of Old Testament history. 


12. THE GARDEN OF EDEN (GEN. II. 8-17): 
EGYPTIAN ORIGIN 


Though the story of Eden has no parallel in Babylonian, 
Eden has very generally been located as a plain in Baby- 
lonia, the word Edina in Babylonian meaning a plain. It 
is much more likely that Egypt is Eden, as Yahuda 
suggests,” and the Garden of Eden an oasis in Egypt. 
The garden was watered by the river of Eden and there 
was no rain. The only other irrigating moisture was the 
mist that rose from the ground.* Egypt is pre-eminently 
a land of one river, and everyone who knows Egypt is 
familiar with the heavy dews and close mists of the even- 
ing: and there is no rain. In ii. 6 the words are “ And 
an édh ascended from the eretz (earth) and watered the 
adamah (red earth).” In Babylonian the word édhu 
means the flooding of a river, so that the passage may 
mean, and correctly, that Eden was irrigated by the 
flooding of the river. This would be equally true of both 
Babylonia and Egypt; but the Egyptian word I’D means 
mist, and Yahuda thinks the Hebrew here uses the 
Egyptian word. The Hebrew has therefore in his mind 
the picture, so long familiar to his race, of Egypt watered 
by its one great river and its evening mists. 

If we press the meaning assigned to adamah as the 
worthless soil of the low desert, Gen. ii. 6 itself confirms 
this conclusion; for the Nile overflow does not water the 


1 A.B., pp. 160 ff. 2 ii. 6, IO. 
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adamah or desert soil, but the evening mists most 
certainly do. A few hours after sunset this mist ascends 
from the sandy desert to a height of several feet, so 
dense that a traveller may easily lose his way till it 
subsides. 

There is no doubt whatever that the garden was an 
oasis. The description in Gen. ii. will fit no other ex- 
planation. It is a tract of rich land, highly cultivated, 
full of most delightful trees, and well watered, and on the 
very verge outside it is bordered by desert, uncultivated, 
worthless soil. Adam had but to step out to find himself 
in the wilderness—and what better description of an 
oasis can be had ? All other Biblical references show that 
this is what Old Testament writers understood it to mean. 
The word Eden is used meaning vigour, power of enjoy- 
ment, prosperity, delight,’ the best years of life,” dainties, 
fatness and so on. Joel ii. 6 contrasts Eden with desert, 
or the desolation left by war or locusts, and Ps. xxxvi. 8 
seems to have the same idea. Such passages as Ezek. 
xxviii. 13, which should be read, “in the Eden of the 
Garden of God,’” and Ezek. xxxi. 9 show clearly that 
the prophets regarded Eden as an oasis surrounded by 
desert and in it was the Garden of God. No country in 
the world could more appropriately be described as an 
oasis than Egypt, for Egypt proper consists of a narrow 
strip of richly cultivated land, watered by one river, and 
surrounded on each side by rough sandy desert. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that the writer of Genesis ii. 6 ff. 
had Egypt in his mind as the background of his Eden, and 
his Garden of Eden was situated somewhere in Egypt, 
to the eastward. Though he obviously disliked the people 
and many things and ideas Egyptian, we agree with him 
that even an Israelite could scarcely fail to love the. 
country itself. 

1 Gen. xviii. 12. 2 Isa. xvii. 8. 3 Cf. Isa. li. 3. 
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THE FOUR RIVERS.—It is not generally observed that 
Gen. ii. Io definitely states that there was only one river 
in the garden, but after it left the garden it branched off 
into four heads, which means four streams. The idea 
seems to be that the river sank altogether out of sight 
and sent up four springs at different points which became 
the sources of four great rivers. Yahuda’ thinks the 
writer has got the idea from Egyptian beliefs about the 
Nile. They regarded the Nile as coming from their 
Paradise, the underworld, reaching the earth through 
two springs at the lower end of the first cataract. 

The Old Testament writer apparently extends the idea 
and wishes to show that not one, but all the greatest 
rivers known to him come from his Paradise, thus re- 
taining the Babylonian and Egyptian idea that their 
rivers were of heavenly origin. To the Egyptians the Nile 
was the continuation of their paradise river in the under- 
world. To the Old Testament writer the Pison, the Gihon, 
the Hiddekel or Tigris, and the Euphrates all have their 
origin in the river that watered his Garden of Eden. 
These four rivers were thus chosen to represent the whole 
river system of the known world. It does seem a little 
fanciful that the Tigris and Euphrates should have their 
source in a river of Egypt, if Egypt is Eden, by under- 
ground channels; but that is what Prof. Yahuda’s ex- 
planation of the passage means. The Pison must be the 
Nile from Assouan to the Mediterranean, while Havilah, 
which has gold, bdellium and onyx, he identifies with the 
hill district of Egypt between Assouan, Koptos, and the 
Red Sea. Gold from Koptos, gold from Edfu, and gold 
from Ombos are constantly recurring expressions in 
Egyptian, and all three towns are situated in that region. 
This district also supplied black basalt for statuary, 
malachite and emerald, which is perhaps the onyx of the 


1 A.B., pp. 163 ff. 
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Bible passage, and if bdellium is a form of resin like 
amber the district would suit also this condition. The 
river Gihon which compasseth the land of Kush must 
be the other portion of the Nile south of Assouan; and 
Kush must be Nubia or Ethiopia, which was in the 
extreme west in those days. This fits well with the 
idea held by the Egyptians from earliest times, that the 
Nile south of Assouan and the Nile north of Assouan 
were two separate rivers. According to Prof. Yahuda, 
though they knew they were one and the same river 
even in the Vth Dynasty (3750 B.c. downwards), Egyptian 
theology still adhered to this old distinction as late as the 
fifth century B.c. When the Israelites were in Egypt, and 
at the time of the Exodus, the Nile was still regarded as 
two rivers. Thus the four great rivers represent the two 
ends of the earth, the East and the West. 

If Pison is derived from the root push, to “ overflow,” 
in Egyptian, it is simply the equivalent of the Egyptian 
description of the Nile as a flooding river. Gihon is 
usually derived from a root, Gikh or Gukh, meaning 
“ gush,” and probably refers to the gush of the cataracts. 

HAVILAH.—Since the writer here uses Havilah and Kush 
as the names of the districts compassed by the two rivers, 
it is quite likely that Havilah in these days meant 
northern Egypt and Kush southern, for Mitzraim, the 
word for Egypt, is really a dual and means Lower and 
Upper Egypt. The Egyptians always spoke of a river or 
the sea as “ going round ” a country, so that the Hebrew 
is using the regular Egyptian expression when he writes 
“ compasseth.” The expression occurs nowhere else in 
the Old Testament. What is still more striking is that 
in ii. 14, when he speaks of the movement of the 
Tigris, he uses simply the word meaning “ to go,” the 
identical word used of their rivers by the Babylonians 
themselves. The fact that the Nile winds and curves so 
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much at many points in its course, while the Tigris goes 
straight, may of course explain the writer's choice of 
words apart from any knowledge of Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian usage. 

OTHER EGYPTIAN FEATURES.—In both Egyptian and 
Hebrew Paradise contains a Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil and a Tree of Life. 

The fruit of the Tree of Life was the food of gods, and 
confers eternal life on the eater. This was the Egyptian 
idea. It is also the Hebrew. In Gen. iii. 22 the gods 
express the fear that the man having eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge is become as one of us, and may next eat of 
the Tree of Life and live forever. The Hebrew is identical 
with the Egyptian on both points; and in both the Trees 
are situated in Paradise ; but what exactly was the idea of 
eternal life? It is not merely the eternity of spirit, but 
seems to be eternity of body as well, the escape from death 
and mortality. The eating of the Tree of Knowledge 
brought death into the world as ii. 17 definitely states, and 
had man been permitted to go one step further and eat of 
the Tree of Life, man would have lived for ever. That 
seems to be the real meaning intended, and it is purely 
Egyptian. 

To BE “ AS Gops ” (iii. 5, 22.).—To be “ as gods,” or “ as 
one of us,” is a distinctly Egyptian expression. Here 
Yahweh Elohim, the Lord God, is made to speak as if He 
were one of many gods, or Lord over many. Every 
Egyptian was striving and hoping some day to be as the 
gods, to enjoy the same delights, and “ above all for 
thousands and millions of years and jubilees, for eternity, 
to live in the underworld as a god.” It was, of course, a 
purely materialistic conception and implied, as I said, the 
eternity of the body. To be as a god in Paradise meant 
the continuation of this present life in its most delightful 
and pleasurable aspects. The pleasures of love and life 
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were two of the most attractive features of the underworld. 
The Egyptian therefore had no great desire to prolong 
unduly his life upon earth if he felt sure of Paradise, 
with such a paradise awaiting him. 

THE SERPENT.—The serpent appears also in the 
Egyptian Paradise. In Genesis the serpent is no bizarre 
repulsive monster, but a sociable, friendly, even attractive 
creature! Yahuda says, “‘ It speaks to the woman as 
animals talk in Egyptian and Biblical fables.” In Egypt he 
is constantly and openly at war with gods and men, always 
aggressive. In the Old Testament he is endowed with diplo- 
matic cunning and accomplishes his purpose by subtlety. 
This alteration of the Egyptian idea probably marks the 
difference between the racial character of the Egyptian 
and that of the Hebrew. The Egyptian will have his devil 
a straightforward, open adversary, a sport; the Hebrew 
will have him a cunning diplomat. Altogether in Gen. 
which strongly suggest an Egyptian origin—the one river 
and the mist: the river compassing the land: the Trees of 
Knowledge and of Life: to be as gods: the serpent with the 
bruising of his head and his stinging in retaliation: the 
serpent’s crawling on its belly and eating dust—all these 
are Egyptian ideas or expressions, and date from a period 
long prior to the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt. 

It is quite clear that the Old Testament narrative is 
here far more influenced by Egyptian than by any other 
nation, and if there is borrowing or imitation the Hebrew 
must be the imitator. But we must not fail to realise that 
he has adapted the borrowed material to his own ideas 
and purpose and left upon them the indelible stamp of 
monotheism. 

All this presupposes a thorough knowledge of Egyptian 
lore and has therefore a strong bearing on the author- 
ship of the original document. He must have been a 
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Hebrew who knew Egypt thoroughly. Further, when we 
come upon a passage which we cannot explain from the 
Old Testament itself, we are justified in accepting an 
Egyptian origin or explanation if it can be found, so far 
as the earlier books of the Old Testament are concerned. 


13. CONCLUSIONS (GEN. I.-XI.) 


Thus in these first eleven chapters of Genesis, which are 
still generally regarded as being purely mythical, we find 
four points of direct contact with the actual history of 
the period referred to. Gen. iv. 16 seg. professes to de- 
scribe the civilisation existing before the Flood, and, so far 
as the details of the passage go, it does so correctly. ' It 
describes life as it was in lower Babylonia at 4000-3800 
B.C. Gen. Vi.-vili. describes a great flood which excavation 
has proved to have actually happened about 4000 B.c. 
Gen. x., 1n filling in the generations of leading men between 
Noah and Abraham, describes Nimrod in words which 
leave little doubt that he has in mind the great King 
Sargon of Akkad of 2650 B.c. And in Gen. xi. the writer 
accurately describes the Ziggurat or Temple Tower, a 
feature of every Babylonian town of any importance, 
having in his mind specially the Tower of Babylon. 

In these passages, as also in his narrative of Eden and 
the Creation, the Old Testament writer shows such famili- 
arity with the history and language of Babylonia as 
leaves us in no doubt that he had older documents— 
probably the Babylonian originals—at his disposal. 
Oral tradition may account for the facts, but it can 
scarcely account for his knowledge of the original words. 
The Bible narrative, we conclude, therefore, is based on 
ancient contemporary narratives. 
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14. DATE OF THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


Some of the names used in these eleven chapters are of 
great interest because they enable us to assign a definite 
date to these original documents of the Old Testament 
narratives. Of special importance are the words used for 
the Tigris and the Chaldees. In Gen. ii. 14 the Tigris is 
named Hiddekel. From Babylonian records we learn 
that this is the oldest name of the Tigris. Down to about 
I900 B.C. it was known as the Idiklat or Idiglat. Between 
1900 and 1600 B.C. the name was changed to Diklat, the 
prefix td, which is the determinative for ' stream,” being 
then dropped. The original document of the Old Testa- 
ment thus preserves the name by which the Tigris was 
known prior to at least 1600 B.c. 

Of just as great significance is the word for Chaldees in 
Gen. xi. 28. The words used are Ur Kasdim, Ur of the 
Chaldees. The original Babylonian form was Kasdim; 
but somewhere between 1900 and 1500 B.c. the name was 
changed and spelt Kald. By 1500 B.c., therefore, Kasdim 
was obsolete, and here again the original document 
preserves the oldest form of the name, and we may with 
fairness infer that it was written down at some date 
between 1900 and 1600, or at least that the Hebrew oral 
traditions go back to that period. Had the original 
documents been written down only after the Exodus 
(fourteenth to twelfth century) the writer would have used 
the later forms. 

Other personal names in Gen. xi. add confirmation to 
this inference. They are all Babylonian names of the 
period about 2000 B.C. or earlier. Serug is the Babylonian 
Sarugi. Nahor is Nahiri or Nahirau. Terah is the Baby- 
lonian Tarhu, occurring as first part of Tarhu-underaba, 
a Hittite king. Abram is the Abarama of Babylonian. 
Lamech (iv. 18) is Lumga, the patron god of music, and it 
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is significant that Lamech's son, Jubal, was the father of 
all who handle the harp and flute (iv. 21). Ur itself is 
simply the Babylonian word Uru, which means a city; and 
Haran is Haranu, from the word meaning a street." All 
these words are relics of patriarchal times, and must have 
been brought into the dialect of Canaan by the earliest 
immigrants from Babylonia, so that the original Hebrew 
documents or traditions must date somewhere near 2000 
B.c. when Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees. 


15. HEBREW SHEOL OR UNDERWORLD 


In the Hebrew Sheol we find another reminiscence of 
Babylonian customs of the period between the Flood and 
the time of Abraham. From 3500 B.c. downwards the 
kings of Ur were buried on the slope of the mound of the 
city in the debris thrown out of the town.* A great 
pit was excavated and in that pit the royal tomb proper 
was built of limestone, which had been brought from some 
distance further north. Sometimes it consisted of one, 
and sometimes of two chambers. Here the body of the 
king was deposited with all his treasured belongings, as 
well as such furnishings as he was supposed to require in 
the other world. In the large pit around the built 
chamber lay the courtiers or victims who were either 
slain or voluntarily drank poison in honour of their king. 
A sloping passage led down to the bottom of this pit by 
which the victims entered, dressed in gaudy costumes and 
valuable headgear, and each bringing some symbol of the 
office which he or she held at court. Great numbers of 
men and women were thus sacrificed, and it may be that it 
was the method adopted by the next king of removing 
courtiers who might prove troublesome, thus securing a 
fresh start for himself. 

1 Gen. xi. 28, 3I, 32; XV. 7. 2 See Woolley, Uy, ch. ii. 
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In his tomb proper King Abargi had three persons, and 
in the outer pit sixty-two; while his Queen Shubad had 
twenty-five, making ninety people in all who perished in 
their honour. Another death-pit contained six men and 
sixty-eight women, the men by the door and the women 
neatly arranged along the sides of the pit. 

Besides these people a king took with him many other 
valuable possessions. His harpist is found with her harp 
lying across her body. His ass-drawn chariot was there 
with the harnessed asses in position and the two grooms 
at their heads. His gaming-board, a chest of clothing, 
weapons, tools (some of them saws and daggers of solid 
gold), bowls of stone, vessels and cups of copper, gold and 
silver, and other treasures are some of the equipment which 
the king took with him on his last journey at 3500 B.c.; 
and all were found as they had been deposited thousands 
of years before, most of them in excellent preservation, too. 

The bodies lay composed, showing that after they had 
taken their places there had been no movement. Not 
even their dress was disarranged. Naturally there was 
nothing to show whether they had been slain before being 
laid out, or had taken poison before lying down and passed 
peacefully over. 

The Egyptians seem to have observed this same custom, 
but at an early date they abandoned it and deposited 
glazed clay figures, usually inscribed, known as Ushabti, 
in place of the servants and courtiers. No trace of this 
wholesale sacrifice of human life has been found in Palestine 
among the Canaanites or Hebrews, but recently at Gaza 
(Tell Ajjul) Sir Flinders Petrie found in a tomb the 
skeleton of a horse, mixed with human bones and bones 
of other animals, which had been buried with their Hyksos 
owners at about 2000 B.c. The horse had been a treasured 
possession of the Hyksos, who appear to have first brought 
them to Palestine. The barbaric practice persisted down 
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to late Roman times, for in tombs under the artificial 
mounds of Goha in the Nubian Desert skeletons of horses, 
camels and dogs, with harness and trappings in massive 
silver and gaily coloured cloth were found buried with their 
owners at that late period. 

The Hebrew word Sheol has been derived from a root 
meaning a hollow, or place underground, while others 
connect it with the word to demand, because of its all- 
devouring nature, but it certainly means a death-pit, the 
abode of the dead where the shades congregate; and there 
is no doubt that the Babylonian death-pit is the origin of 
the Hebrew idea so fully described in Job xvi. 21-22, 
Ezek. xxxil. 21-23, and elsewhere. 

In Gen. xxxvii. 35 Jacob says, “ I will go down to Sheol 
to my son mourning.” There he expects to rejoin his son 
Joseph. In Prov. ii. 18 there is a distinct reference to 
the sloping paths that led down to these death-pits: “‘ Her 
course leadeth down to death and her paths to the shades 
of the dead (rephaim).’’ Chap. vii. 27 has the same idea: 
“Her house is the way to Sheol, leading down to the 
chambers of death ’’; and ix. 18 speaks of the deep places 
or valleys of Sheol. In Isa. xxxviii. 10, ‘‘ the gates of 
Sheol,” the reference is the same. 

Most significant is the description of the destruction of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in Num. xvi. 30-33: “ And 
the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up. 
They and all that belonged to them went down alive to 
Sheol, and the earth closed upon them.” There Sheol is 
obviously a death-pit, and we cannot refrain from empha- 
sising that they went down “ alive ” into Sheol. 

No less significant is Ezek. xxxii. 21-23: ‘‘ Asshur is 
there—in Sheol—and all her company: his graves are 
around him: all of them slain, fallen by the sword: whose 
graves are set in the sides of the pit, etc.” The same 
statement is made in this passage (vv. 17-32) of Egypt, 
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Asshur, Elam, and Edom. Here undoubtedly there is a 
reference to the death-pit, and Ezek. xxxii. 27 seems to 
indicate that the writer knew how the dead were arranged 
in these pits: “ They have laid their swords under their 
heads, but their iniquities shall be upon their bones,” 
instead of the gay dresses which the dead wore. Both 
these passages might almost be a description of what 
Dr. Woolley found in the royal graves at Ur; and Ezekiel 
seems to imply that the victims of the outer pit were 
slain by the sword before burial. Isa. v. 14 may be a 
reminiscence of Num. xvi. 

In Isaiah’s description of Sheol and its Shades preparing 
to welcome the arrival of the King of Babylon (xiv. 9 seq.), 
the main idea is that Sheol is a place of adjustment, where 
all pride and pomp shall be abased; a place of punishment, 
in fact, as in Ezekiel. The prophet makes the king boast 
that he will preside over the assembly of the gods on the 
mount of their assembly in the uttermost parts of the 
= north, and lo! he is brought down to Sheol and finds his 
place not in a royal tomb but in the sides of the pit outside 
among the victims. ‘‘ All the kings of the nations lie in 
glory, every one in his own house (ż.e., tomb)” ;* but the 
King of Babylon will find himself in the death-pit outside 
the tomb, slain and buried there in honour of another. 
Verse I9 continues this idea: ‘‘ Thou art cast forth out of 
thy tomb, clothed with the slain that are thrust through 
with the sword, that go down to the stones of the pit.” 
Here there is a clear reference to the gaudy dress worn by 
the victims of the death-pit; and Isaiah certainly regards 
their fate not as an honour, but as a degradation, the 
worst he can think of for the degradation of a mighty king. 
In the time of Isaiah, therefore, at about 700 B.c., these 
victims were not regarded as having done a deed of 
heroic sacrifice. Their fate seems rather to be regarded 

1 Isa, xiv. 18. 
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as a punishment, or act of vengeance. Probably they 
were chosen from among political offenders or conquered 
people, detained in prison only to be finally dragged out 
to grace their lord's final triumphal procession to the lower 
world. 

Thus if the Old Testament has preserved the correct 
Babylonian tradition, we may assume that the death of 
these victims was not voluntary,’ and the death-pit was a 
place of punishment. 

The expression “‘ go down to the pit ’’ occurs frequently 
in other passages. Sometimes Sheol is used for pit, and 
occasionally other commoner words are used. In Ps. 
xxx. 10 the word used means a snare-pit for wild beasts, a 
cistern, an underground prison, and finally a tomb. In 
Ps. Ixix. 14-15 the word is Béér, a well or cistern, obviously 
an empty cistern with deep soft mud in the bottom, and 
the risk of being filled up at any moment if rain came, 
exactly as in Ps. xl. These variants with special sig- 
nificance replaced Sheol, but the idea behind them was 
the same. The death-pit of the Babylonians lies behind 
them, and Sheol was a place of punishment and sorrow 
where the spirits remained conscious.” 

There is no trace of the Egyptian underworld in Sheol. 
It was a place of everlasting delight, while Sheol was 
manifestly a place of correction and adjustment. 


16. GOLD, SILVER AND PRECIOUS STONES 


The first reference to gold in the Old Testament is the 
gold of Havilah in Gen. ii. 11. Havilah has been identified 
with the gold district of Egypt around Koptos, Ombos, and 
Edfu. If this identification is correct, the statement of 

\ 


1 Isa. xiv. 19. p 
3 Cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 6; Ps. cxvi. 3; ix. 17; xviii. 5; Isa. xiv. 9-17; 
Jonah ii. 2. The Hades of Luke xvi. 23 is the Sheol of the O.T. 
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Genesis would be accurate even if we assign the original 
document of Genesis to as early a date as 4000, for these 
three Egyptian towns were famous for their gold output 
from the earliest times. At the same early period gold 
was used in great profusion in Babylonia, as the royal 
tombs have revealed. In these, ornaments such as ear- 
rings, combs, amulets, hairpins, figurines of animals, 
vessels, cups, bowls, and even tools and weapons, a saw, 
chisels and daggers, have been found all made of solid 
gold. No gold was procurable in Babylonia, so that the 
Sumerians must have brought it from further east. Thus 
there is nothing unusual in the mention of gold by the 
earliest writer in the Pentateuch. At about 1900, silver 
was used in currency, for we find Abraham weighing out 
400 shekels of silver to Ekram the Hittite in payment for 
the cave of Machpelah,* a fact which merely proves that 
gold was not then used as currency. 

In the thirteenth century B.c. gold was profusely 
employed in the decoration of the Tabernacle during the 
pilgrimage from Egypt;* and it was used still more freely 
in Solomon's temple as well as in decorating his house.’ 
In the Exodus narrative also* we find Bezaleel described 
as a skilful worker in gold, silver, copper, and in the cutting 
and setting of precious stones, while even in the crowd 
that left Egypt men were found who could mould a golden 
calf." 

We know from the contents of tombs that gold was 
abundant in David's reign; and, so far as Palestine is 
concerned, the period of David and Solomon was the time 
when it was most plentiful. Their supply was probably 
drawn from Egypt, though in the conquest of such 
Canaanite towns as Megiddo, Taanach and Gezer they 
must have acquired a considerable amount of gold. 


1 Gen. xxiii. 15-16. * Exod. xxv. 40. ? I Kings vi., etc. 
t Exod. xxxi. I-5. 5 Exod. xxxii. 4. 
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As for silver, 1 Kings x. 27 informs us that Solomon 
made silver as common as stones in the street, the 
supply was so plentiful. A chariot could be bought from 
Egypt for 600, and a horse for 150 shekels of silver, silver 
still being the favourite currency even in Solomon's day. 
Copper seems to have been still more abundant in Old 
Testament times, and is first mentioned in Gen. iv. 22 in 
the description of the life of the period 4000-3800 B.C. 
From then onwards, through the Bronze Age down to 
I200, and even in the Iron Age after that date, copper, 
or brass as it is named in the Old Testament, was in 
constant use. The brazen serpent in the wilderness is 
another proof that among the Israelites of the Exodus 
there were trained artificers in the working of metals. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the profuse use of copper 
among the Babylonians and the Egyptians leaves no room 
for doubting the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments. There is no anachronism. 

The making of the priest’s breastplate described in 
Exod. xxvili. 15-20 indicates that there were men like 
Bezaleel who could cut and set stones, as well as the fact 
that they had no difficulty in procuring them, for here 
twelve types of precious stones were employed. 

The average reader, when he reads such passages, is 
frequently inclined to regard them as pure romance or 
anachronism, and it is this lack of the knowledge of con- 
temporary civilisations which probably engendered the 
desire among critics of the Old Testament to bring down 
the date of writing to as late a period as possible. When 
the Bible speaks of gold as existing from the earliest 
times, the writer need be guilty of no anachronism. When 
he states that Abraham weighed out shekels of silver to 
Ephron; that the Tabernacle was decorated with gold; 
that the Israelites of the Exodus could work in gold, 
silver, copper and knew how to cut and set precious stones 
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in a gold mount, the writer is stating the plain truth, 
which we have no reason to doubt. The fact is that the 
narratives are based on earlier documents which were 
contemporary with the events. No one disputes such 
statements of the reign of David and Solomon. The 
narratives of their reigns are accepted as contemporary 
history. What we need is to get into the habit of regard- 
ing the earlier narratives as being contemporary history 
in the same sense. The only difficulty is that, in spite of 
the profusion of these metals in Palestine, very few traces 
_ of them have been found until recently by Sir Flinders 
Petrie, the reason being that tombs were freely robbed of 
all such deposits from the earliest times. 


17. CHARIOTS AND HORSES 


The earliest reference to chariots in the Old Testament 
occurs in Gen. xli. 43: Joseph rode in one of Pharaoh’s 
chariots, implying that they were used as private vehicles 
by the Hyksos kings of Egypt in the eighteenth century 
B.C. Here horses are not mentioned, though recent dis- 
coveries at Gaza have proved that the Hyksos used them. 
About the thirteenth century Joshua found himself op- 
posed by a great number of chariots drawn by horses at 
the battle of Merom. These belonged to the Canaanite 
King Jabin, whose capital was Hazor, and were all de- 
stroyed by fire, so that they must have been built of wood.’ 
In Judges i. 19 and Josh. xvii. 16 the Canaanites are said 
to possess '' chariots of iron’’; and in Judges iv. 3, 13 
Jabin King of Hazor again appears with goo chariots of 
iron, also drawn by horses, we presume. Curiously enough 
the Latin translation (Vulgate) of the Old Testament 
explains (falcat:) ‘‘ made of iron ” as meaning armed with 
scythes, attached to the axles presumably; and some 

1 Josh. xi. 4-9. 
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think that this is an anachronism, on the assumption that 
neither scythes, nor iron, nor the custom of using scythes 
in this way was in use at that period. Now, however, we 
know that iron was wrought in Palestine in the thirteenth 
century B.C., and scythes had been in use in Babylonia 
from as early as 3500, so that the Vulgate explanation of 
chariots of iron may be quite correct, so far as the use of 
scythes and iron is concerned, for the incidents recorded 
in Judges cannot have occurred earlier than the thirteenth 
century. In the eleventh century B.c., during the reign of 
Saul, the Philistines attacked Israel with 30,000 chariots ;* 
and in North Syria David captured 1,000 chariots and 
horses." Later he captured 700 chariots with horses, but 
he houghed all the horses except enough for 100 chariots, 
presumably because he had no use for so many horses,’ 
as Joshua did at Merom.* Apparently David made little 
use of chariots in the army, but Solomon made great use 
of them. He kept 1,400, and 4,000 horses, which he 
accommodated in stables built at Megiddo, Lachish, 
Jerusalem and other fortresses liable to attack. His 
stables at Megiddo have been found; and there is a tradi- 
tion that the arches under the platform of the Temple 
at Jerusalem were his stables there. This may be the 
actual fact, though the present substructure of that plat- 
form is much later than Solomon’s time. The remains of 
his stables at Lachish have also been unearthed. Solomon 
imported his chariots and horses from Egypt and in his 
time, c. 960, a brisk trade in chariots was carried on 
with Egypt. Even the Hittite and Syrian kings brought 
their chariots from Egypt in that period; and this is 
rather striking, for Egyptian monuments tell us that Hittite 
and Palestinian kings made great use of chariots in war, 


1 r Sam. xiii. 5. 2 r Chron. xviii. 4. 
3 2 Sam. x. 18. * Josh. xi. 9. 
6 1 Kings x. 26. * i Kings x. 28. 
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and they passed into Egypt from them in the seventeenth 
century B.c. By 1000 B.C. the chariot industry was thus 
in the hands of Egypt. The Hebrew chariot was, like the 
Egyptian, drawn by two horses, two-wheeled, open be- 
hind, and carried three men; for the man in charge is 
named the Shalish or third man.” The Hittite chariot 
was similar. | 

At 3500 in Babylonia Queen Shubad's private carriage 
was a sledge-chariot drawn by two asses. It was beauti- 
fully decorated on the sides with gold heads of lions, and 
in front silver heads of lionesses. Near by in her tomb 
were two four-wheeled waggons, each drawn by three oxen, 
the ordinary transport vehicles of the day. The wheels 
were solid wooden discs tyred with very thick leather. 
At a much later date on the standard of Ur the war- 
chariots have four similar wheels and each was drawn by 
two asses. By the time of Joseph the private chariots of 
the Hyksos kings were each drawn by two horses, and at 
about 1300 B.C. a private Egyptian gentleman toured all 
Palestine in his private chariot with only one servant, and 
recorded his experiences. 

The chariot, therefore, has been in use both as a private 
carriage and for war from 3500 downwards, but the earliest 
appearance of the horse dates much later. Sir Flinders 
Petrie now claims to have found the skeleton of the first 
known horse in Palestine in a Hyksos tomb at Gaza 
(Tell el Ajjul). The Hyksos swept into Palestine from 
the East, and from Palestine into Egypt about 2360 B.c., 
and ruled over both countries (probably) as the Hyksos 
Dynasty of Egypt till 1585. They were mounted horse- 
men, and so it is correct to say the horse came into Egypt 
through Palestine, but it was the Hyksos and not the 
Hittites who brought him, and at a date much earlier than 
the seventeenth century. The mounted horsemen thus 

1 2 Kings ix. 25. 
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preceded the charioteer in Egypt and Palestine by several 
hundred years, and it is curious that the chariot, known 
so long in Babylonia, did not appear sooner. That it 
came to Palestine and Egypt through the Hittites seems 
correct, but it may date from a much earlier period, for 
the Hittites were in Palestine long before the eighteenth 
century. 

There is therefore no possibility of disputing the his- 
torical accuracy or the local colouring of the Old Testa- 
ment narratives on the subject of chariots and horses. Its 
statements are strikingly accurate. The only passage 
which might have been disputed is Gen. xli. 43. It 
speaks of a date about the eighteenth century, and the 
Egyptian monuments themselves dated the arrival of 
the horse and chariot a century later. But Petrie's 
discovery at Gaza has proved that the statement 
of Genesis is quite correct. The Hyksos brought the 
horse to Egypt about 2360, long before Abraham's 
arrival in Palestine; and as the Hittites were in Palestine 
by 2000 their chariots had probably reached Egypt long 
before the seventeenth century. 


18. THE RAM AND THE BUSH (GEN. XXII. I3) 


In the same great pit of Queen Shubad at Ur were found 
two statues made of gold, lapis lazuli, and white shell upon 
a substructure of wood with bitumen to serve as “ glue.” 
Each represented a ram of the he-goats, standing on his 
hind-legs in front of a bush, to which his forelegs were 
bound by silver chains." The head of gold, with horns and 
hair of lapis lazuli, looks out through the golden leaves and 
flowers of the gold-covered bush. If not aram caught in 
a bush by his horns, it comes so near to the Genesis 
narrative as to convince us there may be some connexion 

1 See Woolley, Ur, p. 83, for a photograph. 
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between the actual discovery and the Bible description, 
although these rams preceded Abraham by nearly 1,500 
years. 

There is no doubt that in Babylonia the ram must 
have had some religious significance, like the ram-headed 
Khnub of Egypt. He may have been the god of fertility, 
and I believe that the selection of a ram in Gen. xxii. 13 
may have been intended to indicate that the ram, which 
was a god among their ancestors, or the earthly symbol of 
a god, has now in the worship of Jehovah become merely 
an animal for sacrifice to the one and only God. And 
while the incident was primarily a test of Abraham's faith, 
the ultimate purpose was to show the triumph of Hebrew 
monotheism over Babylonian polytheism, just as we find 
in the Egyptian passages of the Old Testament the 
supremacy of the one God continually emphasised against 
Egyptian polytheism. 


19. THE TEMPLE AND THE PALACE 


In their forms of government there is a striking similarity 
between the Babylonians of Ur at the height of its glory 
in the centuries preceding the time of Abraham and the 
Hebrews of later date. Among the Babylonians the 
government was a Theocracy, the king being God's 
vicegerent. He was himself most careful in every under- 
taking to speak of it as a command from God, and to give 
the glory to God, just as Solomon did in the building 
of the Temple. In Solomon’s case it was polite to do 
so, for his public works were carried out by forced levies, 
and to describe the building of the Temple, or the repair 
of the city walls, as a divine injunction would command a 
more hearty response. He was just as careful to give the 
glory to God when the work was finished as was the 
Babylonian King Ur-Nammu of Ur, who in many respects 
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resembles Solomon in the glory of his reign and the 
magnitude of his public works. 

We cannot but note also that Solomon took fourteen 
years to finish his own palace, a much longer period than 
it took to build the Temple—not because his house was on 
a grander scale, but more probably because he could not 
obtain a continuous supply of forced labour for his own 
house without raising discontent. 

Among the Hebrews the government was a Theocracy 
and continued to be so even through the period of the 
Kings, in name at least. From their arrival in Canaan 
down to 1050 the representative of God was the “ judge.” 
When war arose judges and leaders had to be found, and 
this led to their demand for a King as permanent vice- 
gerent of God, who would judge them and lead them in 
battle. After the Exile (597) and down to the period of the 
Maccabees (150) they again reverted to a Kingless Theo- 
cracy, and the Temple of God became once more the head- 
quarters of government. In the period of the Kings the 
treasury was attached to the palace and all revenue was 
paid to the King. We find handles of jars, which had 
contained revenue paid in wine and oil, inscribed with the 
words “‘ For the King,” and the name of the contributing 
town or district added below these words. After the exile 
these jar-handles are inscribed simply with the word 
“Yah ”’ or “ Yahu,” the abbreviated form of Yahweh 
(Jehovah) used in the post-exilic period, showing that the 
revenue was then paid to God and the Temple, the Treasury 
being then attached to the Temple. This is exactly 
what has been found at Ur. Inside the Temple area was 
the King’s palace, and attached to the Kimg’s house were 
the treasury buildings, a row or rows of storechambers 
for receiving the revenues paid in kind—corn, wine, oil, 
wool, or metal; and there were actually workshops pro- 
vided for the manufacture of revenue, such as wool or 
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metals, which could be more profitably disposed of in 
manufactured form. 

That the palace of the King of Ur was within the Temple 
area, and really part of it, is a most interesting fact, and 
may play a part in the location of the King's palace or 
“ high house ** at Jerusalem. David's high house must 
have stood near to where the Tabernacle was located on 
Ophel, Zion hill; and Solomon's house must also have been 
part of his Temple buildings, the treasury in both cases 
being attached to the palace. The house of the King of 
Ur discovered by Dr. Woolley was a complete replica of 
the Temple itself on a smaller scale. The King was in 
place of the god and lived in a house exactly resembling 
the House of God. There is little doubt that the same 
holds true of the Temple and the palace of Jerusalem. 
The Temple, the palace and the treasury were all within 
the Temple area, and in all probability the palace of 
Solomon followed the plan of the Temple." 


20. UR IN ABRAHAM’S TIME 


From about 3500 to 2650 Ur was the ruling city of 
Southern Babylonia. At the latter date Ur became tribu- 
tary to North Babylonia under the great Sargon of Akkad. 
From 2300 to 2180 Ur again became the ruling city, and 
this was the period of its greatest glory and power. At 
2180 the Elamites swept down bearing all before them, and 
the glory of Ur of the Chaldees was eclipsed never to shine 


1 Isa. xxxii. 14; Neh. iii. 25, 

2 Balance-sheets drawn up monthly and quarterly were found 
at Ur showing that within the Temple area was a factory where 
women were employed in spinning the wool and weaving it into 
cloth. These give lists of the women employed, and in parallel 
columns the amount of wool received by each, the work done, 
its cost reckoned by the expenditure of food and material supplied, 
and balanced against the receipts. 
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again. Its political power and prestige were gone, but for 
many centuries it remained the chief centre of moon- 
worship. It was therefore not the glorious city that 
Abraham knew and left, when he set out for Canaan about 
2000 to 1900 B.C., but a ruined city. At that time the 
population was still, as described in Gen. iv., composed of 
town-dwellers and nomad cattle owners. Abraham and 
his family belonged to the latter class. If must not be 
supposed, however, that the people of his day were of semi- 
barbarous habits. On the contrary, we are amazed at 
the revelations of culture and prosperity made by the ex- 
cavations of Dr. Woolley." Abraham dwelt in tents as all 
nomads do, but the houses of the town-dwellers were on so 
elaborate a scale that we can scarcely credit the dis- 
coveries made. Accustomed as we are to the poor one- or 
two-roomed and one-storeyed houses enclosed in a court- 
yard, of Jericho or other towns in Palestine, we looked for 
no better in Babylonia, though our knowledge of their 
massive towers, temples and city walls might have taught 
us that they knew how to build. The houses of the well- 
to-do middle classes in Ur were on a very elaborate scale 
indeed. Buried in the debris thrown over the city wall, 
they still stand to a height of ten feet on the lower slopes 
of the mound, preserved to us by the usual method of 
scavenging the interior of the town. They had all been 
built between 2180 and 1885 and all had been destroyed 
at the latter date. The lower walls were of baked brick 
to resist water and support weight, the upper portions 
were of sun-dried bricks. The whole house had been 
covered externally with plaster or whitewash. They had 
two storeys, with as many as thirteen or fourteen rooms 
built round a central court below and a corridor upstairs. 
The roof was open to the sky, admitting light, also rain at 


1 Whose description is inevitably the source of any treatment 
of the subject, 
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times, for the carrying away of which a drain was made in 
the court on the ground floor. There seem to have been 
no windows, so that the walls presented a blank surface to 
the street, which was little more than a narrow donkey- 
path or “ ditch ” such as may be seen in Bushire or any 
oriental town to-day. The outer door led into a small 
lobby where provision was made for washing hands and 
feet. This led into the central court, at the far end of 
which a brick-built staircase led to the upper storey. 
Behind the stair was a lavatory with a terra-cotta drain 
of specially made pipes fitting into each other, and on the 
right was the kitchen with its hearth. On the ground 
floor were other three rooms opening off the court, a 
reception-room, a room probably for servants, and what 
Dr. Woolley calls the family chapel. As the walls still 
stood ten feet high with no trace of roofing beams left, the 
ceilings must have been very high. No trace of the upper 
fiat remained, but the staircase and other details, such as 
the existence of pillars supporting an upstairs corridor, in- 
dicated by brick supports, leave no doubt that there had 
been an upper storey with five bedrooms at least opening 
on to the corridor or into each other. Four wooden pillars 
had supported this corridor, and columns resting on it had 
in turn supported the half-roof. The houses indicate 
luxury, but otherwise little was found to show the mode of 
living among the inhabitants, except some books in the 
form of stores of cuneiform tablets. Some of these were 
temple hymns, some were mathematical tablets ‘‘ from 
plain sums in addition to methods of extracting square 
and cube roots”! It is a great comfort to know that 
Abraham must have been sufficiently well educated to 
know how to extract a square or cube root ! 

One of the most interesting features of these houses was 
the private chapel. A single course of bricks at one end 
above the floor served as base for an altar, with above it 
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a small niche in the wall for the reception of figurines of 
the deity. Against the adjacent wall was a square brick 
column which may have been an incense altar, and under 
the floor was the family burial vault, built of bricks and 
arched, in which each member of the family was laid as 
he died. Where a house had no chapel this burial vault 
might be under any room, and beneath the floors of other 
rooms single burials were occasionally found, the bodies 
placed under clay coffins shaped like inverted baths, which 
took the place of the vault. The dead continued to inhabit 
the house where they had lived, an example of the idea 
of “ family continuity so strong in the ancient Hebrews.”’ 
This may be the explanation of the burials of infants 
found under the floors of rooms in the houses of Jericho 
of some two or three centuries later date, which did not 
appear to be examples of infant sacrifices. In Ur burial 
under the floor of the house seems to have been universal. 

In these houses and all over the town clay figurines 
were picked up. These sometimes represent deities and 
their worshippers, sometimes are rough copies of the 
Temple statues, and sometimes are more of the type of the 
Astarte figurines found in Palestine." They indicate the 
nature of the deities worshipped, and they are, of course, 
the teraphim or images of the household which Rachel 
‘“ stole ” from her uncle Laban. Doubtless many of 
these figurines were of gold, silver and copper, but clay 
always remains where gold vanishes! They were the 
great link with the home life, and Rachel could not endure 
to make a complete break with the life of her own people.” 
So long as she had these images she lived under the protec- 
tion of her own gods, and so idolatry dwelt in the home till 
Jacob purged it away (xxxv. 4), and buried all the strange 
gods or teraphim which they brought with them under the 
great oak of Shechem, before he went to meet his God at 

' See D.B.H., ii. 81 ff. 2 Gen. xxxi. 24; XXXV. 4. 
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Bethel. It is curious to note that Jacob chose to bury 
these idols under this oak, for it was itself a recognised 
Canaanite sanctuary, if, as is likely, it is the same oak as 
referred to in Judges ix. 6 at the coronation of Abimelech. 
It is another illustration of the fact that ground once con- 
secrated to any god was always regarded as sacred. In 
the same way many of the cities assigned to the Levites as 
sacred are known to us now to have been originally 
Canaanite cult-centres. They had been chosen for the 
very reason that already the odour of sanctity was about 
them. | 

In the temple of Nin-gal, the moon-goddess, dating 
also about 2180, there was found a weaver's pit sunk in 
the brick-paved floor so that the weaver could sit on its 
edge and work the loom exactly as handloom weavers 
used to, and do still in our own country. This is one of 
the instances of the manufacture of ‘‘ revenue wool ” into 
cloth referred to above. 

Near by was the priests’ kitchen. In an open court was 
a deep draw-well with a bitumen-covered trough beside the 
mouth, exactly as we found at the mouths of cisterns of 
various periods in ancient Zion. A large copper ring was 
fixed to the pavement and through this the rope had run 
for lowering and drawing up the skin bucket. There were 
two brick fire-places against one wall and against another 
stood the brick-built cutting-up table of the cook, scored 
in every direction on its surface by the knife of the cook. 
Near this court was a very small room containing the 
brick oven for bread, just as may be seen in Siloam or 
elsewhere in Palestine to-day. In another room was a 
cooking range with two furnaces and circular brick-built 
flues. Round these flues ran the flames and at intervals 
were holes for the reception of pots, all much the same as 
the extemporised range of an open-air kitchen in an en- 
campment of soldiers or holiday-makers of the present 
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day. Dr. Woolley claims that this is the oldest known 
kitchen in the world, and travellers in the East can see how 
closely the cooking arrangements there to-day resemble 
this kitchen of Abraham's time. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature discovered by Dr. 
Woolley was the spirit-guarded house. In one dwelling- 
house under the brick-paved floor lay a series of boxes 
along the bottom of each wall. Three bricks formed each 
box—the floor above served as top and the ground below 
as bottom. The fourth side was open. Each box con- 
tained a figurine in unbaked clay, rather crudely shaped, 
and painted. These figurines represented snakes, dogs, 
gryphons, human figures, men with heads of lions and 
bulls, men with bull’s legs, men with the bodies of fishes, 
every sort of living creature that in popular superstition 
was credited with the power to bring luck or avert evil. 
With each was deposited also fragments of the feast which 
had celebrated their installation as guardians of this 
house, a piece of bone or a few calcined grains of barley. 

These figurines and the ceremony of their installation 
were already known from the cuneiform texts, but this is 
the first instance of their being actually found on duty in 
their sentry-boxes. It is a quaint touch that one side of 
each box was left open to allow the spirit inhabitant 
freedom to move about. They had not reached the idea 
that spirits cannot be imprisoned or obstructed by matter ! 

No houses on so elaborate a scale have been found in 
Palestine. Until recently, in fact, no two-storeyed houses 
were known. There is, however, a passage in 1 Kings 
vii. 7 which, when properly understood, implies that the 
porch of Solomon’s house was a two-storeyed building. In 
the A.V. the last few words read, '' and it was covered with 
cedar from one side of the floor to the other.” The 
Hebrew words are “from qarqa to qarqa,” which really 
means “‘ from floor to floor,” indicating that there were two 
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floors in the building. At Gezer one house was found 
which Dr. Macalister thought had been a two-storeyed 
building, but the evidence was not conclusive. Quite 
recently, however, at Gaza Sir Flinders Petrie discovered 
that two-storeyed houses were in use there at 2000 B.C. or 
somewhat later. 

The Ur of Abraham's time was but a shadow of its 
former self, but the people were far ahead of their Hebrew 
descendants or even the Amorites and Hittites of Canaan 
in many features of their civilisation. They could read 
and write and do arithmetic. They kept accurate accounts 
of all their business transactions .and carefully stored 
their receipts. Their houses show that they lived in 
comfort and luxury and evidently went in for elaborate 
cooking. They had definite religious beliefs, especially 
regarding the survival of the spirit and the power of the 
spirits over the living. In state business they were enter- 
prising. The treasury was part of the temple buildings, 
and consisted of a series of storechambers built round an 
open court for the storing of the different materials paid 
as revenue. Their method of dealing with temple revenue 
is helpful as indicating the methods adopted in the 
Treasury at Jerusalem. When revenue was paid in, the 
priests wrote out receipts on clay tablets. One copy was 
presumably given to the payer, but a copy was certainly 
kept and carefully stored in the archives of the temple. 
Hundreds of these tablets were found in Ur detailing 
business transactions of the temple. ‘‘ A herd of sheep, a 
single cheese, a bale of wool, copper ore from foreign lands, 
animals, oil, wood and gold for making statues probably,” 
every item paid in was carefully recorded and every item of 
expenditure was just as carefully detailed. 

The same method was adopted both of storing and re- 
cording in the eighth century B.c. at Samaria. A receipt 

1 Dr. Woolley, Ur. 
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was written in ink in cursive Hebrew on an ostrakon or 
broken bit of pottery. Perhaps a duplicate was given to 
the payer, but one was kept. These potsherd receipts were 
found in Samaria in the treasury of the palace, thrown 
in a heap on the floor of the room which served as ‘‘ the 
receipt of custom.” They were not so methodical as the 
people of Ur. | | 

The similar fragments of pottery found in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere in Palestine are also revenue receipts; and 
though the palace and treasury of the Hebrew kings have 
vanished completely, some day a scattered heap of these 
receipts in early Hebrew writing may yet be discovered. 
Even the original manuscripts of the Book of the Wars of 
the Lord,’ The Book of Yashar,* the Book of the Acts 
of David,’ or of the Acts of Solomon‘ may some day be 
unearthed, though there is little hope if they were stored 
in the Temple, so thoroughly was it destroyed even to its 
very foundations. I have often wondered if Isaiah, for 
instance, used notes in his speeches, and occasionally 
dragged a slab of a broken pot, containing his notes, from 
the pocket of his skirt to refresh his memory ! 


1 Num. xxi. 14. 2 Josh. x. 13. 
8 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 4 x Kings xi. 41 


PART lI 


THE EGYPTIAN NARRATIVES IN GENESIS AND 
EXODUS 


THE Old Testament claims for the Hebrews a close contact 
with Egypt from the very beginning of their race. 
Scarcity of fodder drove Abraham to Egypt, which implies 
a close intercourse between Egypt and Palestine at that 
date. Some years later Jacob in his old age sent his sons 
to Egypt to buy corn, and this resulted in the emigration 
of his family to the land of Goshen, where they were 
settled by the Pharaoh. There they were treated with 
great consideration and enjoyed certain privileges while 
that Pharaoh reigned, but the expulsion of the Hyksos 
Dynasty in 1585 B.c. led to the reduction of their status 
from being free citizens to that of slaves, or foreigners, 
compelled by the new Pharaoh to labour in his levies for 
public works under very exacting taskmasters. For this 
enforced labour only part of the Hebrew population would 
be called up at a time, while the others would continue to 
work on the land, as we find in Exod. v. 4-5, where the 
two classes are distinguished from each other. Exod. i. 8 
definitely states the cause of this change in the condition 
of the people. '' Now there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph,” words which clearly refer 
to the change of dynasty, when the last king of the Hyksos 
Dynasty was expelled by his XVIIIth Dynasty conquerors. 
The Hyksos or shepherd kings had ruled over Egypt and 
Southern Palestine from 2340, and it was through their 
affinity with the people of Canaan that Abraham and 
Joseph found favour with the Hyksos kings of their day. 
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The period between Abraham and the Exodus accord- 
ing to the Old Testament itself would seem to be about 
600 years. If we take I450 as the date of the Exodus, 
accepting Garstang's conclusions at Jericho, the date of 
Abraham’s arrival must be about 2050. If we take 1215 
as the date of the Exodus, which is more likely, Abraham's 
arrival was about 1815,’ and during all these years the 
Hebrews were in close contact with Egypt. For 430 years, 
in fact, they lived in Egypt, enjoying friendly intercourse 
with Egyptians, and undoubtedly acquiring familiarity 
with Egyptian language, manners, customs, religion, 
officialdom, court life and etiquette. It was inevitable 
that the Hebrews should be deeply affected by Egyptian 
civilisation. 

If the Old Testament narratives are historically ac- 
curate, therefore, we have a right to find traces of Egyptian 
influence in the Hebrew documents; and if these are 
distinctly manifest in the narratives dealing with Egypt 
their presence establishes the historical accuracy of the Old 
Testament. It may even go further, and prove that the 
original Hebrew documents were written when the author's 
knowledge of things Egyptian was still fresh and vivid; 
or, in other words, were written by one who knew Egypt 
thoroughly, and written, too, near to the time when the 
events recorded actually happened. 

We have already shown that even in the Old Testament 
narratives of the Creation, Paradise, and the Flood, there 
are indisputable traces of Egyptian influence on Hebrew 
language and ideas. We shall now speak of those nar- 
ratives which deal only with events that happened in 
Egypt, and see how far the writer is accurate in his 
knowledge of the period and in the historical setting of his 
narrative. 

1 See below, pp. 180-189. 
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1. JOSEPH AND THE MIDIANITES (GEN. XXXVII.) 


In Gen. xxxvii. we find Joseph ruthlessly thrown into an 
empty cistern and left to struggle in the mud till he 
perished, quite a favourite method of getting rid of some 
objectionable person in Palestine, as we may see from 
Jer. xxxviii. 6-12 and other passages. Such cisterns 
were fed by surface drainage during the rain season and 
naturally contained a deep deposit of mud in the bottom, 
which meant a long-drawn-out and painful death for the 
victim. Itis no wonder that the anguished look of the lad 
haunted his brethren for years and they regarded later 
misfortune as a punishment. '' We are verily guilty in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul when he besought 
us, and we would not hear.”* From this slow death of 
drowning in mud he was saved by the arrival of a caravan 
of Ishmaelites or Midianites on their way from Gilead to 
Egypt with their goods. 

There is no need to doubt the accuracy of the narrative, 
which in fact gives us new information. The old route 
for merchant caravans from Babylonia, Baghdad, Hit, 
and Palmyra to Damascus is still used. From Damascus 
the old route passed south through Transjordania, Gilead, 
past Sodom and Gomorrah, which owed their prosperity 
and their mixed population, with the consequent looseness 
of morals, to the fact that, like Suez or Port Said of to-day, 
they were on the main trade route between the Far East and 
the West. There the route probably crossed the Jordan 
to Jerusalem and other western towns of Palestine, such 
as Lachish, Gath, and Gaza, from which it followed the 
sea-coast to the borders of Egypt. This was the route 
followed by Chedorlaomer and his allies in Gen. xiv. In 
later times a branch of this route from the East, known as 
the Via Maris, ‘‘ the way of the sea,” crossed the Jordan 

1 Gen. xlii. 21. 
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just north of the lake of Galilee, passed down its western 
side, and entered the valley near Magdala, which led them 
into the plain of Esdraelon. This was the route followed - 
by the Assyrians in their attacks upon Megiddo, Taanach, 
Samaria and other western forts and on their way to 
Jerusalem. 

But Gen. xxxvii. 25 introduces a new deviation of this 
ancient trade route. ‘‘ The Ishmaelites came from Gilead 
with their camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Egypt.” They had come down 
the east side of Jordan as far as Gilead. They must have 
crossed Jordan just at the south end of the Sea of Galilee, 
and Dothan would thus be on their direct route to 
Samaria, Shechem, Gezer, Gerar, Gaza and Egypt. From 
the south end of the sea their route would then be practic- 
ally the same as the later Via Maris, though they probably 
called at Bethshan before passing west. We gather from 
the passage that these travelling traders varied their 
routes and naturally followed the line of the most populous 
regions. 

I know of no direct mention of these Midianite traders 
in Egyptian or other inscriptions so far discovered. In 
the Old Testament they are regarded as the sons of 
Ishmael, and the two names are synonymous. 

We find them identified again in the history of Gideon’s 
conquest of the oppressing Midianites’ about 1150 B.C. 
At this date they possessed gold, jewellery, and valuable 
ornaments for themselves and their camels, and Gideon 
demanded as his share of the spoil all the gold ear-rings 
~ of the victims. These weighed 1700 shekels of gold, or 

` about thirty pounds. Besides these he had saharontm, or 

crescents (Petrie), though these are probably torques or 

frentlets; collars or pendants (notyphuth); and the neck- 

laces or chains (’oreguth) worn round the camel’s necks. 
1 Judg. viii. 24. 
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These were probably of gold or silver-gilt. Petrie seems 
to think that this gold of the Midianites was stolen by 

‘them from Gerar, since he found four large deposits of 
gold objects there, all of them dating about 1140. The 
Midianite devastation of the country extended as far 
north as Gaza,” and Gerar probably suffered, too. It is 
certainly curious that only in the level of Gideon’s period 
was gold found in any quantity at Gerar. Judges viii. 24 
is probably a contemporary document, recounting a fact 
which would certainly have been forgotten had the docu- 
ment been written long after the event. It is interesting 
also that the Midianites fled to Transjordania, which they 
were so accustomed to traverse, and were pursued by 
Gideon almost to Amman. 


2. POTIPHAR, THE CHIEF OF THE EXECUTIONERS 
(GEN. XXXVII., XXXIX.) 


The head of a department in Egypt was known as the 
SAR. Potiphar is here described as the Sar hattabkhim, 
which literally means the Chief of the Butchers. The chief 
butcher and baker are both described by the title Sar.’ 
So we find the sare miqneh are the overseers in charge of 
Pharaoh’s cattle’ and the sare missim‘ are the task- 
masters, chiefs of the compulsory labour department. In 
Gen. xii. 15 “ the princes of Pharaoh ” who saw Sarah are 
also the Sare Par'oh, Pharaoh’s chief officials. Phicol, in 
xxi. 22, is described as the Sar of Abimelech’s army at 
Gerar. Phicol is itself an Egyptian word, Pa-Khali, 
meaning the Syrian, which shows that Syrians were re- 
garded as foreigners in Gerar at 1900 B.C. and that the 
Egyptian language was then known and spoken there. It 
implies also that Sar is an Egyptian title, and that Gerr 

, was held by the Egyptians at the time of Abrahafm's 

1 Judg. vi. 3. 2 Gen. xl. 2. ? Gen. xlvii. 6. * Exod i. II. 
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visit, as has proved the fact, for excavation has now re- 
vealed that Southern Palestine was then held by the 
Hyksos kings of Egypt. 

The word Sar occurs elsewhere in the Old Testament" 
and always means the Head of a Department, so that the 
English translation “ Chief ” is correct. 

Usually it is rendered by “ Prince ’’ and the feminine 
form Sarah by “ Princess,” as if from the Babylonian word 
Sharru, a prince; but this Babylonian word is never 
written Sarru, always Sharru, so that this derivation is 
erroneous. The name of Abraham’s wife is interesting. 
Before their visit to Egypt it is spelt Sarai, but after that 
it is written Sarah, the feminine form of Sar.” Sarai is 
regarded as a plural with pronominal suffix meaning “ my 
princes ” (not “ my princess ”). Sarah means Chieftainess, 
the Head of the Tribe; so that for some reason her position 
has undergone some change through that visit to Egypt 
and the change is reflected in the name. In Egypt the 
woman was the head, and descent was by her, and Sarah 
may have adopted the same position. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the Hebrew language 
has taken the word Sar straight from the Egyptian, and 
used it in exactly the same sense. 

As early as the Vth Dynasty (c. 3700 B.C.) we find an 
expedition to the mines at Sinai headed by two Sars, so 
that the word was an Egyptian title long before the time 
of Abraham (1900). In the XIIth Dynasty (c. 2500) the 
head official of these mines is described in the reports as 
Mer, and Sar does not occur; but as these officials were 
sent out for temporary duty at Sinai the Mer of the mines 
may have been a Sar at home before being appointed. 

Whether the word is an Egyptian title borrowed, or the 


é E.g., Job xxxix. 25; I Kings xxii. 26; Isa. xxiii. 8; Dan. 
25.— Sar Sarim, ‘‘ Chief of Chiefs,’’ used of God: and chiefs 
iness for priests. 2 See Gen. xvii. 15. 
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Hebrew equivalent of some such title as Sar or Mer, there 
is no denying the fact that the Hebrews came under the 
influence of Egyptian thought and language as early as 
I900 B.C., almost immediately on their arrival in Canaan. 
Abraham came into direct touch with the court in Egypt, 
and with Egyptian influence at Gerar. His wife seemed 
to be accepted at both courts independently of himself, and 
her change of name is significant. At Gerar, the presence 
of a Syrian as general, bearing an Egyptian name and the 
title of Sar, along with the fact that in the Pentateuch Sar 
is elsewhere used only of an Egyptian official, goes to 
confirm the’ suggestion that Hebrew borrowed from the 
Egyptian language, and that Sar is an Egyptian word. 
Even in the other instances of its use in the Old 
Testament the idea of solitary pre-eminence is never 
absent. 

A further interest attached to this word is pointed 
out by Prof. Yahuda.' During the period of the New 
Kingdom (c. 1580-1100), which certainly covers the latter 
part of the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt, official judges were 
appointed to the various towns or districts, and the 
supreme judge over all was described by this same title; 
so that in the Joseph and Exodus period Sar could quite 
well mean ‘‘ supreme judge.” According to Petrie? the 
title of the supreme judge was Sab and the court of judg- 
ment was Zadu, and the Sab Zadu came next to the vizier, 
except when the vizier was also chief justice. In the 
incident recorded in Exod. ii. 14, where Moses interferes 
between two Hebrews quarrelling, we find the words in the 
Authorised Version: ‘‘ Who made thee a prince (Sar) and 
a judge over us ?’’ When we look closely at the Hebrew 
words, however, we find they ought to run: “‘ Who set thee 
up for Man, or Sar, or judge over us ?”’ As is pointed out 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Man,” or “ the Man,” is an Egyptian title for 

1 S.P., p. 36. | ? S.L.E., p. 42. 
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the vizier or king’s double. It is used of Joseph, who was 
“even as Pharaoh,” in Gen. xliv. 18 by his own brethren ; 
and Say may mean ' supreme judge.” Thus the passage 
actually means, as Yahuda explains it, ‘‘ Who made thee 
vizier, or supreme judge, or even an ordinary magistrate, 
over us?” and the gradation of official rank from the 
highest to the lowest is obviously intentional. 

The verse suggests in a striking manner the four highest 
grades of official rank in Egypt. There is the Pharaoh, 
who ranks as a god above all men; then his vizier, who is 
the “man” pre-eminently, the first man in the country; 
then the Sav, who under the vizier is supreme in his own 
department; and lastly the ordinary official or magistrate. 
If Prof. Yahuda is right in this, it betrays an intimate 
knowledge of officialdom on the part of the writer, which 
seems possible only to one who had resided in court 
circles for some considerable time. When the people in 
Num. xvi. 13 taunted Moses with wishing to make himself 
a “Sar ”’ over them, they were doubtless thinking of the 
above taunt in Exod. ii. 14; but the passage shows that 
they were familiar with the title and its meaning. 


3. THE PRISON (GEN. XXXIX.) 


As a slave in Potiphar’s house Joseph is described as an 
’1sh matzliakh, which really means “a man who makes 
others prosper,” a man who brings luck, and soon every- 
thing in the management of the house was entrusted to 
him as steward or overseer. ‘‘ There is none greater in this 
house than I ” (v. 9), he said to Potiphar's wife; and this 
is quite in accordance with Egyptian housekeeping. 
Potiphar himself knew nothing of his household affairs, 
and the wife was not the housekeeper. 

The story of Potiphar’s wife and Joseph is a typical 
Egyptian narrative, paralleled in the main details by the 
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Tale of the Two Brothers, which was written about 1215 
B.C. for the amusement of Sety II, son of the supposed 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. As a result of the incident 
Joseph was transferred to the prison. 

In xxxix. 22 Potiphar is described as Sar beth hasohar, 
** Keeper of the Prison,” “ Chief of the House of Sohar.” 
The usual word for prison in Hebrew is Bor, a “ pit or 
dungeon,’’ and disused cisterns or rock-cut tombs were 
frequently used as prisons both in Palestine and Egypt. 
Here, however, it is a building and every detail points to 
the House of Sohar as being some public place of detention, 
some building on a large scale, well known by its name 
Sohar. The Hebrew writer is using a special name. It is 
not an ordinary dungeon. It was a place “‘ where the 
king’s prisoners were bound,”” and these were men like 
the Chiefs of the butlers and bakers who had somehow 
offended the Pharaoh. Sohar was, in fact, a place where 
political offenders were sent to end their career, and there 
was little hope of deliverance. Only the Pharaoh could 
release them. Sometimes he “lifted up their head,” 
restored them; and sometimes they were handed over to 
the Tabbakhim, or executioners; but they might linger there 
for years unless some friend made “‘ mention of them unto 
Pharaoh and brought them out of this house.” Here the 
writer calls it a house, a building,” and in the next verse 
speaks of it as a Bor, or dungeon, the regular Hebrew 
word for a prison. 

Within its walls prisoners were employed in some form 
of compulsory labour, as xl. 22 suggests, and Joseph was 
put in charge as overseer—‘' Whatsoever they did there, 
he was the doer of it.” Potiphar held him responsible 
and trusted him as fully as in the matters of his household 
(v. 23), so that Joseph’s being thrown into prison was a 
mere matter of policy on his part. 

1 Gen. xxxXix. 2I. 2 xl. 14. 
6 
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"The butchers, or executioners, of whom Potiphar was in 
charge were evidently wardens and prison officials, though 
we should more correctly describe them as the garrison; 
for there is no doubt, even from the Old Testament de- 
scription, that this prison was a fortress situated somewhere 
on the borders of Egypt, and close to where the route 
of the Midianite traders led them into that country. 
Probably it was a border fortress of defence as well, like 
Daphnae, the Tahpanhes of Jeremiah. The garrison ap- 
parently had to act as executioners when any prisoner 
was condemned by the Pharaoh to die:* and this explains 
why they are here called butchers. It was the local nick- 
name. The Old Testament narrative has preserved this 
little bit of local colouring which excavation would prob- 
ably never give us, and indicated by the name that few 
ever left the walls of that prison alive. In lexicons the 
word sohar has been derived from the Hebrew verb “ to 
go round,” and given as meaning a circular tower, but it 
is much more likely that we have here the Egyptian name 
of a fortress transliterated into Hebrew. Prof. Yahuda 
has identified Sohar with a prison fortress on the east 
border of Egypt, known on inscriptions by the name Tar 
or Tohar. To this fortress, these inscriptions tell us, were 
sent deposed state officials (sars) and hardened criminals, 
in other words, king’s prisoners. There is no doubt that 
here the Old Testament writer is referring to this well- 
known place of execution, and has preserved its name. 

Potiphar, therefore, was not only chief of the butchers 
and chief of the prison, but commander of a garrison 
fortress as well, and manifestly a very shrewd man. 


1 Gen. xl. 19, 22. 
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4. DREAMS (GEN. XL.) 


Though dreams were regarded in Egypt as one means of 
communication with the deity, the Canaanite habit of 
seeking such guidance by frequenting shrines, or places 
where God could be met, such as Bethel, was not in 
vogue in Egypt until late. It is true that at the Egyptian 
turquoise mines of Serabit in Sinai there were Bethel 
shelters close to the temple, where the miners went to 
sleep in the hope that the goddess of the mines would 
reveal to them by dreams where the best turquoise could 
be found, and doubtless Egyptian workmen and officials 
may have adopted this custom; but even at Serabit it was 
a Canaanite habit, for most of the miners came from 
Syria and Canaan. The sadness of the chief butler and 
baker’ leaves the impression that to Egyptians any such 
message from the gods was cause for alarm. The fact that 
dream-interpreters were few or inefficient also points to 
such dreams being an unusual experience in Egypt. 
Pharaoh’s dreams? were regarded by him also as an un- 
usual happening, and there were no dream interpreters to 
be found when the magicians failed. Apparently there 
never was an official at court whose duty it was to interpret 
such divine messages. They were of rare occurrence. 
Judges vii. 13-14 shows how different was the case in 
Canaan. There an ordinary soldier comes forward and 
interprets the dream of the barley-cake. 

On this account we might be disposed to regard these 
passages as completely un-Egyptian ; but when we examine 
the language used we find such traces of Egyptian in- 
fluence as convince us that the narrative was written in 
Egyptian surroundings. 

When we read the words, “‘ within three days shall 
Pharaoh lift up thy head,” and know that in Egyptian 

1 Gen. xl. 6. 2 Gen. xli. 
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literature this expression is regularly used of ‘‘ awakening 
the dead to life” in the underworld, we are struck not 
only with its appropriateness here, but also with the 
writer's intimate knowledge of Egyptian. The story 
begins to move out of the realm of fiction into that of 
historical reality. We do not, however, easily reconcile 
ourselves to the pun on the expression in v. 19: “ Within 
three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee,” 
and feel that the expression may have lost its religious 
significance in colloquial Egyptian. So in vv. 20-21, 
when Pharaoh made a feast unto all his servants and 
“ lifted up the head of the chief butler and of the chief 
baker,” the expression must mean that he put them on 
trial before the others. For the moment the heads of 
both would be uplifted and hope restored, but it cannot 
mean that both were “ awakened to new life.” 

In xl. 15 the expression ‘‘ the land of the Hebrews ”’ is 
used by Joseph entirely from the Egyptian’s point of 
view, and can only mean the land from which they came 
or in which they were known to reside, for at this time 
and for many centuries after there was no land which 
could be called the land of the Hebrews. 

But the most interesting of all is the word used to 
describe the baker’s baskets. They are called Sallé 
Khori and khort has always been taken to mean “ white,” 
being a reference to the white bread in the baskets, without 
any investigation as to whether the Egyptians baked white 
bread then, which we think is most unlikely. The word 
khort is certainly not Hebrew. It might be from the 
Egyptian khrt for bread, but even then white would be an 
uncertain rendering. I believe Prof. Yahuda has solved 
this problem.’ Khori is the Egyptian word Khar, or 
Kharu, used to describe pottery and other articles made 
by the Kharu people, which were apparently imported into 


1 Gen. xiv. 6; xxxvi. 20, etc. 
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Egypt and, as we know, were sołd all over Palestine: 
and the Kharu are no other than the Horites of the Old - 
Testament, located near Mount Seir.' This passage, there- 
fore, should be read ' three Horite baskets.” There is 
evidence to show that Horite manufactures were well 
known in Egypt at this period. When Thothmes III 
(fifteenth century) captured Megiddo in North Palestine he 
mentioned in the list of spoils “ a large vessel of Kharu 
ware.” Horite goods were thus in circulation in Egypt 
and Palestine as early as the fifteenth century, and the Old 
Testament adds additional evidence. 

In that one verse* there has lain concealed all these 
years a piece of information which we would never have 
acquired but for the study of the Old Testament in the 
light of Egyptology. These Horites, much despised by 
Israel probably, were a very clever and active people with 
a large export trade for their various manufactures, and 
apparently their pottery was treasured, else why should 
the Egyptian king mention finding that Horite pitcher at 
Megiddo ? Fresh evidence recently acquired informs us 
that not only their goods, but the Horites themselves, 
were spread over Palestine. At least they are found at 
Ras Shamra in the far north of Syria as early as I200 B.C., 
for in the Ras Shamra Tablets Text No. 2 the Horites are 
mentioned with Hittites and Greeks as people who are to 
be excluded from the precincts of the temple at Ras 
Shamra. This greatly strengthens Yahuda's identifica- 
tion and explanation in this passage. The Horites were 
manifestly an important tribe in commerce and manu- 
facture, though they were not altogether approved of 
by the religious people of the ancient Syrian town 
Ugarit. The text runs: “ Apollo (?) worshippers, Horites, 
Hittites and Greeks (?) are to be expelled from the pre- 
cincts.' Apparently they are to be excluded because they 

1 See S.P., p. 86. 2 Gen. xl. 16. 
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are worshippers of Apollo or some other deity not in- 
cłuded among those for whom the temple was erected. 
There are about twelve deities on the list and the sun is 
not among them. The Horites may have been sun- 
worshippers.” 


5. THE DREAMS OF PHARAOH (GEN. XLI.) 


In this narrative there are again several evidences that 
the writer was familiar with Egyptian life and customs. 
Like the Egyptians, he speaks of the Nile always as simply 
“ the river,” and adopts the Egyptian word ye’or, which 
becomes the regular name for the Nile in the Old Testament 
while the plural of it is often used of the branches of the 
Nile. Very curiously, too, when he speaks of the river 
brink he uses the Hebrew word Sephath, ‘‘ Lip,” which is 
also the word used by the Egyptians; but in this case the 
Egyptian has borrowed the word from the Semitic 
(Yahuda), just as it has also borrowed from Hebrew the 
words for heart, eye, ear, tongue, and body. This inter- 
change of words and idioms between Egyptian and 
Hebrew most runes took place during the period of the 
Hebrew soj ourn. 

The magicians are named Karim (vv. 8, 29),* which 
has always been regarded as an Egyptian word, yet it 
does not occur in Egyptian so far as known. Prof. 
Yahuda, however, makes the very clever suggestion that 
it is made up of two Egyptian words, Rhort or khari, 
“overseer ” or “ president,” and dm or im, “ a book,” the 
word thus meaning '' president of the (Sacred) books *— 
t.e., books of divination and sorcery. This would mean 


1 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 
1932, p. 161, and National Geographical Magazine, July, 1933. 
2 Cf. Exod. viii. II, 22; viii. 3, 14, 15; ix. 11; Dan. i. 20; ii. 2 
(of the Magi). 
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that the Old Testament writer coined the word; and, if 
so, he must have had a very intimate knowledge of 
Egyptian as well as great freedom in the use ofit. There 
is, of course, no difficulty in accepting this if we admit that 
the original document was written at the time and by one 
`- who had spent his life in Egypt. His readers, too, must 
have been very familiar with the language to understand 
what the word meant. It is quite likely, however, that it 
is a borrowed Egyptian word with the Hebrew plural 
ending added. It has been taken over from the original 
Egyptian document of the Joseph narrative, for there can 
be nodoubt that these early Old Testament narratives deal- 
ing with Egypt are based on permanent Egyptian records.” 


6. SHAVING THE Bopy (GEN. XLI. 4) 


When summoned into the Pharaoh’s presence Joseph 
first shaved himself, which means that he shaved his 
whole body, as priests did before entering the divine 
presence, and put on clean garments and came unto 
Pharaoh. This is exactly what anyone, official or other- 
wise, would have done. It was an open recognition that 
the Pharaoh was himself divine. It is an unmistakable 
proof that the writer was fully conversant with the court 
etiquette of Egypt. 


7. EGYPTIAN IDIOMS IN GEN. XLI. 


The Hebrew name for Egypt, Mitzraim, is really a dual 
form and means the two Egypts. “In all the land of the 
two Egypts ” is an oft-recurring expression in these early 
narratives. This means Upper and Lower Egypt, and the 
dual form preserves the historical fact of the union of the 
two in the dim antiquity of past Egyptian history. No 
definite date can be assigned to this union, and they were 

1 Cf. Petrie, E. and I., p. 28. 
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continually breaking apart, but it is the great date-point 
in Egyptian literature. ‘‘ Such as hath not been in the 
two Egypts, since the foundation (+.e., union) thereof even 
until now ’” is a characteristic Egyptian expression. All 
that- we know is that this union was an accomplished fact 
in the earliest dynasties, and was frequently dissolved and 
re-established by conquest. This division of the country, 
however, is probably at the root of the idea that there were 
two rivers in Egypt. 

In Isaiah and Jeremiah* the word came to be used as a 
singular, both parts being united at the time, just as 
shamayim, “two heavens,” and elohim, “ gods,” are 
generally used as singular nouns. When Joseph was 
vizier the two were united under him, but there was 
continual unrest in Southern Egypt and finally a rebellion 
from the south drove out the Hyksos kings and established 
the XVIIIth Dynasty under Aames in 1585. The two 
were again united. 

When we find the Hebrew writer using the words for 
‘“‘ good ” and “‘ bad ” in the sense of “ fat” and “lean ” 
(vv. 2, 3), the word “ mouth ” in the sense of “‘ command ” 
(v. 40), and the words for “ set ’’ and “‘ place ” in the sense 
of ‘‘ appoint to an office,” all exactly as in Egyptian, it is 
very suggestive of Egyptian influence on the Hebrew. 
The best example of this, however, is the use of the Hebrew © 
word for '' hear ” in the sense of “ understand,” exactly as 
in Egyptian. This occurs twice in the Joseph narrative* 
and is found nowhere else in the Old Testament. In the 
first instance it is used of understanding a dream; and in 
the second a language. It seems evident that the Hebrew 
writer had an Egyptian document before him which he 
translated into Hebrew, using the corresponding Hebrew 
words and adopting the Egyptian idioms. 


1 Exod. ix. 18. 2 E.g., Isa. xi. 11 and Jer. xliv. 15. 
3 Gen. xli. 15; xlii. 23. Here the Hebrew for ‘‘ understand ” is 
the word for “hear.” 
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It is quite possible that Hebrew was in danger of dying 
out and giving place to Egyptian in colloquial usage; and 
Moses was not only the deliverer of the people but the 
reformer and restorer of the Hebrew language as well. 
We can certainly see a process of development and up- 
building of the Hebrew language under Egyptian influence 
in these early narratives. 


8. THE FOOD-CONTROLLER (GEN. XLII. 6) 


There are two puzzling words used in xli. 56-57; xlii. 
IO, etc., with the meanings “ buy ” or “ sell’: “ corn”’ or 
“ food.” The word for “‘ buy ” or“ sell ” literally means to 
“ break ’’: and the thing sold or bought means a “ break- 
ing." No explanation has been found of how these 
words have come to have this meaning, but I think the 
title given to Joseph as food-controller gives us the clue. 
He is called the Mashbir, he who breaks or makes others 
break. The accumulated stores of grain were kept in 
granaries in the various towns. These were closed and 
sealed with Joseph’s seal, which only he could break. No 
corn could be sold except through him. Consequently he 
was named the breaker of the seals; and so the expression 
“ break the seal ’’ of these storehouses or “ break ” alone 
came to be used in the sense of buy or sell, and the corn 
itself came to be known as a breaking. When an Arab 
speaks of opening a bottle or sealed vessel, he says, “‘ break 
it,” meaning break the seal. At an earlier date when wine 
was kept in jars closed with clay and sealed when soft, 
the same expression was used for opening; and so we 
understand that in the New Testament when Mary broke 
the box of ointment over Jesus, she did not actually 
break the alabaster box. She broke the seal.’ 


1 Cf. Deut. ii. 6, 28; Isa. lv. 1; Neh. x. 31; Prov. ii. 26. 
2 Mark xiv. 3. 
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9. ELOHIM (GEN. XLI. 38) 


It is puzzling to find that the Hebrew word used for 
God in these narratives is a plural form, and not only means 
“ gods ” but is frequently used as a plural. The word for 
a god, any god, is El, and its plural form Elim. An out- 
standing example is Gen. xli. 38: “ A man in whom the 
Spirit of God is,” words spoken of Joseph by Pharaoh. 
Literally the Hebrew reads: ‘‘ A man in whom is the breath 
(or wind) of gods,” and there is no doubt as to how Pharaoh 
meant it. Here Elohim is certainly a plural. Breath or 
wind, meaning spirit, is a usage common to both languages. 
In xl. 8 it is very likely that Joseph's meaning also was “‘ do 
not interpretations belong to gods ?” It is true that the 
word Elohim is often treated as a singular; and if a verb 
or adjective is attached it also is singular. Usually the 
word occurs without the article, though frequently *' the 
gods ” occurs also. Thus in xli. 16, 38, Elohim, “ gods,” 
is used alone, but in vv. 25, 28, 32 the article is used, 
“the gods,” which is interesting since in four verses 
Joseph is addressing Pharaoh and would naturally speak 
of “ the gods ” to him. In vv. 25 and 28 a singular verb 
goes with “the gods”; but in v. 32, ' for the thing 
has been arranged among the gods,” the word seems 
undoubtedly used as a plural: and in all three the plural 
would be most appropriate when spoken by one Egyptian 
to another. ‘‘ What the gods are about to do, they have 
declared unto Pharaoh,” is just how an Egyptian would 
express it. 

Again in xlii. 18 Joseph says, “‘ I fear the gods,” speaking 
to his brethren. Here also it is “ the gods,”. but when his 
brethren are speaking to Jacob on their return to Canaan 
in v. 28 they use “ gods * without the article and with a 
singular verb. In xliii. 23 again, “ Your gods and the gods 
of your fathers” occurs with a singular verb, and in 
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xliv. 16 Judah uses ' the gods * similarly. Of five in- 
stances in chap. xlviii. only v. 15 has “ the gods.” There 
the conversation is between Joseph and Jacob, to the 
latter of whom at least the plural '* gods ’’ would not come 
natural. Again, in five instances in Gen. |. 18-25 not one 
has the article. Exod. i. I7-22 is also instructive. In 
the words “‘ the midwives feared the gods ” the article is 
used, so that the plural “‘ the gods ” must be intended, 
which is quite appropriate, as it was Egyptian gods whom 
the Hebrew midwives feared. In v. 20, however, where the 
author says “God dealt well with the midwives,” he uses 
Elohim, the plural form, with a singular verb, showing that 
it is his own God, Yahweh, the one God, not the many, he 
is thinking of. Here also he omits the article. Even in 
Psalms (Ixxxii. 6) Elohim occurs as a plural: “ I said, ye are 
gods ’’; and compare Christ’s comment on this in John 
X. 34, 35. | 

These examples of the use of Elohtm indicate that the 
author is translating from an Egyptian document, or 
writing with Egyptian usage in his mind, and preserves the 
plural form “ gods” for a special reason. Like Shamayim in 
the Creation narrative, the dual form, “ two heavens,” was 
retained, but always treated as a singular, so the author has 
here preserved the plural form “ gods,” but persistently 
treats it as a singular in order that the word, though a 
plural, may come to mean only one God and the Hebrew 
mind be cleansed of the idea of many gods. That the 
article is omitted as a rule is easily understood ; and, where 
it appears, it is probably a concession to the person spoken 
to. The author uses the word as a plural with the article 
out of politeness where an Egyptian is being addressed. 
In the case of Hebrews addressing each other Elohim is 
always singular.” The frequent recurrence of the word, 
especially in the interviews between Joseph and Pharaoh 

1 Gen. xli. 51-52. 
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and his brethren, isa marked feature of the narrative, which 
may be regarded as direct evidence of Egyptian influence. 
It is typical of the Egyptian mode of speech, especially in 
court circles, for Neter and Neteru, “ God ” and “ Gods,” 
were very frequently on the lips of courtiers. The author 
makes Joseph speak and act as an Egyptian court official 
of that period ought to speak, using their language and 
style, even though the plural form '' gods ’’ must have been 
distasteful to a Hebrew. 

Pharaoh’s description of Joseph,” discussed above, is an 
interesting anticipation of the Christian ideal. ‘‘ A man 
in whom is the spirit of the gods ” appears to be a regular 
Egyptian expression for one who exhibits godly attri- 
butes. There are other features of the Egyptian religion 
which thus anticipate the expression of the Christian 
ideal. 

The plural form “ gods ” appears also in the expression 
“voices of God ” for thunder, which occurs five times in 
Exod. ix. In v. 23 it is Yahweh who sends the voices; 
but it is worth noting that in v. 28, where Pharaoh is 
speaking, he is made to say, “ Entreat Yahweh, for we've 
had enough of these mighty voices of gods.” Here he 
respects Moses’ religion of one God, Yahweh, but reverts to 
the plural '* gods, Elohim,” in '' voices of gods.” It looks 
as if the actual words spoken by Pharaoh are here re- 
produced in Hebrew, so that Elohim is really a plural used 
of the Egyptian gods in contrast to Yahweh; and Pharaoh 
is represented as acknowledging very unwillingly the 
superiority of Yahweh. In the XVIIIth-XIXth Dynasties 
there seems to have been far more bigotry than in the 
Hyksos period. Here a grudging acknowledgment of 
Yahweh as a god is forced from Pharaoh. In the Joseph 
period it seems to matter little how many gods one acknow- 
ledged. The important point was to secure and retain the 

1 Gen. xli. 38. 
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favour of them all. They showed the utmost tolerance. 
The local colouring of Exod. ix. 28 is quite correct. 
The Pharaoh is accurately portrayed. 

“ Voices of gods ” is the regular Egyptian expression 
also for thunder; and the Hebrew has translated it straight 
from the Egyptian. Moses must have been speaking 
in Egyptian with Pharaoh on this and other such occa- 
sions, for it is not likely that Pharaoh would use Hebrew; 
and so we have here a clear instance of an interview with 
Pharaoh which was conducted in Egyptian and afterwards 
translated into Hebrew.” 

Exod. xii. 12, “ And on all the gods of Egypt will I 
execute judgments,” leaves no doubt that to the author 
Elohim was a plural, and he used it as plural or singular 
according to his need or purpose. In this passage it is 
undoubtedly plural, and the same expression is repeated 
in Num. xxxiii. 4. As often in Hebrew the word judgment 
is here used in the sense of condemnation or punishment 
as it is also in Egyptian. The same idiom occurs as used 
by Christ in Greek.? In Exod. xv. 11, ‘‘ Who is like unto 
Thee among the gods?” there is no doubt the word is 
plural, for here Elim, the plural of El, is used and not Elo- 
him. In the expression “ God Almighty ” of Gen. xliii. 14 
the words used are El Shaddai (the first occurrence). It is 
natural that the conflict in the Hebrew author’s mind 
between polytheism and monotheism, and his antagonism 
to the former, should be closely linked with his use of the 
word Elohim for God. In the Joseph narrative a polite 
concern is shown for Egyptian feeling and Elohim, “gods,” 
is used ; but, when Moses appears on the mission of deliver- 
ance, politeness and Elohim vanish, and the one God 


1 In Exod. ix. 29, 33, 34; xix. 16; xx. 18, “ voices’’ is used 
alone for thunders without either Yahweh or Elohim. Other 
instances are Isa. vii. 10; 2 Sam. xxiii. 14; Job xxviii. 6; 
xxxviii. 25; Ps. xviii. 14; lxxvii. 18, 19; civ. 7; Ezek. i. 24; x. 5. 

s Matt. vii. 1. 
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Yahweh is persistently thrust into the foreground in 
deliberate antagonism to Egyptian polytheism. 

Yahweh first appears as the name of God in Exod. iii. 
14, I5. In Gen. ii. 5 occurs Yahweh Elohim of the self- 
created Creator God. On account of this occurrence of 
Elohim, Jehovah, and Jehovah Elohim in different parts of 
these narratives, linguistic critics have divided them into 
three separate documents by three different authors, one 
of whom used Elohim for God, another Jehovah (Yahweh), 
and a third Jehovah Elohim; but the above shows that 
where the original writer uses these three names for God or 
gods his choice is governed by a special purpose. He uses 
Elohim as a singular to obliterate the idea of the many gods 
of Egypt. He uses Yahweh, the special name of the One 
God, in contrast to the many; and Yahweh Elohim is used 
as a direct assertion that Yahweh, Jehovah, is the Creator 
Lord of Gods. Though Yahweh Elohim occurs in Gen ii., 
the fact that it is full of Egyptian influence and ideas 
precludes the possibility of its being much later. The 
original document cannot date many years after the 
Exodus. 


10. JOSEPH'S OFFICIAL POSITION (GEN. XLI. 40-45) 


In this brief account of Joseph's installation by Pharaoh, 
Joseph's position and duties are so clearly defined that no 
doubt is left as to the office which he held. He was the 
king's vizier, or double. 

Pharaoh begins by setting him over his house. Pharaoh 
does not stop there, however; but puts him in charge of 
the food-supply of his people. His title as food-controller 
is Mashbir,* and Pharaoh’s words of appointment here 
are thoroughly Egyptian. ' According to thy mouth 
shall my people kiss ” (v. 40) is the literal translation, as 

1 Gen. xlii. 6. 
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the A.V. gives it in a note. The R.V. misses the real 
meaning. 

The Egyptians used the word “ kiss ’’ meaning “ eat.” 
The Hebrew writer is evidently translating literally from 
an Egyptian document, for he gives the Hebrew equivalent 
for “ kiss.” The clause thus means “ At thy command my 
people shall eat, or starve.” | 

Joseph’s management of the food-supply is fully de- 
scribed in Gen. xlvii. 13-27. The king then defines 
Joseph's position in the kingdom, “ Only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou.” Joseph is virtually king in 
power. He is set over all the land of the two Egypts. 
Without him no man could lift up his hand or foot in all 
the land of Egypt (vv. 41-44). To establish this beyond 
recall and in accordance with court usage, in the presence 
of his courtiers and people he took off his signet-ring and 
put it on Joseph’s hand. Next he arrayed him in robes of 
fine linen, threw a gold chain around his neck, and made 
him ride in a chariot of Pharaoh’s. As he rode in his 
chariot the people shouted ‘‘ Abrech,” which is translated 
in the A.V. and R.V. as “ Bow the knee.” The A.V. sug- 
gests that it may mean “ Tender father,” a reference to 
their dependence on him for food. It is probably an Egyp- 
tian word used by outrunners, who preceded his chariot, 
to clear the way; just as the outrunners in Cairo used to 
shout ‘ dughrak’’ ('your back, look out”), before the 
carriage of a high official of the court or Government. 

The A.V. and the R.V. both render v. 43 by the words 
“ and he made him to ride in the second chariot which he 
had,” as if the word “ second ” refers to chariot, though the 
noun “‘ chariot” is feminine and the word “second ”’ is 
masculine. This word mshneh is always used of ‘‘ second ’’ 
or double as an adjective; or the “ one second in rank or 
order ” as a substantive. Thus in Gen. xliii. 12 and 15 it 
means '' second ”’ or “ double ” money, and in 2 Chron. 
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xxviii. 7 Elkanah is “ second to the king.” He is the king's 
mishneh or substitute. So also Jonathan is ready to be 
second to David—.e., his substitute.' In Esther x. 3 
Mordecai was mishneh or second to King Ahasuerus. From 
these and other passages it is clear that in Hebrew usage 
this word mishneh or second is really a title, the title of 
one who ranks next to the king or high priest, and that 
undoubtedly is how it should be taken here: “ And he 
made him, his second or double, to ride in a chariot of 
his ”; and in this the Hebrew is reproducing the Egyptian 
title for the vizier. He was the king’s double. Mishneh 
is actually a literal trarislation of the Egyptian word.” 
Joseph was thus the mishneh, the king’s double, as is 
acknowledged in xliv. 18 by Judah, “‘ Thou art even as 
Pharaoh,” as well as by Pharaoh himself in xli. 40. 
Perhaps the nearest passage to this description of Joseph’s 
position is found in Tobit i. 22: “ Now Achiacharus was 
cupbearer, and keeper of the signet, and steward, and 
overseer of the accounts; and Sarchedonus appointed him 
his mtshneh or double.” Achiacharus holds practically the 
same offices as Joseph and is named Sarchedonus’ double. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that mishneh of xli. 43 refers 
to Joseph and means “ vizier ” or ‘‘ king’s substitute.” 

Sir Flinders Petrie and Prof. Yahuda find a close 
parallel to the offices held by Joseph in the tomb inscrip- 
tion of Rekhmara, a vizier of Thothmes III. of the period 
1500-1447, at least one century later than Joseph. The 
description of his official position is so closely parallel to 
that of Joseph that it might almost be regarded as an 
authentic corroboration of the accuracy of the Hebrew 
writer’s statements. 

Petrie’s account of the duties of the vizier as based on 


1 1 Sam. xxiii. 17. 
: „In Deut. xvii. 18; Josh. viii. 32, it is used of the 
'* duplicate of a book.” 
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the inscription of Rekhmara may be found in his Social 
Life of Egypt,’ which gives a clear and practical summary. 
He had duties in the management of the land, such as 
appointing reporters for the provinces; receiving their 
reports and those of the “ corner-men”’ or district in- 
spectors ; superintending reports of census and registration 
of the people; attending to nome boundaries, allotments 
of land, inundation, canals, cutting down trees, arrears 
of taxes, grievances among local governors, robberies in 
the provinces and quarrels. As king’s double he sent 
out royal messages and proclamations to the various 
nomes, managed the king’s bodyguard, his correspondence 
and records, directed the palace in general and all royal 
expeditions. As supreme judge he promoted judges and 
appointed the doorkeeper of the Judgment Hall. On the 
religious side he examined the petty thievings of church 
collections by priests, the shortcomings of the offerings, 
and apportionment of tribute. He had to examine the 
tribute paid in, and the gold store. Commercially he had 
to regulate the Nile traffic, and several other duties now 
obliterated on the inscription. Those enumerated, how- 
ever, show clearly enough what a tremendous responsibility 
rested on the shoulders of Joseph as Vizier of Egypt, and 
how his personal supervision was required in every de- 
partment. He was king in everything but name, the 
ultimate court of appeal in matters concerning the land, 
the law courts, the temples of religion, the collecting of 
taxes and tribute, the regulation of river traffic, and he ` 
was the king’s mediator with his people. In short, Joseph 
was more than Prime Minister. He was Cabinet as well. 
His versatility, energy and activity were marvellous. 

He carried the king’s seal or signet-ring, a very high 
privilege, the bestowal of which rested solely with the 
Pharaoh himself in the period of the sojourn.* This means 

1 S.L.E., pp. 39 ff. 2 Cf. Gen. xli. 42. 
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that the appointment of vizier was in the king's hand at 
Joseph's time, and Genesis is correct in saying that Pharaoh 
himself placed this ring on Joseph's hand and the chain 
upon his neck. The ceremony of commendation in gold 
by throwing heavy gold chains round his neck was the 
chief part of it, a vivid illustration of the honour bestowed 
on Joseph in xli. 42, so that our mayor's or provost's 
“ Chain of Office ” goes back to a very early date. 

The outstanding feature of the description of the cere- 
mony in Genesis is its brevity. The narrator regarded 
such ceremonies as so familiar to his readers that only the 
briefest summary was necessary. 

A closer parallel of much earlier date has been found 
in the excavations of the winter 1932-33 at the Fourth 
Pyramid. The excavators discovered there the tomb of an 
official on which his various duties were recorded. He was 
described as director of finance; keeper of the king’s 
food; great priest; judge and governor; district director 
and first man under the king. Round his neck was a 
thin thread of gold, while on his left forearm he wore a 
piece of turquoise and a bracelet of solid gold. This is 
manifestly a description of one who was, like Joseph, the 
king's double or vizier, and it belongs to the period of the 
IVth Dynasty, somewhere about 4000. His various 
offices are identical with those of Joseph. He is house 
chamberlain, food purveyor, Father to Pharaoh (priest— 
only in the throne is Pharaoh greater), king's double, 
judge and governor—overlord of all the two lands. This 
vizier is also described as district director, which is not 
mentioned in the Joseph narrative. This discovery 
proves that food-control was always one of the chief 
duties of the vizier.’ 

Thus the facts stated in Genesis regarding the position 
of Joseph in Egypt are historically accurate and correspond 

_ 1 Cf. Petrie, Sinai, p. 111. 
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exactly with the duties, honours and position of the vizier 
in Egypt as disclosed by the monuments of the period to 
which Joseph belongs, as well as throughout the history 
of Egypt. 

Pressure of work made it necessary about 1580 B.c. to 
appoint two viziers, one for the South and one for the 
North. Prior to that date, it was usual for one vizier 
to superintend both Egypts, as the Old Testament im- 
plies in naming Joseph the “ Lord of all the land of the 
two Egypts.” That his social standing was the highest 
possible is shown by the fact that as early as the VIth 
Dynasty (c. 3500-3300) “ two queens were daughters of 
viziers.” His official dress was a long thick wrap from 
below the breast to the ankles, held up by a cord passing 
round the neck. 

Important and striking, however, as is this correspond- 
ence of detail with what is found on Egyptian monuments 
and texts, still more significant is the choice of language 
and expressions in which the facts are described. This 
shows an indisputably Egyptian background and origin. 
When revealing his identity to his brethren,” Joseph 
describes himself and his position in the land as “ Father 
to Pharaoh,” “ Lord of all his house,” “and overlord of 
all the land of the two lands.” The first expression, 
“ Father to Pharaoh,” means that he is a priestly dignitary. 
The second means that he is house chamberlain of the 
palace; and the third, overseer of Egypt. As Yahuda 
states, these words can only have originated from one who 
knew the priestly institutions of Egypt thoroughly, and 
knew also that these three offices were the weightiest and 
most significant vested in the person of the vizier or 
king’s double. The title “ Father ’’ seems to have been 
used in Egypt much as in the Roman Catholic Church 
to-day; and Joseph's marriage to Asenath* would have 

1 Gen. xlv. 8. 2 xli. 45. 
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been impossible had he not enjoyed high priestly rank, for 
Asenath's father was a very high dignitary, and Heliopo- 
lis (On) was then the Holy City par excellence. Pharaoh 
ranked as a god and his vizier had to be his priest. 

This throws new light on the whole narrative and on the 
marriage of Joseph, as well as the etiquette of court life. 
Joseph would probably not have been allowed to marry 
outside of the priestly caste. 

Joseph’s own description of himself* is wholly unambigu- 
ous: “ruler over the whole land of the two Egypts.” This 
means that he was vizier over both Lower and Upper Egypt. 

What is of special interest in the words is the careful 
way in which the Hebrew writer preserves the fact that 
there were two Egypts. He is well aware that they were 
united from earliest times. He probably knew, too, that 
they frequently quarrelled and became disjoined; and he 
certainly knew how intense was the jealousy between the 
two. He therefore copied the Egyptians’ own name for 
their country, and translates it into Hebrew. The Egyp- 
tian name is a dual form meaning the two lands, and so the 
Hebrew is also a dual form, Mitzraim, meaning “ the two 
boundaries '"—.e.,two lands—for boundary wasfrequently 
used as a synonym for the land itself. It is rather puzzling 
to find that in the Tell el Amarna letters, which date in 
the fourteenth century, some centuries after Joseph, the 
name of Egypt is a singular form, Mizri or Mizzari, like 
the modern Arabic Masry. Yahuda states that there is no 
evidence of theplural form being in use in Syria or Palestine 
prior to the fourteenth century. If that is so, the evidence, 
or rather the lack of evidence, compels us to conclude that 
the dual form was first used by the Hebrews after the 
fourteenth century. This, of course, implies that Joseph's 
experiences were not written in Hebrew till the fourteenth 
century or later. Since Joseph's experiences would have 
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been originally written down in Egyptian, recorded by 
himself or his scribe, the Hebrew account of his life must 
have been translated from Egyptian by the author of 
Genesis and Exodus, who cannot well have written earlier 
than the fourteenth century. 

Though colloquially Egypt has always been spoken of as 
“ the black ” land, referring to its fertile soil, in contrast 
with the red earth of all other lands, the official name 
has always been “the two lands.” It is all the more 
striking that the Egyptian governors of Syrian towns in 
the fourteenth-century letters used the singular form and 
not the dual. | 

Perhaps the use of the singular in these Amarna letters 
is an intimation that, as he was now losing Syria and 
Palestine, the Pharaoh Akhenaten had already lost Upper 
'Egypt and ruled only over Lower Egypt. 

The Old Testament writer, however, carefully uses the 
dual form because the two were at the moment united, 
as well as to show respect to the Egyptian tradition of 
union, just as the use of the word Britain recalls to mind 
the union of Scotland and England; and as a Scotsman 
resents his country being included in the term England, so 
the same intense jealousy for their separate independence 
seems to have existed between Upper and Lower Egypt. 
The name, therefore, became “‘ two lands ” or two Egypts 
to avoid offence, and both Hebrew and Egyptian writers 
are particularly careful in the use of it for that reason. 
All this, of course, drives home to us the fact of the Hebrew 
writer's intimate knowledge of facts and feelings Egyptian. 
Here it is clear that in Joseph's time both Egypts were 
under the rule of one king. 

The passages dealing with Joseph's position in Egypt 
are not only correct in their local colouring and detail, but 
they leave no doubt that the author considers he is dealing 
with actual historical fact. To him Joseph is a character 
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in history who was vizier over the whole of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, in his mind a somewhat unique distinction. 
Evidently it was not usual and so he emphasised it. 

It has been indicated in the foregoing pages that the 
writer was translating from Egyptian into Hebrew. The 
use of the Hebrew word “ kiss ” for eat is a good illustra- 
tion of a Hebrew word with a purely Egyptian meaning, 
a literal translation of the original Egyptian word. There 
are instances also where the Hebrew has simply trans- 
literated the Egyptian word and adopted it. Prof. 
Yahuda points out, for example, that there are two 
Hebrew words for a signet-ring, both of them trans- 
literated from Egyptian. Pharaoh’s signet-ring given to 
Joseph is ¢abba’ath, the Egyptian ¢bb’thexactly ; and Judah’s 
ring’ is khothemeth, the Egyptian khtni correctly trans- 
literated. Such instances of direct borrowing and careful 
preservation of Egyptian words leave no doubt that the 
author was here translating from an Egyptian original, or 
supplying deficiencies in the Hebrew vocabulary from his 
knowledge of Egyptian. 


11. OTHER TITLES OF JOSEPH 


THE MAN. —When Joseph's brethren went home, they 
spoke of him to their father as ‘‘the man, who is the lord of 
the land.” Here they use two titles. The man, as already 
stated, is really an Egyptian title for the vizier. He was 
the first man in the country,since Pharaoh ranked as a god. 
Regarding this expression, Prof. Yahuda points out an 
interesting fact. After 1580, during the Israelites’ period 
of bondage, the Egyptians used the feminine form of man 
in this title of the vizier, but prior to 1580 the masculine 
was used. Now here in the Old Testament it is the 


1 Gen, xxxviii. 2 Gen. xlii. 30, 33; xlii, 3, 5, 7, II, 13, 14. 
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masculine that is used. Since the author was translating 
from an Egyptian original, it follows that the Egyptian 
record of the incident was originally written before 1580, 
and the Hebrew translates it exactly. This confirms our 
belief that Joseph was vizier under one of the latest of the 
Hyksos kings in the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries 
B.C. In ch. xliii. “the Man” is used alone six times. 
In Gen. xliii. 17, 24 of the steward, in xliv. 17 and in 
Exod. xi. 3 of Moses, “ the man ” has no official signific- 
ance, but is used simply as the equivalent of a third 
personal pronoun, which leaves a doubt as to whether 
Yahuda’s comment applies to the Old Testament narrative. 

ADONAI-LORD.— The word used for lord, Adonai, in the 
expression ‘‘ lord of the land ” is really a dual and means 
“ two lords,” as if Joseph were two lords in one. 

It is used also of Pharaoh." This may be a reference 
to Joseph's double lordship over the two lands, Upper and 
Lower Egypt; and a further concession to the feelings of 
Egyptians regarding the union. It is disputed, however, 
whether Adonai is not really a plural form, and the word 
is used also of Potiphar,* who was not lord of two lands. 
When, however, his brethren speak to Joseph, or of him, 
they always use the dual form; but when they speak of his 
steward they use the singular,” which seems to indicate that 
the singular was used where greater familiarity or less 
respect might be shown, and the plural in the presence of 
an official dignitary. When the Egyptian farmers‘ come 
buying seed corn from Joseph, however, they address him 
three times as “ my lord ” in the singular where we should 
expect the dual form, if they were acquainted with court 
language. Very probably they were not, and here we may 
have another example of accurate local colouring. It took 
a great effort on the part of the farmers, no doubt, to say 


1 Gen. xl. 1; xliv. 8, 9, 2 Gen. xxxix. 2. 
3 xliv. 7, 9. 4 xlvii. 18. 
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even “ my lord ” in the singular! In spite of this lapse 
from court etiquette, it is quite clear that there was a 
well-known distinction in the use of the two forms. 


12. ZAPHNATH PAANEAKH (GEN. XLI. 45) 


It appears to have been an Egyptian custom that the 
king appointing a foreigner to an official position should 
give him an Egyptian name. There were doubtless 
political reasons for it. The foreigner had to sink his 
nationality and become an Egyptian. We see the same 
thing in the case of Phicol at Gerar, who received an 
Egyptian name from Abimelech: and there, strangely 
enough, they gave him a name which kept his real nation- 
ality always in the foreground. He was a Syrian and Phi- 
col means ‘‘ The Syrian,” as we saw. We recall also the 
names Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego given to Daniel 
and his friends. The same custom holds even to-day in 
many countries when foreigners accept a high office in the 
state. Here Pharaoh gives Joseph an Egyptian name and 
thereby completes the process of making him a naturalised 
Egyptian. 

The name which he gives him is Zaphnath Paaneakh. 
The words are Egyptian, and according to kingly custom 
the name was bestowed in commemoration of some im- 
portant event in the recipient’s career. No such name 
or combination of words is known in Egyptian documents, 
and Yahuda explains it as an Egyptian sentence meaning 
“ the food of the land is the living one,” or “ this man here 
is the food of the land,” the name being intended to com- 
memorate his saving the land from famine. The syllables 
of this Egyptian sentence make up exactly the Hebrew 
letters of the name, df n th ph’ankh, and the Hebrew 
writer has simply transliterated it, d being correctly 
represented by z. 
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It is a very clever suggestion and is most probably right. 
The word zaph or daph means “ food ” and is very common 
in compound names of early date in Egyptian. 

In the past the name has been variously interpreted by 
commentators, but all have agreed in connecting it with an 
outstanding incident in his life, or a quality, thus—Saviour 
of the World; Preserver of the Age; Supporter of Life; 
Food of the Living; and Revealer of Secrets, which is the 
Jewish interpretation. 

Joseph's name thus seems to have reference to his being 
food-purveyor and to mean “ the life-giving power of the 
country,” which accords well with Gen. xlii. 6 and xlvii. 
25, where he is obviously the purveyor of the food of the 
land. Prof. Yahuda considers that the occurrence of 
such names beginning with this word Zaph in the XIIth 
and XIVth Dynasties, long before the Hebrew sojourn in 
- Egypt, is significant of the antiquity of the tradition under- 
lying the Joseph narrative, and has a definite bearing 
upon the early date and composition of the original narra- 
tive itself as well. In other words, this name given to 
Joseph is exactly what we would expect from the Pharaoh 
of the period referred to (c. 1700). The narrative is his- 
torically accurate in its setting. 


13. OFFICIAL TITLES FROM SINAI 


The titles of officials at the mines of Serabit in Sinai 
are interesting when compared with those of the Joseph 
narrative. During the XIIth Dynasty, c. 2600, one head 
_of an expedition to the mines had at least three titles, 
which seem to describe different offices. He was first of 
all a “seal-bearer of the god,” meter sahu, a privilege 
identical with that of Joseph, who carried the king’s 
signet-ring, for the god here can only mean the Pharaoh. 


1 See Petrie, Researches in Sinai, p. 110, 
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This defined his position in relation to Pharaoh. In the 
official world he was “chief of the department of the 
interior,” an office which may mean he was chamberlain 
of the palace, like Joseph, who was over the king’s house; 
or it may mean that he was Home Secretary, chief of the 
Home Office in our language, responsible’ for all home 
affairs, perhaps the same as district director of the [Vth 
Dynasty vizier above. Again, he was “ chief of the land 
of the North,” a title which seems to mean that next to 
Pharaoh he was ruler of Lower or Northern Egypt. 
Joseph, we recall, was “ ruler over the whole land of the 
two Egypts,” as he described himself. 

These three titles thus correspond exactly with the 
three similar offices held by Joseph, so that the head of this 
expedition seems to have been no less a personage than the 
king’s vizier or double, and we are not surprised, for the 
output of the mines was valuable and the work had to be 
superintended by one accustomed to organise and com- 
mand. We are surprised, however, at the words used to 
describe these offices. The chief of the department of the 
interior is mer akhenuti, which Petrie thinks refers to the 
inner management of the palace; and the chief of the 
north land is mer ta mehu. In both cases the word used 
for “ head of a department ” is mer not sar, as we should 
have expected, since these records belong to the period not 
long prior to Joseph. We might have suggested that mer 
was a title reserved only for the vizier and sar for officials 
under him, but unfortunately we find mer used of officials 
under the head of the expedition and sar is not used at this 
period at all. 

We may remark here that since he is chief only of 
Northern Egypt, it would appear that the north and the 
south were in one of their periods of separation at the 
time referred to in these records of the mining expeditions 
of XIIth Dynasty. 
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Under the chief was the kherp or food-controller 
(Petrie); so that Joseph's title mashbir may be a translation 
of this word kherp, the seal-bearer, deputy of the vizier, 
who signed all orders, contracts, agreements and receipts. 
Since the kherp and the seal-bearer are never mentioned 
together in any of these expeditions, Petrie concludes that 
they filled the same office. Seal-bearer would be the 
official’s title at home, and kherp his title while doing 
duty at Sinai. Officials for these Sinai expeditions were 
evidently chosen from officials at home who carried the 
home title with them. An overwrought vizier might 
have been thankful for a spell of rest at Sinai. Besides 
these there were a chief of land and sea transport and a 
chief of the boats, both entitled mer ; a “ husband,” and 
once even “an elder of the treasury,” and a scribe of the 
treasury in charge of supplies; four storekeepers or guards 
of storehouses, and some minor officials. Most of these 
are familiar to us from the Joseph narrative. 

When we go back to the Vth Dynasty records of those 
mining expeditions (3721-3500), however, we find the head 
described as sar or prince (Petrie), though he had no official 
position at home. In the VIth Dynasty records again 
sar is not used and the head is described by his home title, 
seal-bearer or vizier. Thus it would appear that sav was 
really the term for the head of a department at that early 
period, though in the VIth and XIIth Dynasties he is 
called mer, probably on account of some distinction un- 
known to us. Among Vth Dynasty officials ‘‘ inter- 
preters' are mentioned, showing that the Egyptian 
officials did not know the language of the miners, nor the 
miners of the Egyptians. The miners came from Palestine 
and Syria, and we find the same thing in Joseph’s time. 
There were court interpreters. Joseph affected not to 
know the Hebrew or Canaanite language. Evidently 
Egyptian officials did not trouble to acquire the language 
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of surrounding peoples, though in the fourteenth century 
they must have known the cuneiform language, as the 
Amarna letters show. 

In the VIth Dynasty there were officials at Sinai de- 
scribed as am merti, “ in the eyes,” meaning men who 
served in the eyes of the head, confidential servants or 
“ eye-servants.”” They are frequently spoken of as “ the 
eyes and ears of the king ” in Egyptian records, just as 
there was generally one whose title was the “ mouth of 
Pharaoh.” 

One of these eye-servants was known as mer uru, chief 
of the elders. Here again mer replaces sar, and elders are 
a new class of official. We have always thought of them as 
Counsellors, a body of old men wise in experience; but in 
these records the elders were the foremen of the different 
squads of workmen, as they must have been also in Gen. 
l. 7, “ the elders of Joseph's house and all the elders of the 
land of Pharaoh.” So also in Exod. iii. 16 and Num. 
xi. 16, where their scribes or bookkeepers are mentioned 
along with them. The elder of the treasury mentioned 
above must have been foreman of the squad who handled 
and stored the goods and materials brought out to Sinai. 
At home he would be in charge of those who received and 
stored the revenue paid to the treasury in the form of corn, 
wine, oil, wool and other raw materials. In one list of 
100 foremen, every tenth man was a mer or chief, who would 
thus be overseer of 9 foremen and their squads. This 
throws quite a new light on the position and duties of the 
elder in the Old Testament. 


14. “ HANDFULS ” (GEN. XLI. 47-48) 


The abundant crop of the seven years of plenty is ex- 
pressed by the words, “ the earth brought forth by hand- 
fuls.” This refers to the method of reaping with the sickle, 
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and means that the reaper found it easy to fill his hand 
owing to the closeness and the height of the grain. A 
sparse crop with short straw would mean a very tedious 
task. It is very interesting to find here this suggestion 
of the use of sickles. In Egypt, we know, they were in 
use from the earliest times, jaw-shaped wooden sickles set 
with a series of serrated flint flakes so shaped as to fit into 
a socket in the handle and into each other, forming the 
necessary bend. That they used sickles in Canaan is also 
certain. The Philistines have left some fine specimens at 
Gerar. There were two forms of reaping in Egypt. In 
the one case the ears were grasped by one hand, cut off 
by the sickle, and put into a linen bag carried on the hip 
or fastened by a band across the forehead. The straw 
was afterwards pulled up by the roots and cut up for 
fodder. In the other case, when the grain was to be stored 
in a granary, half the straw was cut and stored with the 
ear." The same method of reaping by sickles may be seen 
in Palestine at the present day. 

In Gen. xlv. 6, “ There shall neither be earing nor 
harvest.” There is little doubt that the two words (harish 
and qażziy), ‘‘earing ” and “ harvest,” refer to these two 
methods of reaping in Egypt, and mean there shall be 
neither earing for immediate use, nor cutting of grain for 
storing. The expression implies that the grain will be so 
short that it will be impossible to grasp even the ears by the 
hand. 


15 “ THE FIELD ” (GEN. XLI. 48) 


The food of the field surrounding every city Joseph 
stored within itself. The “field ” (sadheh), which in 
Palestine would describe the wilderness of uncultivated 
land, here means the cultivated area, what we call to-day 
the tenement or feud lands around a village. The farmers 

1 Petrie, S.L.E., 134. 
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in Egypt of the olden days gathered all their houses to- 
gether into a village for protection, just as they do still. 
It is a rare thing to find one living in solitary state on the 
land which he cultivates, as our farmers do in this country. 
Perhaps the Egyptians were a more sociable race, or more 
timid; but marauders abounded then doubtless, as to-day 
the Bedawin from the desert steal incessantly from the 
settled fellahin.* 

All fortified towns, especially those at strategical points, 
were equipped with granaries, so that Joseph’s policy of 
storehouses was not new. The numbers must have been 
increased, however, and many built in unfortified places to 
store grain for Seven years. Joseph, therefore, had store- 
houses or granaries prepared in every town, where neces- 
sary, and these he filled with the surplus grain of the seven 
years of plenty. I have seen and unearthed several series 
of these granaries. One in particular consisted of six 
conical rooms, each 13 feet in diameter, with dome-shaped 
roofs, like large bee-hives, built into a solid mass of brick- 
work, 75 feet square. A staircase or sloping pathway led 
to the top of the mass on the east side, and the grain was 
filled in and extracted by a door in the dome roof. Doubt- 
less the floors of these were first prepared with a deep 
layer of limestone chips to keep out vermin and afterwards 
plastered all over with lime-mud plaster. I should say 
also that the plaster was probably baked hard by lighting 
fires inside. The chambers were not connected by doors. 
These granaries were found at a place in Goshen known 
to-day as “ Burru Yusef,” Pits of Joseph, because of them. 
At Pithom and Rameses also the granaries have been 
found; and perhaps the best illustration of Joseph’s work 
and how it was carried out may be found at Gerar with its 
many granaries, in which the Philistines stored the grain 
which they grew or bought for export. We have already 

1 See land tenure, xlvii. 20, p. 139. 
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referred to the close association of Egypt and Gerar, the 
captain of the army having an Egyptian name, as if Gerar 
were part of Egypt, which it really was in Joseph's time. 

These granaries at Burru Yusef were built so that the 
platform formed an inner bastion wall of the town, showing 
that the builder was usually careful in storing grain to 
have it in fortified places, as is only reasonable. The 
granaries at Pithom (Thuku—.e., Succoth) were on a much 
larger scale and consisted of a large number of rectangular 
chambers with very thick walls. All of them were com- 
pletely disconnected, and could only have been entered or 
filled from the roof. Pithom had obviously been a fortified 
granary with a garrison to defend the frontier, in prepara- 
tion for expeditions into the desert. This is proved at 
Rameses by the fact that there were no town ruins, and the 
whole fort covered only a small space, sone? it included 
a temple. 


16. FAMINE IN EGYPT (GEN. XLI. 30, 36, ETC.) 


There are only two possible explanations of the famine 
against which provision was here made. Either the 
inundation of the Nile failed for several years in succession, 
or the famine was caused by the devastations and rapine 
of war. Though several famines are recorded as due to the 
failure of the river, not one belongs to this period. The 
famine prepared for may have been the anticipated result 
of future warlike operations. This was a period of transi- 
tion. The Hyksos Dynasty was tottering and had never 
really made Egypt their own. During the whole of their 
occupation they had been continually harassed by Southern 
Egypt, which was still more or less under the dominion of 
the old Egyptian kings, who had been driven south by these 
invading Hyksos or shepherd kings. The dreams may 
have been the outcome of Pharaoh’s subconscious fear of a 
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more insistent attack from the south, and the storing of 
grain a preparation for war, as well as a precaution against 
its results. Nothing, however, could be more at variance 
with the tone of the Old Testament narrative than this 
idea; for the impression it leaves is that at that moment 
the Hyksos king held full sway over “all the land of the 
two Egypts.” Joseph, in the carrying out of his policy, 
travelled over both Northern and Southern Egypt (v. 46), 
but there is no hint of the precaution’s being taken 
specially for Southern Egypt, which would have suffered 
first and most severely in case of war. Yet we cannot 
ignore the fact that granaries were either placed in fortified 
towns, or specially protected. Perhaps one way to view it 
is as a policy for the consolidation of the Hyksos power 
and the maintenance of peace. None of these things, 
however, explain the fact that according to the Old Testa- 
ment this famine was universal in the Near East and spread 
over adjacent countries, including Palestine (vv. 54, 56, 57). 
To meet this fact we are driven back to persistent drought 
as the cause, unless we presume that the seven years’ 
duration was confined to Egypt and the famine in adjacent 
lands was casual. In Palestine, for instance, shortage of corn 
and fodder was quite a usual occurrence, a recurring feature 
in fact. 


17. NUMBERLESS BARNS (GEN. XLI. 9) 


_ Here we are told that Joseph gathered corn until he 

left off counting, for it was without number, and we 
wonder what it was that he counted. Was it the measures 
of wheat or was it the number of storehouses that he lost 
count of ? I believe the expression is an exaggerated way 
of stating how great a number of storehouses he built. In 
Gen. xxvi. 12 we read that Isaac sowed and reaped a 
hundredfold. No one knows what this expression means; 
but Yahuda has made a suggestion which is most probably 
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a correct explanation. In other passages’ “ twofold ” is 
expressed by the words pt sheanim (“ a double portion ”’), 
and ‘‘a hundredfold ” by analogy ought to be pi meah; 
but in xxvi. 12 we find it is not p? meah but meah she‘arim 
which has been translated “‘ a hundredfold,” from a word 
sha‘ar. This word he identifies as the Egyptian word 
sh‘a, meaning “ barn,” so that the passage should read: 
“ Isaac in that year acquired 100 barns ” to store his crop. 
When we recall that in storing grain they left half of the 
straw attached to the ear, the number of barns needed is 
not surprising, especially as these were usually pits in the 
ground of no great capacity, some of them only 13 feet in 
depth and 13 feet in diameter. 

The simile “ as the sand by the sea-shore ” is common in 
the Old Testament, and just as common in Egyptian. 
When Rameses II describes on his inscription his enemies 
at the great battle of Kadesh, he uses the same simile. 
“ As the stars, and as the dust, numberless,”’ occurs as 
frequently. If the Hebrew writer had the original 
Egyptian document before him, as I believe he had, he is 
here translating the Egyptian expression into Hebrew. 

In his excavation of Gerar Petrie found many granaries, 
and proved that Gerar had all along been a grain-growing 
and grain-exporting centre. Isaac, when settled there, must 
havealso been growing grain for export as the Philistines did, 
and his success was the real cause of his having to remove.* 

The fact that shke'artm occurs only in Gen. xxvi. 12 of 
crops suggests that the word is a direct transliteration of 
an Egyptian word. The other derivation from sha‘ar, in 
its meaning of “‘ measure,” is not generally accepted. 

Thus, the author’s careful selection of the correct word 
here has restored to us a fact in the life of Isaac hitherto un- 
known. Isaac had actually been associated with the in- 
habitants of Gerar in their export of grain to their homeland 


1 Deut. xxi. 17. 2 Gen. xxvi. 16. 
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Crete, and for several years, too, as vv. 13-14 show, until his 
prosperity so aroused their envy that he had to depart. 
The only difficulty in this connection is the fact that the 
Philistines are here named as being in Gerar in Isaac’s 
time, which must be somewhere between 1900 and 1600 
B.C., whereas experts have formed the opinion that the 
Philistines were not in Palestine till the thirteenth century 
or about 1220 B.C., as decided by their pottery.” It 
will very likely be found, sooner or later, if not already 
proved, that the Philistines were in Palestine at a 
much earlier date, but the point does not affect the re- 
liability of the Old Testament narrative, though it might 
affect the date assigned to Isaac. 

When a narrative bears the stamp of historical accuracy, 
as this does, it is impossible to set it aside as unauthentic. 
Correct in its main details, it will probably prove correct 
in all. The dating of the earliest appearance of the Phili- 
stines in Palestine rests solely on the pottery assigned 
to them, whose appearance at Gerar is marked by the 
disappearance of Mycenean ware decorated with large 
spirals (at c. 1250 B.c.). This may or may not be satis- 
factory evidence. If we accept it, the statement in Gen. 
xxvi. I would be an anachronism. It would mean that 
the Philistines were the occupants of Gerar when the author 
wrote, though not in the time of Isaac; but the evidence for 
dating the first appearance of the Philistines in Palestine 
is very far from being complete. All that we can say is 
that on the evidence at present available the Philistine 
pottery does not appear till the Mycenzan types begin to 
disappear; but I have always felt that the Mycenzan 
pottery in Palestine was assigned to too late a period. In 
any case the dating of the Philistines rests on another date, 
which is itself uncertain.” 


1 Flinders Petrie, Gerar. 
2 Like the Greeks, the Philistines were in Palestine as traders 
long before they became a political factor. 
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18. CouRT ETIQUETTE 


Much of the action of the Joseph drama takes place at 
the Egyptian court, some of it actually in the presence of 
the king. Since the Hebrew author places the scene of 
his narrative in the court circles of Egypt, it becomes a most 
interesting question whether the setting of his story is true 
to the actual facts of the period referred to. If his 
characters speak and behave in accordance with court 
etiquette, using the terms and expressions which the 
period and circumstances demand, we are entitled to infer 
that the narrative is historically true to its period and 
was most probably written down originally at the time of 
the events. The author must also be understood to be 
thoroughly conversant with court and official life. If, on 
the other hand, the language and conduct of Joseph and 
his brethren and father are utterly contradictory of Egyp- 
tian usage, we are justified in regarding the narrative as 
fiction. 

What we do find is that the author is punctiliously 
accurate and careful in the language and conduct of all. 
Here are a few illustrations. 

I. It was a rule of court etiquette that the king or any 
superior official must not be addressed in the second, but 
in the third person. No one could say “ thou ” to the 
Pharaoh. He must speak of him as Pharaoh. So we find 
the chief butler in xli. 10 speaking in presence of Pharaoh 
and using the words, ‘‘ Pharaoh was wroth with his 
servants,” as if Pharaoh were a third party. Similarly, in 
interpreting Pharaoh’s dream, Joseph observes the same 
rule. Addressing Pharaoh, he says, “The dream of 
Pharaoh is one,”” not ‘‘ Thy, or your, dream is one,” and 
“Let Pharaoh look out a man.” Another point of 
etiquette which emerges from these passages is the avoid- 

1 Gen. xli, 25, 33. 
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ance of the use of “ I ” and “ we ” in the royal presence, 
as far as possible. Thus the butler does not at first say 
“ Pharaoh was wroth with us,” but uses the third person, 
“ thy servants.” Joseph's brethren in the same way use 
the first person and add “ thy servants ” in his presence,’ 
“we, thy servants, etc.” Another good example is found 
in xliv. 7-9, ‘‘ Wherefore speaketh my lord such words as 
these ? God forbid that thy servants should do such a 
thing.” Here both are illustrated. Joseph's steward is 
“ my lord ” and themselves “ thy servants.” The best 
illustration of the observance of these points of etiquette is 
Gen. xliv. 18, where Judah addresses Joseph, ‘‘ Oh, my 
lord, let thy servant speak a word in my lord's ears,” and 
so on, though in v. 20 he also reverts to “ we.” In Gen. 
1. 4 Joseph actually appears to put his request for leave of 
absence through the house of Pharaoh while speaking in 
Pharaoh’s own presence. ‘‘ Speak in the ears of Pharaoh,” 
he requests them. In the narrative the king answers 
directly, as if present all the time. Apparently, however, 
it was enough to observe this rule at the outset of the inter- 
view, for we find the chief butler, Joseph himself, Judah 
and Joseph's brethren using both first and second personal 
pronouns as the interviews proceed.” 

In xli. 13 Pharaoh is “ he,” while “ me ”’ and “ mine ”’ 
are used of the butler. So in xlvii. 18, 19 Joseph is “ my 
lord,” but the farmers are “‘ we ” and “ us.” 

In xliv. 7-9 Joseph's steward is addressed as “ my 
lord ” (singular), and they themselves are “ thy servants.” 
This is correct etiquette, but occurs only in v. 7. After that 
“thy” and “ thee ” are used of him and “ we” of the 
speakers. Never, however, in Genesis do they use the 
second person to Pharaoh or to Joseph. That the second 
person should be used to the steward is as we should expect, 
just as he is addressed Adoni, my lord, in the singular, 

1 Gen. xlii. 13. 2 See xli. 10-13, 28; xliv. 8, 9. 
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while the dual is used of Pharaoh and Joseph. The 
writer was therefore fully aware of these minute distinc- 
tions of etiquette and carefully observed them. 

It is puzzling, therefore, to find in Exod. v. 15-16, where 
the Hebrew scribes interview Pharaoh with their complaint, 
that, while they speak of themselves as “ thy servants,” 
and never use the first person, they address Pharaoh in the 
second person, “ thou,” “ thy ” and “ thine.” Since this 
was a new dynasty, it may be that the stiffness of court 
etiquette was somewhat relaxed among the early XVIIIth 
Dynasty kings, who were by no means secure in their 
position at first, and probably met their people with less 
ceremony; or it may be the expression of their grievance 
of unjust treatment. 

In Gen. xli. 16 Joseph himself uses the first person in 
Pharaoh’s presence. This may be due to the idiom and 
expression used, ' It is not in me ” (bił ‘adhat), meaning, 
“ Not my work, not my doing.” This is an adverbial noun 
with pronominal suffix, which makes it impossible perhaps 
for Joseph to say, “ It is not thy servant's doing.” The 
other instances are so numerous, however, that the rule 
appears to have allowed the use of first person on the part 
of the speaker as the interview proceeded. | 


19. STANDING BEFORE THE KING 


In the Old Testament narrative we observe that all 
stand in the presence of the king or a high official. Thus 
Joseph stood in the presence of Pharaoh, and his brethren 
stood in the presence of Joseph.’ Again, Joseph “ pre- 
sented his brethren,” which literally reads, “ made his 
brethren stand before Pharaoh.” So also “ he set Jacob 
before Pharaoh ’’—+.e., made him stand in the presence, 
which means he secured an audience for them.* In Exod. 

1 Gen. xli. 46; xliii. 15. 2 xlvii. 27. 
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ix. 13 Moses is commanded to “ stand before Pharaoh ” 
early in the morning. Here again the author is accurate 
in his knowledge of court etiquette. It was the correct 
thing to stand in the royal presence; and both “ stand ” 
and “make to stand” are literal translations of the 
Egyptian expressions used in the same circumstances. 

This detail of court custom bears truth on the face of it 
to all familiar with oriental life. 

The opening words of xlv. 1, “ Joseph could not control 
himself before all the standing ones,” are very interesting. 
The “ standing ones ” are not any people who happened 
to be about, as if anyone could approach at will the august 
presence of the vizier. They are the court officials whose 
duty and turn it was to wait on the king or vizier's 
presence, and as they “ stood ” they are named accordingly 
“ the standing ones.” It is the literal translation of the 
corresponding Egyptian word. 

In Exod. ix. 16 the Hebrew word for “ stand ” has the 
meaning ‘‘ continue to exist,” and appears in the causative 
form, which is translated '' raised thee up—made thee to 
stand.” It might be possible also to take Exod. ix. 16 as 
court language, in the above sense, as if Yahweh were 
intimating to Pharaoh, through Moses, that Pharaoh is 
enjoying an audience of the Hebrew God, who has '' made 
him stand in His presence ” without realising it, and is only 
“ one of the standing ones in the presence of Yahweh.” 
“ Thou exaltest thyself (v. 17), yet thou art but one of the 
standing ones in My presence.” 


20. JACOB AND PHARAOH (GEN. XLVII. 8-0) 


It is disappointing that the account of the interview 
between Jacob and Pharaoh is recorded in so brief space 
as two verses, xlvii. 8-9. With the privilege of old age he 
blessed Pharaoh on entering and again on leaving. The 
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interview consists of Pharaoh's question as to how many 
years he had lived, and Jacob's somewhat elaborate 
answer. He does not address Pharaoh in the third 
person, and he freely uses the first person of himself, so 
that on these two points of etiquette Jacob fails. Yahuda, 
however, with his usual ingenuity, finds several points of 
etiquette carefully observed in that one verse. Jacob 
diplomatically speaks of his 130 years as brief compared to 
Pharaoh’s span, who lives for ever! He thus recognises 
Pharaoh’s divinity. He gently insinuates that all these 
years spent in Canaan were evil compared to what they 
would have been if spent in Egypt under Pharaoh’s 
protection. Since Abraham and Isaac lived forty-five and 
fifty years longer, his full meaning can scarcely be a 
contrast between his life and theirs. Also he calls his life 
here a mere pilgrimage or sojourn, in preparation for the 
millions of years of bliss which, according to Egyptian 
belief, await him in the underworld. In other words, he 
shows knowledge of and respect for Egyptian religious 
beliefs. Whether Yahuda is justified in reading all this 
into Jacob’s answer may be disputed. It is certainly very 
ingenious and makes Jacob a true oriental. It gives some 
meaning, too, to a verse that otherwise would appear as 
senile bombast. 


21. TABLE ETIQUETTE 


When Joseph entertained his brethren to a meal, as 
narrated in Gen. xliii. 34, he himself ate at a separate 
table; but, observing Egyptian etiquette, he sent portions 
from his own table to them. The word for portions is 
used in this sense only here and in 2 Sam. xi. 8. 

It is a characteristically oriental token of respect to an 
honoured guest at a meal to have his portion sent from the 
host’s own table. Here the Hebrew word for “ portions ” 
is an analogous formation to the Egyptian word used of 
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offerings to a god or presents to a king. The word in 
Egyptian literally means “ things lifted up, or carried 
above the head,” and comes from the verb “ to lift up.” 
The Hebrew word is also formed from the verb “ to lift 
up,” and means “ things lifted up.” 

Offerings to the gods and presents to a king were always 
exalted, carried above the shoulder or head, as we can see 
from Egyptian sculptuses or paintings where such scenes 
are depicted. The highest possible respect was therefore 
paid to his brethren here by Joseph, since their portions 
were not only sent from his own table, but were carried to 
them as offerings are carried to a god, or presents to a 
king. The passage is thus accurately Egyptian in its 
setting, and the narrator has carefully chosen the word as 
exactly describing what happened. Elsewhere in the Old 
Testament the word is used of ‘‘ something borne or lifted 
up,” a burden, a sign, smoke; but the usual word for 
burdens is sibżloth." 

In 2 Sam. xi. 8, “ there followed Uriah to his own house 
a portion from the king's table,” which must have con- 
vinced Uriah of David’s genuine desire to do him honour. 
The same custom continued in the etiquette of David’s 
court apparently, and with the same significance. The 
practice, however, was almost universal in the East. 


22. THE TITLE PHARAOH 


In the Pentateuch the King of Egypt is never spoken of 
by his own name, but always as Pharaoh. It is a trans- 
literation of the Egyptian word Par‘o or Phar‘o, which is 
used as far back as the IVth Dynasty (4000-3000 B.C.) in 
the famous inscription of Una, and means “ the great 
house.” Thus, originally, it meant the king’s palace, 
including the occupants, we presume; and, as the king’s 

1 Exod. vi. 7, etc. 
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name was so long, it became the custom in colloquial speech 
to use simply “ the great house ” for the king. In in- 
scriptions and state documents, however, the king’s full 
name is always given. During the New Kingdom, the 
period of the Israelite sojourn (1580-1100), it is frequently 
found as a title, used even by the king when speaking of 
himself, exactly as in the Pentateuch, so that the usage in 
the Genesis and Exodus narratives follows the Egyptian 
usage of the period to which they refer. It was not till 
about 1100, the end of the XXth Dynasty, and near the 
beginning of the reign of Saul over Israel, long after the 
Exodus, that the word was used as meaning simply “a 
king.” 

From these facts adduced by Prof. Yahuda we gather 
that in the use of this title the Old Testament writers have 
followed the Egyptian colloquial speech of the period to 
which they refer. The author of Genesis and Exodus uses 
Pharaoh as atitle meaning “ King of Egypt,” exactly as it 
is found in Egyptian documents of that period (seventeenth 
to twelfth centuries B.c.). The writers of Old Testament 
books referring to the period between 950 and 750 also 
follow the Egyptian colloquial usage of their own period, 
giving Pharaoh, followed by his name, and often by ‘‘ King 
of the two Egypts ” as well. Thus in 1 Kings ix. 16 we find 
“ Pharaoh, King of the two Egypts ”’; in xi. 40 and xiv. 25 
Shishak with the same and Pharaoh omitted; in 2 Kings 
xXiii. 29 Pharaoh Necho, King of the two Egypts; and so 
Pharaoh Hophra in Jer. xliv. 30." The first three of these 
passages belong to the period of Solomon. Had the author 
given the name of the Pharaoh in I Kings ix. 16 we should 
have known the name of Solomon’s father-in-law, but he 
uses simply Pharaoh, King of Egypt. The other passages 
refer to a period at the close of the seventh century B.c. 

Thus in the Old Testament at the Exodus period Pharaoh 

| 1 Cf. xlvi. 2. 
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meant King of Egypt, but by the time of Solomon Pharaoh 
had come to need the explanatory addition “ King of 
Egypt ”: Pharaoh as a title is giving place to “ King of 
Egypt, King of both Egypts, and King of both banks.” It 
is of further interest to observe that, at the two stages in 
Hebrew history where we might expect evidences of close 
association with Egypt, the period of the sojourn and the 
period of Solomon, the documents of both betray an ac- 
curate knowledge of the Egyptian colloquial usages of their 
respective periods. This can hardly be accidental. It 
must imply a very close contact with Egypt. In confirma- 
tion and illustration of this fact, Prof. Yahuda quotes from 
Egyptian texts of the latter period such expressions as 
“In the third year of Taharqua,’”’ who in 2 Kings xix. 9 
is correctly described as Tirhaqah, King of Ethiopia, for 
he was the last king of the Ethiopian Dynasty of Egypt and 
reigned about 701-667. Similarly in another text Pharaoh 
Necho appears in “under the Majesty of the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Wahem-ab-Ra” (Necho) 
(610-594); and “in the third year of Apries or Haa-ab- 
Ra” of the XXVIth Dynasty (589-570) gives us the 
Pharaoh Hophra of Jeremiah. These are sufficient to show 
that the Hebrew expression follows the Egyptian carefully. 

When the Hebrew writer speaks of “the house of 
Pharaoh ” he unconsciously reveals the fact that he is not 
acquainted with the original meaning of the title Pharaoh. 
His expression is tautological and literally means “ the 
house of the great house”; but this is very convincing 
evidence that in his time the word had lost its original 
meaning and was now used only as a title. The writer 
therefore wrote prior to I100 B.C. 

All this suggests that the original documents of the 
Joseph and Exodus narratives were written prior to II00, 
at which date Pharaoh ceased to be a special title for the 
King of Egypt, and had come to mean simply king. 
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The word Pharo appears in Coptic as Pero, which shows, 
as Yahuda says, that Coptic and Hebrew have preserved 
the original pronunciation of the word. So also it is 
probable that the Hebrew has preserved the correct 
Egyptian pronunciation of Necho. 


23. CORN IN EGYPT (GEN. XLII.) 


Chapter xlii is mainly of interest because of the brothers’ 
account of their experience in Egypt given to their father 
when they returned to Canaan. 

So far as the mere sending to Egypt for corn is concerned, 
this was quite the usual practice. Egypt was all along the 
main granary in the Levant for Palestine, Syria, Cyprus 
and probably Asia Minor, and Greece. Not only did it 
supply grain, but frequently Bedawin shepherds on the 
borders applied to the governors of border forts for per- 
mission to bring in their flocks to pasture. Thus, about 
1220, a frontier official on the Sinaitic border near Suez 
reports the admission of a whole tribe of Shasu or Bedawin 
past the fortress Thuku (Succoth) to the lakes of Pa-tum 
(Pithom) in the land of Succoth to feed themselves and their 
flocks." In a few words the author dashes off the picture 
of an incident of everyday occurrence at this period. 
Palestine never was a great grain-growing country, nor 
was it ever self-supporting, though its “ famines ’’ were 
frequently due to the depredations of marauders; and the 
road between Egypt and Palestine was rarely without its 
string of grain-laden donkeys, for, observe, camels are not 
mentioned. That, too, is historically accurate, for the 
camel became common in Palestine only at a date con- 
siderably later than this.” In Gen. xii., which should be 
read alongside of chap. xlii., we find that famine drove 


1 Petrie, H.E., iii. 115. 
2 But see chap. xii. 16; where Abram in Egypt has camels. 
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Abraham to Egypt (v. 10), and v. 16 seems to imply that he 
took his flocks with him. On his return his first task was 
to drive off a host of Eastern marauders and rescue Lot 
(xiv.). Such marauders explain many of the famines in 
Palestine. 


24. TRUE MEN OR SPIES (GEN. XLII. II) 


On entering the presence of Joseph his brethren pro- 
strated themselves, crawling on hands and knees like 
dogs before him. This would seem to be a reminiscence 
of Babylonian rather than Egyptian court etiquette. He 
affects indifference, though recognising them, and treats 
them harshly. He suggests that they have really come as 
spies to “ see the dryness or barrenness of the land.” The 
word here used for “‘ nakedness ” means “ aridity,” and so 
suggests that the famine was really due to drought, which 
means the rise of the river failed them. They in response 
declare that they are true men. 

It is unusual to classify immigrants or strangers as 
true men or spies, but this antithetic expression occurs 
four times in Gen. xlii., and apparently the same contrast 
is of usual occurrence in Egyptian. In a narrative of an 
Egyptian’s wanderings in Phoenicia, part of it clearly 
resembles this experience of Joseph’s, and there the 
same contrast occurs. The Hebrew word used is Rónim, 
“ genuine,” ken itself being used as an affirmative particle 
and adverb. Perhaps kenim is the Hebrew rendering of 
the Egyptian word for “ true,” but there is nothing so 
startlingly unique in the antithesis that we need assume it 
was borrowed from Egyptian. It is quite a natural con- 
trast, especially to a Hebrew mind. 
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25. INTERPRETER AT COURT (GEN. XLII. 23) 


In Gen. xlii. 23 we have another fact preserved for us 
regarding court life. There was always an interpreter as- 
sociated with the court, and melitz, the Hebrew word here, 
is a literal translation of his Egyptian title. He was the 
speaker, reporter, herald, or interpreter, and seemed to have 
several functions. It was the duty of the vizier to appoint 
four reporters to state three times a year the affairs of 
their provinces. In fact “reporters ’’ held a very im- 
portant position. They were a sort of medium between 
the court and the provinces and exercised authority over 
other officials beneath them. The vizier himself was 
the governor.” Here melitz means an “ interpreter,” for 
Joseph spoke Egyptian, pretending not to know the lan- 
guage of his brethren, which must have been Canaanite or 
Hebrew. Elsewhere it means an ambassador, and an 
intercessor,* or narrator. In Job xvi. 20 and Hos. vii. 5 
the word goes back to its original meaning, “ speaking 
barbarously or deriding,” and means “ scorners.” The 
value of this fact and of the many other similar examples 
lies in that they all go to prove that the original writer of 
the Old Testament narrative was writing from an Egyp- 
tian document or from Egyptian oral traditions; a possible 
alternative being that, as Egyptian was really his native 
language, he was thinking in Egyptian and translating into 
Hebrew as he wrote. 


26. BY THE LIFE OF PHARAOH (GEN. XLII. 15, 16) 


Here Joseph uses the most solemn and awe-inspiring 
oath at his command, an oath on which there was no going 
back, “ By the life of Pharaoh.” That he wished to impress 


1 See Rekhmara, p. 97, gee _3 See Petrie, S.L.E., p. 39. 
ob xxxiii. 23. 
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his brethren of his determination, as well as to frighten 
them, is signified by his use of it. This oath, * By the life 
of the king,’’ was very common all over the East, though 
authorities tell us it was not common in Egypt, but re- 
served for very important occasions. It was both im- 
pressive and binding, as much so as the vow of Jephthah 
in Judg. xi. 31. It became a matter of life or death, or 
at least slavery or freedom, for his brethren when Joseph 
used it. It occurs only here in the Joseph narrative, used 
by the vizier himself. The curious fact is that, though 
this oath was so unusual, “ by the gods ” was of frequent 
occurrence, the Pharaoh being regarded, it would seem, as 
more sacred than any other god. | 


27. MONEY IN EGYPT (GEN. XLII.) 


From vv. 25, 27, 28, and again in xliii. 21, 22, we find that 
the Hebrews paid for their corn in some form of money 
equivalent, not by exchange of goods, spices, fruits or 
myrrh. Again, in xlvii. 14 we are informed that Joseph 
gathered up all the money that was found in the two Egypts 
and in Canaan in exchange for corn and stored it in 
Pharaoh's house (v. 15), which thus included the state 
treasury ; and when money failed them, the people resorted 
to barter, giving cattle and all their possessions to Joseph 
until they were wholly at the mercy of Joseph and Pharaoh. 

The word for money in the Hebrew narrative means 
“ silver,” and occurs also in Gen. xxiii. 13, 16, where 
Abraham “ weighed out the silver to Ekron ” for Mach- 
pelah. There the word for weigh is shaqgal, showing that 
the silver was paid in shekels. In Canaan thus as early 
as 2000-1800 B.C. silver was used in bars or small discs as 
money, payment being made by weight inshekels. Gen. xliii. 
21, ‘‘ our money in full weight,” shows that the brothers of 
Joseph paid also by weight in silver. In the period of 
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Joseph in Egypt, and prior to that, corn was the medium 
of exchange, and the storage of corn was “ the only form of 
capital which could be used to pay for united action ” or 
for any undertaking beyond the ordinary powers of a 
township. We can understand the policy dictated by 
Joseph now in the light of this fact, and down to the 
sixteenth century B.C. silver was not much in use in Egypt, 
but after Joseph's time silver and gold became quite usual. 
It was, therefore, no great task for Joseph to gather in all 
the silver to be found in Egypt at his time,” and perhaps 
there was no large quantity of it current in Canaan. The 
Old Testament narrative, however, is quite correct in 
stating that silver was used as currency at the time of 
Joseph, both in Palestine and Egypt, so that the local set- 
ting is historically accurate. 


28. THE WAYSIDE INN (GEN. XLII. 27; XLVI. I) 


No details of the journey between Egypt and Canaan 
are given. The number of days is omitted, and only 
Beersheba is mentioned.’ Only one incident is recorded, 
the discovery at the inn of their money returned. The 
inn or khan was by no means an inn in our sense, but 
at the best only a huge four-walled enclosure, with perhaps 
rooms on each side of the one large entrance arch and raised 
ledges all round for muleteers to sleep on. No food could 
be procured, but water was usually available. On much 
frequented routes in modern times a guard is usually 
stationed at each khan. The mention of the inn here 
shows that these long caravan routes were divided into 
convenient distances with a khan for shelter and pro- 
tection at each stage in those days, just as now. There is 
no sight more familiar to one who has really seen a little 
of the inner life of Eastern countries, than just such a 

1 Petrie, S.L.E., p. 4. 2 Gen. xlvii. 14. 3 xlvi. 1. 
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grain-laden caravan of donkeys as we have here. The inn, 
too, sounds so familiar. It recalls the listless, weary ride 
over the featureless expanse of desert under the blazing 
sun, its heat and light reflected by the yellow sand into our 
faces till our eyes smarted: the welcome relief as the sun 
began to sink: the last two or three hours of delightful ride, 
as the evening breeze set in; the quickened pace of the 
animals, the tuneless wail of the muleteers as the inn drew 
nearer, and then the joyful arrival at the khan, into whose 
portals a continual stream of rest-seekers poured till the 
sun was set. The khan, silent as a tomb to the first 
arrivals, with no trace of life or movement, in two hours 
becomes transformed. Now it is an animated scene, every 
fresh arrival creating new interest, causing much excite- 
ment with not a little recrimination before they get their 
animals and baggage settled in the corner which they desire. 
Fires are lit for the evening meal. Groups stand here 
and there, friend unexpectedly meeting friend. Feasting, 
lively conversation, sometimes singing beguile the evening 
hours. The great door is slammed and barred soon after 
sunset, but suddenly comes a sharp rapping with loud 
voices and angry gesticulations. The ghafir guard of 
the khan opens the small portal in the great door, and is 
chary about allowing such late comers to enter the khan, 
all the more because he has feringhis (Europeans) within. 
At last they persuade him that they are “ true men and 
not spies,” nor robbers; but they are received with distrust 
by the whole population and treated with coldness. In 
all probability they are neighbouring sheikhs scouting 
for prospective plunder, having heard of the Europeans’ 
caravan. With their arrival the squabbling is renewed, 
just like the cackling and unrest which invades a hennery 
when the birds are disturbed in the night. Soon, however, 
there is silence. Nothing is heard but the sound of a 
muleteer’s hubble-bubble, or a whispered conversation, 
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for everyone must be on foot again an hour before 
sunrise. | 

The khan is just a little world in itself for that night. 
Friendships are renewed and sometimes deepened. One 
can see in operation the various passions and emotions 
that animate human nature, all the more clearly perhaps 
because it is a world in little space, where the various atoms, 
linked together by nothing more than chance and circum- 
stance, are bound to jostle and hustle each other a little 
too much for their mutual comfort. 

The author of Genesis could have told us much more, and 
we wish he had; but he contents himself with just a word 
or two for a journey that was too familiar to most people 
of that time to need detailed description. His silence, 
therefore, is significant. In the same way he describes in 
fewest possible words incidents such as the installation of 
Joseph as vizier, or interviews with the Pharaoh, of which 
the fullest possible details would have been of the greatest 
interest and value. He does not bother even to mention 
the correct name of the Pharaoh. Had he given us that, 
what a mass of argument, reasoning and supposition we 
should have been saved! All through his narrative we can 
see that he sacrifices all details except those which have 
a direct bearing on his purpose. He says little of such 
things as I have mentioned, but when he comes to deal 
with the heart-life of any of his characters, there he omits 
no detail. The feelings and thoughts of Joseph, his father 
and his brethren, are vividly, though tersely, described. 
Perhaps the most poignant passages in his description are 
those referring to Joseph's pathetic appeal:* “ They said 
one to another, we are guilty concerning our brother in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, 
and we would not hear ” ; and in xliii. 30, xlv. 2, his emotion 
on revealing himself to his brethren. On these points he 
| 1 Gen. xlii. 21. 
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is brief, but he omits little. He seems carried away by the 
romantic side of the story and its religious content. 

Still we wish he had mentioned the various stages on 
the caravan route: Sohar, perhaps, or Daphne; on the 
eastern frontier, Kadesh or Gaza. The fact that Beer- 
sheba is mentioned might suggest that this caravan route 
may have crossed from about Suez to Kadesh. It is far 
more likely, however, that the route followed the sea- coast, 
and since Jacob’s headquarters were at Hebron, they left 
the coast about Arish, crossed almost due east to Beer- 
sheba, and then north-east to Hebron. This would be 
easier and quicker than crossing straight from Gaza. 

In Exod. iv. 24 Moses follows the route from Midian 
straight across the desert to Suez, and there also were 
khans or inns. The difficulty of this route, however, was 
the complete absence of water, which explains why the 
Israelite horde had to keep south by the route where water 
was procurable. 

The only detailed description of Israel’s route out of 
Egypt is given in Jer. ii. 6, and it is very meagre. 


29. GEN. XLIII. 


Genesis xliii. is interesting on account of the frequent 
recurrence of the expressions “ the man,” and “in our 
hand,” meaning “ ready.” The first has been fully dis- 
cussed above. The other expression, “ in hand,” occurs six 
times, and is very likely an Egyptian idiom, though there 
is no need to assume it. The first fourteen verses of this 
chapter speak of incidents at Hebron and conversation 
between Jacob and his sons, none of which could have been 
written by an Egyptian at first hand, yet the facts must 
have been available to the compiler of the original nar- 
rative. At v. 16 again the narrative becomes Egyptian. 

In vv. 7 and 20 we note the idiom for emphasis; “ He 
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questioned us emphatically ” is ‘‘ asking he asked us.” 
So “ knowing could we know ?” means “ how could we 
definitely know ?” And in v. 20, “ coming down we came 
down,” the emphasis is really meant to be on “ to buy 
food.” This recalls the idiom used of the dove in Gen. 
viii. 7, “‘ going out and coming back,” to express “ to and 
fro ” as a translation of the words of the original document. 


30. HousE-STEWARD (GEN. XLIII. 16) 


In v. 16 the narrative returns to Egypt, and there the 
same expression is used for '' house-steward ”’ as in the 
case of Joseph, “ he who is over his house,” as used also in 
Egyptian. There seems to have been no definite name or 
title for the office. The position of house-steward was 
evidently usual all over the East. Abraham had Eleazar,* 
who is described as “‘ the elder of his house, who ruled over 
all that he had,” including servants, exactly similar to 
the description of Joseph's position in Potiphar’s house,” 
though there the word used is not “ elder.” The same 
phrase is used in 1. 7, “ the elders of Pharaoh’s house "— 
t.e., head servants. As we note elsewhere, records from the 
mines of Sinai indicate that the “ elder ” was really a 
“ foreman,” so that Eleazar was really the “ foreman ”’ 
among Abraham’s servants, and the use of the word in 
xxiv. 2 may be further evidence of Egyptian affinity. 


31. HOSPITALITY IN EGYPT (GEN. XLIII.) 


Verses 24-25, 31-34 are specially interesting as throw- 
ing light on Egyptian hospitality. The words used are a 
test as to whether the writer really knew Egyptian customs 
or is simply writing from knowledge of Canaanite custom. 
“ The man gave them water and they washed their feet— 
he also fed their asses.” - In his Social Life of Ancient 


1 Gen. xxiv. 2. 3 xxxix. 4. 
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Egypt (p. 105), Petrie mentions the washing of the hands as 
a preliminary ceremony to the feast. Here the brethren 
have just arrived from a journey on foot, so that the local 
colouring is quite correct. In v. 26, when Joseph entered 
the room "they bowed down their heads and made 
obeisance.” Here the narrative is true to Egyptian 
custom. On meeting a superior it was usual to bow for- 
ward, with the hands touching the knees. In the case of 
the king, the subject went down on all fours and “ smelt 
the earth,” touching it with his forehead as a Moslem does 
in prayer. In this passage the brethren followed the first 
custom, touching their knees to Joseph. In xlviii. 12, 
Joseph’s bowing himself with his face to the earth seems to 
be the deeper obeisance either in honour of his father, or 
in acknowledgment of Jacob's words." 


32. THE FEAST 


"The phrase “ set on bread ” is the literal translation of a 
typical Egyptian expression for “‘ bring in the meal.” 
When the guests arrived for a feast they were met by 
servants and offered fruits and drink in the courtyard. 
Then they entered the house, grass mats were spread, and 
the cakes were set down in rows with jars of drink. Water 
was then supplied for the washing of hands. Damsels 
decorated the seated guests with garlands, and poured 
ointment on the conical piles of hair worn on the top of 
the head, which retained it like a sponge. Wine was then 
handed round. In pictorial representation, from which 
Petrie’s description is largely reconstructed, the guests are 
seated, but there is no table, and as here stated in v. 34 
the servants helped them to each dish. The expression 
“set on bread ” may have special reference to “ setting 
the cakes in rows *; but the word “ bread ” is constantly 

1 Cf. also 1. 18. 
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used of “ a meal ” in Egyptian. The anointing as part of 
the feast recalls the incident in the life of Christ." 

The separation of guests here into three groups (v. 32) is 
correct, according to Egyptian custom—Joseph by him- 
self, the “ standing ones ” or court attendants by them- 
selves, and the Hebrews also separate; and the Old Testa- 
ment is correct, too, in mentioning no table.* It was 
literally “ an abomination ” to the Egyptians to eat with 
any foreigners. They were more exclusive than the Jews 
themselves. Yahuda also points out that the expression 
“ abomination,” used here and elsewhere in the Old 
Testament (to ‘behah), is a typical Egyptian expression, the 
Hebrew word being really formed from an Egyptian word 
meaning “‘ holy ” and then given exactly the opposite sense 
—what is holy to an Egyptian being naturally the opposite 
to a Hebrew! It occurs again in xlvi. 34; Exod. viii. 26 
and frequently in Deuteronomy and Leviticus.” 


33. WINE AND BEER‘ (GEN. XLIII. 34) 


" And they drank and made merry with him.” These 
words are also quite true of Egyptian hospitality. Wine 
was in common use at table, as well as beer, from earliest 
times; but, according to Petrie, there is no hint of drunken- 
ness in Egyptian records until the XIXth Dynasty 
(1375-c. 1200), many years after this incident is supposed 
to have occurred. About the time of Joseph (XVIIth 
Dynasty) drunkenness is referred to as a possible joke, 
and a lady says, “ Give me eighteen cups of wine: I should 
so love to be drunk.” | 

This brief description of an Egyptian meal, therefore, is 


1 Matt. xxvi. 7. 2 Petrie, S.L.E., pp. 101 and 105 seg. 
3 See Albright’s explanation of Toebhah. 

4 For Messes, see p. 120: Table Etiquette. 

5 See Petrie, S.L.E., p. 102. 
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quite correct in its setting, and contains more than one fact 
or custom which could have been known only to one very 
familiar with Egyptian court custom and usage. " The 
men marvelled one at another,” and no wonder; for it was 
a royal banquet in the presence of Egyptian nobility, and 
they were but shepherds, an abomination to Egyptians. 

Joseph's utter abandonment in grief, he “wept aloud ” so 
that he could be heard all over the palace (Gen. xlv. 2, 15), 
need not be an Egyptian trait; but it is quite true of all 
orientals of modern times. They are very noisy in grief. 
He had the greatest difficulty in controlling his emotions, as 
is so graphically described in xliii. 30 seq.: ‘‘ He made haste, 
he ran out of the room and sought where he could weep 
without being seen.” It is all quite true of the oriental 
temperament, though I have never seen Bedawin men, 
only women, give way to grief in such a manner. 


34. THE LAND OF GOSHEN (GEN. XLV. IO) 


In xlv. 10 Joseph assigns the land of Goshen to his 
brethren as their dwelling-place. In v. 18 Pharaoh him- 
self promises them the good of the land of Egypt and the 
fat of the land. In xlvi. 28, 29 they are guided straight to 
the land of Goshen, and in v. 29 Joseph in his chariot goes 
out to meet his father at Goshen, which must be the town 
of the district. In xlvii. 4, in their interview with Pharaoh, 
the brethren say they have come to sojourn in the land 
because of the dearth of food and fodder in Canaan, and 
plead to be allowed to settle in the land of Goshen; and in 
v. 6 Pharaoh commands Joseph to see that they get the 
best of the land, and that they be settled in the land of 
Goshen. In v. 11 the land of Goshen is further defined as 
being in the land of Rameses, in the best pasture land of 
Egypt. 

There is some difficulty in identifying Goshen, for the 
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name does not occur as that of a revenue district or nome. 
There is in fact no administrative district mentioned in the 
lists of the XVIIIth Dynasty north of On, so that Goshen 
cannot have been a very important district. It must have 
been just what is implied in the Old Testament, a sort of 
uncultivated no-man’s-land, where strangers were allowed 
to come in with their herds for pasture. In the lists of 
waste or marsh lands of the same period, however, there is 
one named the “ Water of Ra ” whose locality would be 
suitable, and this has been identified as the Biblical Goshen 
in the land of Rameses. The old name of Goshen would 
thus have been the Marsh of the Sun. Benjamin of Tudela 
calls Goshen “‘ Ain esshemsh,”’ “ Well of the Sun,” which is 
identical with “ Water of Ra.” Goshen was thus situated 
north of On, and seems to have been uncultivated marshy 
land with good pasturage for cattle. The ruins of the 
town of Goshen are now partly covered by the modern 
village of Saft el Henneh near Zagazig, and partly under 
cultivation. It was a walled fort of some size with gran- 
aries, as well as an imposing temple built by Rameses IT. 
Large tracts around it are still unproductive salt marshes, 
and much of the land had been sandy knolls. 

In an inscription Merenptah, the son of Rameses IT, says 
that the land around “ Bailos in the water of Ra ” was 
not cultivated, but left as pasture for cattle because of 
the strangers. It has never been cultivated. The word 
“ strangers ” is explained by the record of a frontier 
official, who says he has admitted a tribe of Shasu or 
Bedawin from Aduma (Etham) through Succoth to the 
lakes (marsh lands) of Patum (Pithom) in the land of 
Succoth to feed themselves and their flocks. Strangers 
were in the habit of coming in to feed their herds on this 
waste land. It was an ordinary occurrence; and xlvii. 4 
reads almost as an echo of the same, as if the Hebrews had 
come down uninvited, and were asking the privilege which 
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the Pharaoh granted regularly, it seems, to the surround- 
ing tribes of Bedawin. This verse, in fact, reads as if 
the wagons sent by Pharaoh had been forgotten altogether; 
or as an entirely different explanation of the arrival of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, as if from another document. 

The expressions “ the good of the land,” “ the best of the 
land,” are typical Egyptian expressions translated, and 
Yahuda quotes many examples of their use from Egyptian 
records. 

The address of Joseph’ to his brothers thus teems 
with language and ideas that are thoroughly Egyptian. 
Pharaoh’s words to Joseph? are no less character- 
istically Egyptian; and in sending wagons Joseph sends 
also a present of the good things of Egypt to his father: 
ten asses laden with corn, bread and meat (v. 23) in return 
for his present of the fruits of Canaan. 

Jacob's words, “ It is enough,” on hearing that Joseph 
still lived recalls the modern Arabic use of the word 
bekafi, “ enough,” and the mental attitude of Simeon in 
Luke ii. 20 on seeing Jesus. 


35. THE Town GOSHEN 


On a black granite monolith from the shrine dedicated 
by Nectanebo II (350 B.C.) to the god Sopt, in the Temple 
of Saft, which is Goshen, the inscription informs us that 
this town of Goshen was then known as Qes. The in- 
scription gives also three other names for it: “ The House 
(Temple) of Sopt,’’ in Egyptian Pa-Sopt; “ The Abode of 
the Sycomore ”; and “ The House of the Sycomore.”” The 
statement also occurs, “‘ the land of Qes is green.” The 
nearest railway station to the ruins of Goshen is to-day 
named “ Abou el Akhdar,” “ the place (lit. father) of the 
green,” which shows that the tradition has clung to the dis- 

1 xlv. 3-15. % xlv. 17-20. 
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trict. From a list of nomes we find that the twentieth nome 
was named Sopt-Akhem, having as its capital Pa-Sopt. 
This nome was known as Arabia in Roman times and ex- 
tended to the Peninsula of Sinai. It is obvious that Pa-Sopt, 
Qes, and the modern Saft el Henneh are identical, and the 
place was the capital of this nome later known as Arabia. 

Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, gives the capital of the 
nome Arabia as Pha-cusa. The geographer of Ravenna 
gives it as Pha-gusa. This name is simply Pa-qes, through 
the Coptic form (Kus) kos, “ The house of Qes”; and 
Pha-gusa is simply the pronunciation of the word in Upper 
Egypt where Q was pronounced G. The word Qes survives 
in Lower Egypt as Qus, and means a village. It is used 
in the same way in Upper Egypt; but there Q is still 
pronounced G and so it becomes Gus, which we see in 
Phagusa." Curiously, the Greeks have preserved both 
forms, and we find Qes appearing as Gesem or Gesén. and 
as Kaissan, Kessan, showing that they were confused over 
the different pronunciations of the word Qes. The name 
GOSHEN, therefore, is just the name QES, QUSA, QUS, 
but has preserved the southern pronunciation. In the 
LXX Goshen is Gesem Arabias. The Qes of the shrine, 
the Pa-Sopt of the nome lists, the Gesem of LXX, and the 
Bibilical Goshen are one and the same town: and Saft el 
Henneh preserves the tradition of the worship of the god 
Sopt (Saft). In Gen. xlvi. 6, rr, the land of Rameses 
seems to be identified with the land of Goshen, and this 
seems to be correct, except that the former name covers 
a far larger district than Goshen. The land of Rameses 
seems to have meant the whole district which was enriched 
by the building activities of Rameses II and to have been 
so called in his honour; but it was not the name of a nome 
or administrative district. Pithom,* or Heroopolis, was in 


1 The modern village of Quft is called Guft in Upper Egypt. 
2 Gen. xlvi. 28. 
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the land of Rameses, though not in the land of Goshen. It 
was at the town of Goshen, Pa-Sopt, that Joseph met his 
father." 


36. HORSES (GEN. XLVII.) 


Most of the evidences of Egyptian influence and of the 
author's accuracy in chap. xlvii. have been discussed al- 
ready. Verse I7, however, supplies a very interesting piece 
of information. Among the cattle brought to Joseph in 
exchange for corn we find the first mentioned are horses. 
Evidently they sold their horses first, perhaps because they 
were more of a luxury than a domestic necessity; but the 
important fact is that horses are mentioned at all. It is 
only within the last two or three years that we have learned 
from the excavation of ancient Gaza how fond of horses the 
Hyksos people were. Under the Hyksos the whole of 
southern Palestine formed a province or dependency of 
Egypt as, indeed, it did later in the XVIIIth to XIXth 
Dynasties. And Gaza was practically a Hyksos capital. 
It was from Gaza as base that the Hyksos conquered Lower 
Egypt. There Petrie found burials, as mentioned already, 
in which horses were buried with their owners, showing 
that the Hyksos had introduced the horse to Egypt. The 
mention of horses here in the period of Joseph is thus a 
valuable piece of evidence as to the date of Joseph, as well 
as an indisputable proof of the accuracy of the author's 
knowledge of that period. Gaza has taught us that there 
were horses in Egypt in the time of the Hyksos, so that the 
reference is historically accurate. In late times Thebes 
is reported to have had 20,000 chariots and an equal 
number of horses, one horse to each chariot. Only Pharaoh 
had two horses in his chariot. As to the presence of 
horses in Egypt, the earliest reference I can find elsewhere 
dates about 1500 B.C. and it is a Syrian chariot.” 


1 Gen. xlvi. 29. See Duncan, E.E.O.T., pp. 106-109. 
2 Petrie, H.E., ii. 110 and 179. 
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37. OWNERSHIP OF LAND (GEN. XLVII. 20) 


According to this verse, the land belonged to the people. 
Each farmer owned his holding, and by the end of the 
famine all the land had passed into the possession of the . 
king. A document of the IIIrd Dynasty gives four 
different forms of land tenure or methods of acquisition. 
Of eight properties owned by one man, Meten, some be- 
came his by royal gift or deed, some by gift of father or 
mother, and some through commercial agreement, perhaps 
of purchase; but alł this implies that the land belonged to 
the people, as the Old Testament here states. Just as in 
the Scottish Highlands, the land seems to have been 
apportioned to chiefs of tribes, who granted land to each 
holder, but no rent was charged.’ For the period re- 
ferred to, the Old Testament statement thus appears to be 
correct, and the owners had power to sell. In this way 
the Pharaoh supplanted all the local chiefs, and had the 
people in complete subjection to himself. Verse 22 shows 
that the priests held their land by gift from the king and, 
having only a life tenure, could not sellit. This statement 
implies that the people of the land did not hold their land 
by gift from Pharaoh, but probably from the tribal chiefs, 
and theirs was not merely a life tenure, but hereditary. 

We should note here that the word used for land* is 
adamah, which, according to Yahuda’s interpretation,’ 
means “ red earth,” or unfertile soil, as opposed to the rich 
black earth of Egypt. Obviously the distinction does not 
hold here. Curiously, when he says “ the land became 
Pharaoh's,” the author uses haaretz, which means “ all 
Egypt, but might mean “ the whole world.” 

Verse 21 gives a further detail of Joseph's organisation. 
He made all the “ people of the land ” come to the towns 


1 Petrie, S.L.E., p. 79. 2 Vu. 18-20, 22. 
3 See on Creation narrative. 
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for the distribution of food: just as they go to-day to 
market at the nearest village. It is only reasonable, since 
the granaries were all in the towns. 

Verses 23-24: The people continue to cultivate their 
fields, only now they have to pay rental of one-fifth of the 
harvest to Pharaoh. Since the narrative has proved itself 
accurate on all other points which can be tested by arche- 
ology, we may safely assume that this change in the posi- 
tion of the people through famine is historically accurate. 

Verse 27 seems to imply that the Hebrews acquired pos- 
sessions of land in the country of Goshen, probably by royal 
gift, or purchase, as implied in previous passages. They 
therefore received settlement in Goshen on the same terms 
of land tenure as the Egyptians themselves. 


38. JACOB’s Bow AND SPEAR (GEN. XLVIII.) 


The last verse of the chapter, though reflecting no 
Egyptian influence, is a revelation of happenings which are 
not recorded in the life-story of Jacob. It is the first 
intimation which we have had that the patriarchs en- 
riched themselves by bow and spear at the expense of the 
Amorite; but here Jacob has acquired property which he is 
dividing amongst his children, and he states that he took 
it by force from the Amorite. I take this to mean that 
Jacob with his sons and followers formed a large Bedawin 
encampment on the outskirts of the cultivated land, and, 
like the Bedawin of all time, lived in the uncultivated 
wilderness in their tents, and preyed upon the Amorite 
people, who occupied the towns. The statement somehow 
does not fit in with our ideas of Abraham. At this time, 
in the middle Bronze Age, 2000-1600 B.c., the Amorites 
were in possession of Palestine, and had been for hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years before Jacob’s time. The 
Hyksos people had also appeared in Palestine by 2360 
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B.C., if not earlier. It is difficult to find any other ex- 
planation of how Jacob could have enriched himself by bow 
and spear off the Amorites, or why he should have been on 
terms of war with them. It is a passage which awaits 
exposition, though excavation is not likely to clear it up.’ 


39. CONTRACTED BURIAL (GEN. XLIX. 33) 


This perhaps explains the early custom of contracted 
burial. The remains are found with the knees gathered up 
towards the chin, and here this gathering up of the feet is 
spoken of as if it were a recognised rite, and the correct 
position for death. 


40. EGYPTIAN WORDS ADOPTED IN HEBREW (GEN. XIX.) 


We have already seen many instances of Egyptian words 
and expressions, some of them translated into the cor- 
responding Hebrew words, others simply adopted into 
Hebrew, and transliterated, as we take a French or Italian 
word into our language. Words so adopted became part 
of the Hebrew language, and have often been a puzzle to 
etymologists, who have found it next to impossible to ex- 
plain them satisfactorily from any known Semitic root. 
Many are referred to the Hebrew word which most nearly 
resembles them, though the meaning may be something 
very different. Thus, for example, khemeth, “ a water- 
bottle,” is usually derived from the word khemah, meaning 
“heat,” though there seems to be no possible connexion 
between the two words. Yahuda regards khemeth as the 
Egyptian word hn.t, meaning “ a skin,” taken straight over 
with the change of the middle letter. Khemeth would thus 
mean a water-skin. 

The word for “sweet” in Gen. viii. 21 (“a sweet 


1 Gen. xlviii. 22: The R.V. has ‘‘ mountain slope ” as variant. 
As the Amorites then occupied the hill country, this would be true 
to its period, and the better rendering. 3 Gen. xxi. 14, 19. 
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savour ”) has generally been explained as from the verb 
“to rest or sleep ” (nikhoakh from nuakh), though there 
seems to be no actual connexion of any sort between the 
two words. Yahuda identifies it as the Egyptian word 
nkhkh, meaning “ eternity,” so that the expression thus 
means ' a savour of eternity.” The original translators 
of the A.V. rendered it “ a sweet savour,” but were not 
satisfied with this, and added an alternative translation, 
“a savour of rest,” which is not far off the above. This 
Hebrew word occurs some forty times in the Pentateuch 
and only four times elsewhere in the Old Testament, all in 
Ezekiel." More than once it happens that words used in 
the Pentateuch are found in Ezekiel, but were evidently 
not adopted by other Old Testament writers. For this 
reason Ezekiel is supposed by some to have been “ fond of 
using archaic expressions,” especially ritualistic words. 
The word is distinctively “ Pentateuchal,’’ which favours 
an Egyptian origin. 


41. THE WorD ONI, ONIM (GEN. XLIX. 3)? 


The name Benoni,’ given by Rachel to her son before 
she died, has been explained as meaning * son of my sorrow 
or misfortune,’’ as suiting the circumstances, which seems 
quite a legitimate explanation. In this case om: is taken 
as även, “ evil,” with suffix. It seems to have the same 
meaning in Hos. ix. 4 and Deut. xxvi. 14. In other pas- 
sages ont is translated *' strength or power,” and Gesenius 
gives this as a separate word, 6” occurring in Gen. xlix. 3; 
Deut. xxi. 17; Isa. xl. 26, 29; Ps. lxxviii. 5; cv. 36. 

Yahuda, however, identifies oni with the Egyptian un 
or unm, ‘‘ to be, to exist,” so that Ben-oni would mean “‘ son 
of my existence,” as if Rachel's personality is to be con- 

1 Ezek. vi. 13; xvi. 19; xx. 28, 41. | i 

2 Cf. Gen. xlix. 3; xxxv. 18; Exod. xi. 5; Deut. xxi. 17; xxvi. 
I4; Ps. lxxviii. 51; cv. 36. 3 Gen. xxxv. 18. 
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tinued in the child, who is to take her place with her 
bereaved husband. In compliment to Rachel and to 
express what she was to him in life Jacob calls him “ son 
of my right hand —Rachel being his right hand. Thus 
the two names Benjamin and Benoni express exactly the 
respective feelings of Jacob and Rachel over the sadness of 
separation. When Jacob calls Reuben “ the beginning of 
my strength,” this really means “ the first of my tife,” 
"the best of my life.” In Deut. xiv. 14, “I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning ” ought to read “ in my life.” 

In the two passages from the Psalms the plural form 
'ontm is used with reshith (' chief ”) and there it may be 
translated the “‘ chief of their inhabitants.” That it does 
not mean “strength ” here but living beings is seen in 
Exod. xi. 5, where they are described as “ the first-born ”’ 
of man and beast, another word being used. 

The writer of Psalms has taken the expression from the 
old poetical passages of Genesis and Exodus and used it 
ironically of the Egyptians. In Isa. xl. 26 the expression 
mérobh’onim is translated “ by the greatness of his might ”’ 
(R.V.). No explanation is offered for the plural form. The 
words really mean “ of the multitude of living things,” and 
should go with the previous clause, “every one of the 
multitude of living things he calleth by name,” a statement 
which really means, ‘‘ to every living thing he gives or has 
given existence.” | 

In Isa. xl. 29 en ’ontm is used as a parallel or synonym 
to yaeph, “ faint or wearied.” ‘“‘ He giveth power to the 
faint, and to them that are not he increaseth strength,” 
meaning either that he brings back strength to those who 
have momentarily collapsed, or he gives existence to them 
that are not—ż.e., the unborn. The best interpretation 
makes the two clauses supplementary, ‘‘ He gives back 
life to those who have momentarily collapsed, and exist- 
ence to the unborn.” 
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42. ERRONEOUS DERIVATIONS OF NAMES 


It is quite a feature of the Pentateuch that names of 
people and places are frequently explained by the author 
as commemorating some incident connected with them, and 
erroneously derived from Hebrew words with which they 
have no connexion whatever. 

The name Beersheba, “‘ Well of Seven,” is explained in 
Gen. xxi. 28 as a reference to the seven ewe lambs set apart 
by Abraham. In v. 31 the name is taken to mean the 
“ well of the oath,” “ because there they sware both of 
them,’’ which is quite possible. Sheba here, however, 
more probably means “ seven,” Well of Seven. Yahuda 
thinks seven may mean “seven cubits deep,” that being 
presumably “ the correct depth for a really satisfactory 
well ’’: so that the narrator would really refer to the satis- 
factory depth of the well, but 104 feet is no satisfactory 
depth for a well. As seven is the perfect number, a “ seven 
well ” may mean “ the perfect well,” which would be quite 
a satisfactory explanation without any special reference to 
depth. A perfect well or “a seven well” would be a 
cistern excavated in non-porous rock, or a brick-built 
cistern sunk in the ground and well plastered, of suitable 
depth and size, and with a proper filter-inlet for collecting 
surface rain with as little mud as possible. A good cistern 
must not leak. 

The modern Bir es Sab on the site of ancient Beersheba 
is still famous for its large number of wells, and the old 
wells are found choked up under them, a fact which throws 
wonderful light on the presence of the Philistines in this 
region, who, out of envy and hostility to Abraham,” choked 
up the wells excavated by his servants. This is Yahuda’s 
idea, but the Philistines may have choked them up because 
they had become too much silted up, as well as a danger 


1 Gen. xxvi. 15. 
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to animal life. Yahuda seems to think only of springs at 
the bottom of a deep shaft, but most of these “ wells ” of 
the Old Testament were merely rain-collecting cisterns, 
into which the surface drainage was led, sometimes through 
a filter, sometimes not. Such surface-fed cisterns soon fall 
into disuse if not cleaned out regularly, on account of the 
accumulation of mud to many feet of depth in the bottom, 
and the natural thing to do is what the Philistines did, to 
fill them up and dig new cisterns. It is quite likely also 
that Beersheba got its name from the fact that it had 
seven cisterns, just as Asa made at least eight or nine 
cisterns in Mizpah in preparation for the attack of Baasha.’ 


43. THE NAME MOSES (EXOD. II. Io) 


Like Gershom in v. 22, and many others, the name 
MOSHEH is a good illustration of erroneous derivation, 
an Egyptian feature which occurs so frequently in the 
Pentateuch. On the actual etymology of the word there 
is not unanimity, but all agree that the word has reference 
to his being found in the Nile. Some take it as meaning 
“son,” from the Egyptian verb “ to beget,” “ son of the 
Nile.” Others consider it is the same word as the second 
half of names like Thothmoshe (Thothmes), Ramoshe 
(Rameses), which mean Son of Thoth, and Son of Ra. In 
the name Rameses, however, as written in Hebrew, the 
two letters “ s” are not “sh ” but “‘ semkath,” as seen in 
Exod. i. 11; xii. 37. Yahuda thinks Mosheh is made up of 
the two words mu, ‘‘ water,” and shë, “ the sea ’’’; and since 
shé, “ the sea,” is the name given to the Nile by the 
Egyptians, the name Moses thus means “water of the 
Nile ”—i.e., child of the Nile. The Hebrew writer ac- 
cepted the Egyptian explanation, and then immediately 
connected the word with the Hebrew verb mashah, “ to 

1 Jer. xli. 9. (See Duncan, 4.O.7T., p. 54.) 
Io 
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pull out,” the nearest Hebrew word to it in sound that 
would suit the facts. This explanation of the name be- 
longs to a date when the Hebrews had forgotten, or 
wished to forget, all that they knew of the Egyptian 
language. It is very likely that in all such cases the 
author's keen desire to obliterate all Egyptian memories, 
and to re-establish the Hebrew language, led him to sub- 
stitute Hebrew derivations, though he knew the true origin 
of the words. This would be quite in accordance with the 
general spirit of antagonism to things Egyptian shown 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch. 


44. THE NEW KING AND THE DATE OF EXODUs (EXOD. I. 8) 


Exodus i. introduces a new phase in the experience of 
the Hebrews. There arose a new king over Egypt who 
knew not Joseph, and conditions were completely altered. 
This can only refer to the coming of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
from Thebes in South Egypt. The power of the Hyksos 
kings had been on the wane, and by 1600 B.C. they were 
hard pressed. At 1587 Aahmes became the first king of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty; and in 1582 he drove the Hyksos 
kings and their people out of the Nile valley completely, 
captured their two great forts, Tanis (Zoan) and Avaris, and 
pursued them into Southern Palestine, where he captured 
Sharhana or Sharuhen, a few miles south of Lachish. We 
owe the narrative of these events to the admiral, of the 
same name as the king, Aahmes, who accompanied the 
king on this expedition and covered himself with golden 
tokens of valour." The interesting question for us is: Did 
this event take place immediately after Joseph’s death, or 
does the Old Testament imply that many years had passed ? 
If the first is correct, the Hebrews had thus been only 
seventy years at most in Egypt, when Joseph died, and 

1 Petrie, H.E., ii. 21 and 35. 
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they became virtual slaves; and if we understand the 
430 years’ sojourn of Exod. xii. 40 to date from the arrival 
of Jacob, this would mean 360 years at the period of op- 
pression given in Gen. xv. 13 and Acts vii. 6 as 400 years, 
and would date the Exodus at 1582 less 360 years, or 1222 
B.C. As to whether the Hyksos were expelled immediately 
after Joseph’s death, or several centuries after it, the Old 
Testament narrative does not help us much to decide. 
Verse 6 says, “ Joseph died and all his brethren and all 
that generation.” Then in v. 7 the Hebrews increased so 
abundantly that the land was filled with them. The land, 
haaretz, seems to mean the whole of Northern Egypt, not 
merely the land of Goshen. The expression means simply 
that Hebrews were all over the place, trafficking and 
trading and apparently as much in the way then as some 
people regard them still. In v. 9 the Pharaoh himself is 
reported as stating that the Hebrews are “‘ more and 
mightier than we,” and if they joined his enemies would 
place him in a very serious position (v. I0). 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the new king had very 
few friends in North Egypt on whom he could depend; and 
the Hebrews, through their Hyksos affinity, were not 
amongst them. It is in fact surprising that Aahmes did 
not drive them out, too, but this he apparently did not 
wish to do (v. 10, last clause). The Hebrews probably held 
the balance of power, had they been disposed or encouraged 
to use it. Pharaoh, therefore, decided that it was advis- 
able to keep them under by hard labour. 

The king’s statements (vv. 9, 10) do not help us to a 
definite idea of their numbers at this date. They num- 
bered seventy souls when they came down to Egypt. They 
lived seventy years there before Joseph died, and the 
question turns on how long it would take seventy to 
become such a multitude as is here represented. Thus,. 
even in the evidence available for dating the Exodus, we 
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are hampered on every hand by indefiniteness, haunted by 
uncertainty through the fact that always there is a missing 
link. 

I believe Exod. xii. 40 is to be taken literally. The 
Hebrews sojourned 430 years in Egypt from the time of 
Jacob. If Joseph died about 1585, when the Hyksos were 
expelled, and we assume they had been seventy years in 
Egypt at that time, and if we deduct 360 years from 1585, 
the date of the Exodus would be 1225 B.c.; and, as they 
were oppressed from 1585, they really spent 360 years in 
bondage to the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasty kings. 


45. TASKMASTERS OF THE GORVEE (EXOD. III. 7) 


In v. 11 the taskmasters are here named sarć missim, 
which is the literal translation of the Egyptian title. The 
word mas, plural missim, means “ tribute’”’ and often 
“forced labour,” so that the expression really means, 
“They set the overseers of the corvée upon them to 
afflict them.” What this actually implies is that, before 
this king arose, the Hebrews were not liable to the forced 
labour of the corvée; but he now turns the officers of the 
levy upon them, and they were set to build granary-cities. 
Pithom and Rameses have both been identified. In both 
granaries, and in Rameses a temple, were found. Pithom in 
Egyptian is Pa-tum, “ the abode of Tum, the setting sun.” 
Its ruins are generally identified with the modern Tell el 
Maskhutah or ‘“‘ Mound of the Image.” In the period 
spoken of here its Egyptian name was Thuku, the Old 
Testament Succoth meaning “ booths.” The granaries 
were cleared by Naville over thirty years ago. They con- 
sisted of a large number of rectangular chambers with very 
thick walls of brick, and recesses at a certain depth as if for 
the reception of beams to support flooring. They are all 
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quite disconnected, and the only means of access had been 
from the roof." 

Rameses, now identified with the modern Tell er Retabeh 
near Qassasseen, in the land of Goshen, was a fortified 
camp, as proved by the total absence of dwelling-houses and 
such objects as are usually found in house ruins. The site 
gave proof of having been occupied from 3330 B.C. for a 
considerable time, and then again restored in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty (fifteenth century). The Old Testament is there- 
fore historically correct in saying both places were built and 
equipped with granaries after the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
or by this new king who never heard of Joseph.” The 
granaries of Rameses were not unearthed, but an inscrip- 
tion on a door-jamb speaks of a man who was “ keeper of 
the palace, and keeper of the granaries of Ta-nuter,” two 
offices held by Joseph as vizier. As Ta-nuter means 
“ Syria ” we can see that the granaries of Pithom and 
Rameses were intended for storing Syrian produce,” or 
for storing grain against attacks from Syria or for attacks 
upon Syria. These two would be the bases from which an 
expedition would start against Syria. Griffiths, however, 
reads it “ Keeper of the foreigners of Ta-nuter (Syria) 
in Thuku,”’ and regards “ the foreigners of Syria ” as the 
Hebrews themselves; so that in this inscription we have 
evidence of the existence of granaries, or of the presence of 
the Israelites themselves, and it is difficult to say which is 
the more valuable.‘ | 

There is no reason to dispute the statement of the Old 
Testament, therefore, in Exod. i. 11. I have no doubt 
that the Hebrews played their part during the XVIIIth 
Dynasty in the rebuilding of these two granary-forts, 
whose ruins now lie on the line of the Ismailiyeh Canal, 
nor is there any doubt that their labour was forced under 


1 Duncan, E.E.O.T., p. 79. Cf. Naville's Goshen. 
8 Ib., pp. 167 ff. 3 Ib., p. 170. t Ib., pp. 170-171. 
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the corvće. They were compelled to labour in mud- 
mortar, in making bricks and building, and in all manner 
of service in the field (v. 14); and they were made to serve 
with rigour, which means under the lash, the only result 
being that the more they were oppressed, the more they 
multiplied. 

The levy or corvée, which was employed also by Solomon, 
perhaps in imitation of Egyptian custom,’ was not origin- 
ally an affliction, but more of the nature of a voluntary 
service without pay when there was no work to do in farm- 
ing,etc. The inundation stopped all work, yet by endanger- 
ing the dykes created more work. The population fell to and 
worked spontaneously at what was for the general interest. 
Again, after harvest, about April and for three months, 
nothing could be done on the land, but the irrigation canals 
were all dry and this was the time to clean and deepen 
them.” Thus “ the two main labours for the water supply 
were due at a time when the people were idle and labour 
cost them nothing, and so these, originally voluntary, be- 
came a compulsory service.’* Within the last ten years 
the Arabs around Hebron, when the harvest was over, 
voluntarily fell to and helped the British to make miles 
of a new road without asking for pay. The British accep- 
ted the service, and were greatly impressed. In Egypt, 
however, they made the mistake of abolishing this form of 
yet voluntary labour and substituted wages and taxation. 
According to Petrie, the direct claim of the corvée on labour 
was for the cultivation and harvesting of royal lands, re- 
pairing canals and embankments; also for passage by land — 
and water or free transit for the royal service, as is usual 
in most countries." 

The Pharaoh of Exod. 1. seems thus to have been extend- 
ing the claims of the corvée in the case of the Hebrews 


1 r Kings ix. 15. s Petrie, S.L.E., p. 22. 
3 Id. loc. 4 Ib., p. 53. 
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to building state erections and fortifications exactly as 
Solomon did in r Kings ix. 15. The “ service in the field ” 
of v. 14 would be on the royal lands, a service voluntarily 
undertaken by Egyptians, as stated above, and probably 
by the Hebrews also; but now the fact insisted on by the 
author is that the Hebrews were made to labour under the 
lash or kurbash, an indignity which they doubtless resented. 
They were oppressed. They were being overdriven. 


46. THE SLAVEDRIVERS AND THEIR SCRIBES (EXOD. V.) 


The taskmasters are here not savé missim or heads of the 
levy service, but nogéshim, which literally means “‘ drivers, 
the men who wielded the lash.” The nogéshim were thus 
a different class of official from the saré missim, unless the 
term is their colloquial contemptuous nickname for the 
latter—'' slavedrivers,’’ translated into Hebrew—just as 
Potiphar was named the chief of the butchers because 
few who entered his prison came out alive. It is most 
likely the Egyptian nickname preserved. 

Another class of official, however, is here mentioned, the 
officers or scribes of the taskmasters. The Hebrew word 
shétérim means “ scribes.” The scribe was ubiquitous. 
In every department of the administration, and in the 
domestic life of landowners and such people, there were 
invariably scribes, in less or greater numbers, according to 
need. Their work was naturally the keeping of accounts 
and records of all sorts. Here their duty would be to look 
over every gang or squad, count up and record the amount 
of work done, the number of bricks turned out. We have 
referred to them under the head of officials from the mines 
at Sinai." Such records or accounts as they kept would have 
been written on papyrus or potsherds. Of the latter we 
found one on Tell el Yahudiyeh, a receipt for bricks de- 


1 Pp, 107-108, 
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livered by two Jews named Abram and Shabtai, and in 
Palestine potsherds were regularly used for such work." 
Verses 14-16 show that these scribes were themselves 
Hebrews, and had some responsibility apart from mere 
recording, for, when the number of bricks turned out fell 
short, they were beaten. Like Joseph in the prison, what- 
soever the workmen did, they were the doers of it,” and in 
fact Joseph was there in very much the same position. 
As to the question whether a Hebrew could write at that 
time, and whether there was a cursive script in use then, it 
is becoming almost ridiculous to raise the point. When we 
consider that as early as the Vth Dynasty (c. 4000 B.c.) the 
scribe was specially trained to write, and in the XIIth 
Dynasty there was a cursive script in use at the mines in 
Sinai, there can be no doubt whatever that there were men 
among the Hebrews at 1600 who were capable of doing all 
the duties of scribes.* 

In connexion with their forced labour, here spoken of as 
bondage and oppression, another official appears in iii. 16. 
Moses is sent to gather the elders of Israel together, and 
transmit Yahweh’s promise of deliverance tothem. These 
elders, as we learn from the the Sinai records, were really 
the foremen of groups of workmen. At the mines in Sinai, 
as elsewhere stated, every group had its foreman or elder. 
These were the men whom Moses was to address, and they 
in turn passed on the message‘ to the men under them. 


47. THE MAKING OF BRICKS (EXOD. v. 6-19) 


In the forced labour of the corvée the Hebrews were 
probably housed in temporary huts beside their work. 
This robbed them of the freedom and home comforts to 
which they were accustomed, and altogether changed the 
conditions of their life. The Old Testament itself shows 


1 See Duncan, D.B.H., ii. 133 ff. 3 Gen. xxxix. 22. 
3 See Petrie, S.L.E., p..124. é t Cf. also iv. 29. 
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that they were fully organised." Their labour was brick- 
making and they were naturally employed in the defences 
of the country near where they lived. They worked at the 
restoration of two forts, which had been neglected or 
abandoned, Pithom and Rameses, to defend the eastern 
road into Egypt from Palestine, Midian and Arabia. 
Bricks were always made on the site, because, though they 
cost little to make, the labour of transit was excessive. 
Petrie thus describes the making of bricks to-day. A hole 
is dug by the side of a stream or pool, and the mud is 
trampled up in it. Sand or marl is usually thrown in to 
prevent cracking in drying, and chopped straw or grass 
stems are sometimes used to bind the mud. A large lump 
of the prepared mud is taken out and laid on a mat beside 
a clean-swept space. The moulder then sets to work and 
lays out his bricks from the mould on the clean-swept space 
about one inch apart. There they dry in the sun for a few 
days and are then set up onend. This is the method still 
in use for sun-dried bricks, and doubtless the ancient 
Hebrews were taught to make them in the same way.” 
Straw is by no means a necessity, and in fact most of the 
ancient as well as modern bricks contain no straw or reeds. 
Since the mixing with straw entailed more work and would 
really have diminished the output, it is rather surprising to 
find the ‘‘ officers (scribes) of the children of Israel ’’ com- 
plaining that no straw was supplied (vv. 15-16). The want 
of straw did therefore in some way hinder the work and 
lessen the output. Petrie suggests that the finely chopped 
straw had been used, as we would use sawdust or fine 
sand, to dip the hand in to prevent mud sticking to it, or 
rather to clean the hands, or to dust over the ground below 
the bricks, or to cover the mould to prevent the mud 
sticking to it and allow the brick to fall out easily.’ 


1 Cf. Petrie, E. and I., p. 31. 2 Petrie, E. and I., pp. 31-33. 
3 Id. loc., p. 33. 
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Certainly if it was meant to be mixed with brick, the 
officers’ complaint is unintelligible. It is easier and quicker 
to make bricks without straw. The straw was therefore 
necessary for some other purpose, such as Petrie "MESS; 
and the people had to collect it for themselves. 

In vv. 15-16 we are struck with their ease of access to 
Pharaoh, and in laying down their complaint they observe 
correct court etiquette in using the third person, “ thy 
servants,’ of themselves; but “ thou,” “thy” and 
“thine ” of Pharaoh is unusual.’ Verse 21, “ Ye have 
made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh ” 
is a common Egyptian expression, though it is rather a 
mixed metaphor. We should have expected “in the 
nostrils of Pharaoh and his servants.” 


48. THE PEOPLE IN EXOD. V. 4-5 


Exodus v. 4-5 is a difficult passage to understand. 
Pharaoh obviously regards Moses and Aaron as agitators, 
speakers of vain words (v. 9), and remonstrates with them 
for unsettling the people. “ Why do you hinder the people 
from their labours? Get you to your burden-bearing | 
Behold the people of the land already are many, and ye 
make them rest from their burdens.” In v. 4 the people 
are clearly the Hebrew slaves doing forced labour; but who 
are the people of the land in v. 5? If these are the same 
as in v. 4, it is very feeble, and makes no sense. 

Again, to whom does “ them ” in v. 5 refer? It does 
certainly seem as if Pharaoh is here offering an alternate 
scheme, a substitute for the Hebrew slaves, and the people 
of the land appear to be a different class altogether from 
the Hebrews working under the corvće. It may be, as 
Prof. Yahuda has suggested, that these are a class of free 
people who might work or cease working when they wished, 

1 See Court Etiquette above. 
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just the class who are described in Egyptian documents by 
the same words “ the people of the land,” the middle class 
. of independent people, so that the expression “ the people 
of the land ” is translated from Egyptian and used in the 
Egyptian sense. Verses 4-5 would thus mean, ‘‘ Why do 
ye hinder the men of the levy from their work? There are 
plenty of Hebrew people who are independent and can set 
aside their work when they choose, why not take them for 
a holiday into the desert to sacrifice, and leave the slaves 
to their tasks ?”’ Literally, v. 5 would run: “ Look at the 
multitudes of independent people, go and make them rest 
from their labours.” 

As pointed out, this passage’ obviously implies that there 
were at least two classes of Hebrew people in Egypt. One 
class were virtually slaves, doing the forced work of levies; 
and the other class were more or less independent, cultivat- 
ing the land. Or it may mean that they did the forced 
labour of levies in relays simply, so many for a certain 
length of time, just as we find in Solomon’s levies where the 
country people laboured in relays for a month at a time. 
But the main point is clear. Pharaoh did not want the 
slave work to be hindered, or the slaves removed, even for 
three days. 

There is also the fact that the corvée enforced labour 
also in the fields of the king and on the embankments. 
The people of the land may be those forced to engage * in 
all manner of service in the field. '* Further, i. ro distinctly 
shows that the object of making them serve with rigour 
and overdriving them was “ lest they multiply,” to keep 
down their numbers; and in v. 5 the people of the land may 
be simply all the Hebrews in Goshen, especially as “ the 
land * here (haavetz) may mean Egypt: “ Behold, the 
people of the land of Goshen are already many, and you 
would encourage their increase by giving them rest from 

1 Exod. v. 4-5. 3 1. 14. 
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their overwork.” There are these possible interpretations, 
but the passage certainly seems t6 distinguish between two 
classes of Hebrews—one class whose labours were of vital 
importance to Pharaoh, and whose absence would hinder 
his building schemes; and another class, the outcome of 
whose labours in no way interested him. 

The last clause of v. 4 is rather interesting, for there it 
appears that the Hebrew foremen or elders were present at 
the interview, and Pharaoh turned to them and said: 
‘Get you to your burden-bearing ’’; unless the words are 
addressed to Moses and Aaron and mean simply, “ Go, mind 
your own business.” The former is the more likely, for 
Moses and Aaron have not so far been included among 
those forced to labour, and in Exod. 1. 11 seg. Moses is not 
spoken of as one of the burden-bearers, but an onlooker. 


49. “ HE MADE THEM Houses” (EXOD. I. 15-22) 


This is a straight statement and quite clear in its import 
down to v. 21; but there it is difficult to understand the 
meaning and the connexion with vv. 20 and 22. The 
Pharaoh, although he did not wish the Hebrews to leave 
the land, was greatly grieved over their increase in numbers 
and prosperity. Accordingly he devises a simple scheme 
by which their numbers can be kept down. 

How to fit v. 21 in with the spirit of the narrative is a 
difficult problem, for, as it stands, it appears as if Pharaoh 
is rewarding the midwives who thwarted his own purpose, 
and yet again in v. 22 repeats his command in a new form. 
There is certainly some link awanting for the elucidation 
of the passage. Since Pharaoh’s object is obviously to 
prevent male children being born alive or preserved in life, 
it is plain that v. 21 is intended somehow or other to ad- 
vance this purpose, and the translators and commentators 
have hitherto failed to make the meaning clear. These 
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houses of v. 21 must have something to do with the re- 
moval of male children. In 2 Kings xxiii. 7 the word 
“houses ” occurs: “ And Josiah brake down the houses of 
the Sodomites which were in the house of the Lord, where 
the women wove hangings for the Asherah (grove).” 
Prof. Yahuda thinks ' the houses ” are the “ shrines of the 
Sodomites.' Some may not be inclined to think so, but 
house in Hebrew is regularly used of a shrine or temple, 
just asin Egypt—e.g., in nameslike Beth-shemesh, Beth-el. 
Houses in v. 2I may quite well mean “ shrines,” and Ha 
Elohim, “ the gods,” must certainly be a plural, referring 
to the Egyptian gods, not to the Hebrew God Yahweh: 
“ The midwives feared the gods,” the Egyptian gods, not 
Yahweh. Presumably the midwives were Hebrews, but 
there is nothing impossible in their fearing the Egyptian 
deities. 

The only point remaining is whether we should read “ he 
made ” or “ they made shrines for them.” Since shrines 
are made only for gods, “ for them ” must refer to some 
certain deities. The words “for them ” cannot refer to 
the Hebrew midwives. Prof. Yahuda therefore suggests 
that figures of awe-inspiring or terrorising deities like 
Sekhmet, whose presence meant death to offspring, whether 
male or female, had been put in the houses of all intending 
mothers by the order of Pharaoh, so as to ensure the death 
of all infants through the superstitious fear of the mothers; 
but the mothers, with the connivance of the midwives, 
avoided the danger by removing these horrible images 
from their sight and placated the gods themselves by 
placing them in shrines, which they built for them.’ 
“ And it came to pass, because the midwives feared the 
gods, that they built shrines for them.” If we adopt this, 


1 Such shrines were built of mud and probably stood by the 
wayside, as may be seen still. To contain a small image they 
need not have been of any size. 
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we must take it that the Hebrew midwives themselves re- 
moved the images, which they feared, and built the shrines 
for them. This interpretation is ingenious and fits in well 
with the narrative as another brutal method of Pharaoh 's 
for procuring his ends. It may seem difficult to believe 
that even the most grotesque images of Egyptian deities, 
with the adhering superstitions, could have had so terroris- 
ing an effect on Hebrew women, unless we suppose they had 
virtually adopted the Egyptian religion, but superstition 
is very infectious, especially in such circumstances. 
Verse 21 certainly describes the failure of some such 
method, and so in v. 22 he orders all male infants to 
be drowned, abandoning such underhand methods and 
openly avowing his policy. 


50. THE ARK OF MOSES (EXOD. II. 5) 


For the ark in which Moses was found the same word is 
used as for Noah’s ark—TEBAH, which means a ship with 
its upper part like a chest, rectangular. Tebah means 
also a “ shrine,” such as was commonly dedicated to a 
temple containing the figure of the god to whom it was 
dedicated. In shape it resembled the shrine itself, which 
was built for housing the statues of gods. Sometimes 
these small shrines were of stone, and sometimes of plain 
wood, according to the importance of the god represented 
and the wealth of the donor. In Yahuda’s opinion 
Jochebed was well aware of this custom, and knew quite well 
that the princess might mistake this ark for such a shrine 
containing the figure of a deity which had been dropped 
overboard from a ship conveying votive offerings to a 
temple up or down the Nile, and would at once rescue it; 
and it turned out as she expected. It seems very probable 
that this suggestion is right, and that the ark of Moses was 
really an imitation of such a small shrine set on a sort of 
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boat for floating. The narrative here also mentions that 
she covered the small ark with slime (zepheth) and with 
asphalt (Rhemar), the ark itself being made of Nile reeds 
(gomé). Both slime and asphalt were constantly used in 
Egypt for making all sorts of vessels water-tight, such as 
ships, boats and particularly coffins of wicker work. They 
were used also in Palestine, and in v. 3 we find at least 
four words, all of which are taken from Egyptian into 
Hebrew direct. Thus all the circumstances of this in- 
cident are suggestive of an Egyptian origin; and the choice 
of the word tebah for ark, which also means a shrine, gives 
us a reasonable explanation of the whole incident. My 
own feeling, however, is that such an explanation is quite 
unnecessary. Evena princess would be roused to sufficient 
curiosity by the sight of such an ark floating in the river, 
and would promptly have it brought to her without con- 
necting it with any temple gift. 


51. MORE EGYPTIAN IDIOMS IN HEBREW 


By or WITH A MIGHTY Hanp.—Such metaphors as 
“ hand and arm ” for strength,’ “ the uplifted hand,” “a 
high hand ” for presumption,” “ our savour abhorred,” 
“our name made to stink ” for unpopularity, “ the stars, 
or the sands of the sea,” for multitude, are of so universal 
a type that there seems no reason to regard them as of 
Egyptian origin. The fact that they are of regular occur- 
rence in Egyptian may, however, afford a presumption that 
Hebrew has been influenced, more especially if we assume 
that all the Hebrews of the Sojourn learned and could 
speak the Egyptian language, as it is practically certain 
they did. In that case it must have been impossible for 
them to avoid such mixture of idioms, and the colloquial 
Hebrew of the Sojourn must have been as full of Egyptian- 

1 Exod. iii. 19, etc. 2? Exod. xiv. 8, etc. 
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isms as Yiddish is of German or other languages to-day; 
so that it is quite natural to assume that Moses had a 
double task, the restoring and purifying of the language 
as well as the deliverance of the race. 

In Exod. ix. 3 Moses used the “ hand of Yahweh ” as a 
symbol of destructive power, though the Egyptians re- 
garded the hand of God always as a friendly power. He 
does so ironically to indicate that even the hand of the gods, 
their last hope, was turned against them. With the up- 
lifted arm was associated the idea of conscious superiority 
or prevalence, sometimes also arrogance and presumption, 
the best example of which occurs in Exod. xvii. 11, where 
the upraised arms of Moses gave courage to the men and 
brought victory to Israel," while the sinking of his arms 
brought defeat. Yahuda quotes from Akhenaten’s Hymn 
to Aten? the words, “ Thy fair presence (7.e., of the sun) 
makes the hands of the Evil One sink,” where the idea 
seems to be the same, and means makes him weak and 
powerless. The Spirit of Evil was usually represented 
with lowered hands. The same metaphor occurs in 
Exod. vi. 6; ix. 3; xiv. 8; xvii. 11; Deut. iv. 34; xxxil. 27; 
Num. xvi. 30; xx. 20; xxxiii. 3; I Kings xi. 27, and else- 
where in the Old Testament. The expression “ hard of 
heart,” “ he hardened his heart,” which occurs here often, 
is as common in Egyptian. Like “ with a mighty hand ” 
it means arrogant, presumptuous. 

ALL My WoONDERS.—lIn iii. 20 occur these words, “ all 
my wonderful deeds,” and the expression occurs in various 
forms in Exod. iv. 21, vi. 6, “ with great judgments,” 
evidently meaning ' mighty deeds ” or “ heavy punish- 
ment ’’; vii. 4; same,’ xv. II, “ doing wonders ” ; xxxiv. IO, 
marvels such as have not been done in all the earth, etc. 

1 See also Exod. xiv. 8; Num. xv. 30, etc. 


2 Yahuda’s quotation here must be a variant translation. The 
words do not occur in Petrie, H.E., ii. 215. 3 Cf. xii. 12. 
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The same occurs also in Deut. iv. 34, “ by wonders, and by 
war, and by a mighty hand and by a stretched out arm,” 
etc., a summary of all that Yahweh did in Egypt before 
Pharaoh was induced to let Israel go.’ 

Everyone who knows Egyptian history is familiar with 
the boastful terms in which the kings sometimes speak of 
their wonderful deeds. Perhaps in his description of the 
battle of Kadesh Rameses II is the worst offender in this 
respect, where he speaks of his great deeds in terms of 
fulsome boastfulness, the continually recurring refrain 
being, “ Alone I did it!” His son, Merenptah, says in an 
inscription, “ All the towns and villages held rejoicing 
over these wonderful deeds of mine.” 

It is a very common expression in Egypt. As the 
Pharaohs loved to speak of their wonderful feats against 
enemies, aS well as their mighty deeds in the way of ser- 
vices rendered to gods and men, the temple or their 
country, so in the Pentateuch the mighty deeds of Yahweh 
against the Egyptians are extolled. 

Here again Moses chooses his expression to make 
an intentional antithesis with Egyptian usage and 
thought. Again he pits Yahweh against the mighty 
Pharaoh.” 

It should be noted that the deliverance from Egypt is 
the one great event in the background of the Hebrew mind 
all through the Old Testament. It is pre-eminently the 
the one mighty deed of Yahweh, and in the many passages 
where the “ wonderful acts of God ” are brought to re- 


1 Cf. Deut. vi. 22, vii. 19, same words and ideas; x. 21, great and 
terrible things; xxvi. 8, xxix. 2, cf. vii. 19, signs and miracles; 
xxxiv. II, signs and wonders; 1 Chron. xvi. 12, His marvellous 
works, His wonders, and the judgments of His mouth; Ps. xcvi. 3; 
cv. 5, which is the same as 1 Chron. xvi. 12. In fact, 1 Chron. xvi. 
quotes Ps. cv., or vice versa, and 1 Chron. makes David the author. 

2 In Exod. vi. 6, vii. 4, the A. V. has “ by great judgments,” the 
same word as “ punishments ”’ in xii. 12. 


II 
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membrance, the deliverance from Egypt is in the forefront. 
It is a date-point in their history.” 

This shows that the deliverance was regarded and cele- 
brated through all time as the greatest of “ the wonders 
of Yahweh ’’—never allowed to be forgotten—and that the 
Prophets and Psalmist in their language had drawn upon 
the same ancient sources. 

MoutH.—The word mouth is used in the Pentateuch 
with an interesting variety of meanings, most of them 
corresponding with the use of the same word in Egyptian, 
and suggesting that the Hebrew is a translation from an 
Egyptian original. There is first the edge of the sacrificial 
knife, which is called its mouth. | 

In Gen. xxii. 6, 10, where Abraham is about to sacrifice 
Isaac, the word used for knife is Ma’acheleth, which means 
the devourer, from achal, to eat. It is here the sacrificial 
knife. A knife has a mouth both in Egyptian and Hebrew, 
and devours.* The idiom, however, is so usual in any 
language that it seems almost unnecessary to treat it as 
Egyptian here. 

In the same way the earth has a mouth, in Gen. iv. II, 
to receive the blood of Abel, and Yahuda quotes a similar 
passage from Egyptian: “‘ They are not there: the earth 
has opened its mouth, taken them and gulped them down. 
They are drowned in the underworld.” This passage 
compares more closely with Num. xvi. 30, 32, where the 
same expression is used: “ The earth opened her mouth 
and swallowed them up. So they and all that appertained 
to them went down alive into the pit.” Here pit is Sheol, 
the Hebrew underworld, and the Hebrew has followed the 
Egyptian idea, but used a Sumerian expression; or, better, 
perhaps, we have here the death-pit of Sumerian mixed 


1 Jer. vii. 25, etc. 
2 Cf. “ devouring sword,” 2 Sam. ii. 26; Deut. xxxii. 42; 
devouring fire, Num. xvi. 35; xxvi. 10; Lev. vi. 3. 
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up with the Egyptian underworld. The ‘‘ mouth of the 
earth ” led to Sheol. It is worth noting that where the 
expression occurs elsewhere’ the reference is expressly to 
the Korah episode. These are curious expressions, ‘ the 
mouth of the earth ” and “ the earth opened its mouth.” 
We cannot conceive such an idea to have arisen except in 
a country accustomed to earthquakes, as Palestine was 
and still is. For that reason I feel that the idiom is far 
more likely to be of Hebrew or Canaanite than of Egyptian 
origin. 

In Gen. xli. 40, xlv. 21, mouth is used in the sense of 
commandment. There it is used of the king and Joseph. 
In Num. xxxiii. 2 it is used of God, and in Exod. xxxviii. 21, 
of Moses. In Isa. xl. 5, “the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken,” it is really the same idea, Isaiah himself being the 
mouth of the Lord. 

In Gen. xliii. 7 occurs the sentence, ‘‘and we told him 
according to the mouth of these words,” as if mouth also 
meant content, import or meaning. 

Again, in Exod. iv. 16 it is the title of a court official. 

This is one title and office which Joseph might have 
held but apparently did not. It is referred to, however, 
in the doings of Moses and Aaron, and supplies another 
excellent example of how intimate a knowledge the Hebrew 
writer had of things Egyptian. In Exod. iv. 16 we read, 
“ He shall be to thee instead of a mouth: and thou shalt 
be to him instead of God.” The first clause we can readily 
grasp, but the second might even be mistaken for rank 
blasphemy by those unacquainted with Egyptian ideas and 
phraseology. The same idea occurs again in vii. I: ‘ See, 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron shall be 
thy prophet ” ; and again in Gen. 1. 19, Joseph says, “* Fear 
not, for I am in the place of God.” Mouth was really at 
this period the title given to a high official in Egypt who 


1 Num. xxvi. 10; Deut. xi. 6; Ps. cvi. 17. 
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acted as intermediary between Pharaoh and his people, 
workmen and officials. Often he is called “ Mouth and 
Ears,” and the Hebrew is a translation of the Egyptian 
word; and as mouth seems to be found only here in this 
sense, this is probably right. The inspiring power behind 
the Mouth was of course Pharaoh, who was a god. The 
passage thus means that Moses is to be the inspiring 
power, or god, behind Aaron. 

Generally it was the heir to the throne who held this 
important office. The “ Mouth ” was thus one of the most 
powerful and trusted officials at court. 

This clears up the meaning of v. 16, where Moses is to 
take the place of God to Aaron. As the divine Pharaoh 
was the inspiring power behind “the Mouth,” so Moses 
is to take the place of Pharaoh and be the inspiring 
power of Aaron. The word “ god ” here is Elohim used 
as a singular, and is a true rendering of the Egyptian word 
neter, ‘“‘ god,” one of the highest attributes of Pharaoh. 

Here, again, Moses is striking at the customary religious 
beliefs of the Egyptians. Pharaoh must learn that not 
Pharaoh, but Moses is “ Neter,” god, or ambassador of the 
- real God; and he (Moses) will bring this home to Pharaoh 
by his wonderful deeds, which Yahweh works through him. 
Only in the eye of Pharaoh is Moses in the place of God, 
and the Hebrews would have quite well understood the 
allusion. Exod. vii. 1 brings this out clearly—“ See, I 
have made thee a god to Pharaoh (and Aaron shall be 
thy prophet).”’ 

KNEADING-TROUGHS.— I his word, mish’ ereth, occurs only 
in the Pentateuch, and there of the delivered Hebrews. 
Yahuda connects it with an Egyptian word and thinks it 
means " a chest ” or “ sack.” 

In viii. 3 it is a vessel of some sort. In xii. 34 it is taken 
to mean a trough for mixing dough and allowing it to 
ferment, though bread-sack would suit the passage just 
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as well. Soldiers or people travelling on foot carried it on 
their shoulders, as our soldiers carry such vessels. 

In Deut. xxviii. 17, “ Cursed be thy basket and thy 
store,” it is used alongside of “ basket,” tene, which is 
itself an Egyptian word, and was used only for carrying 
fruit, while mish’ereth was a “ chest ” or “ sack ” for meal 
or flour, corn or bread.’ It means, therefore, ‘‘ Cursed be 
thy fruit-basket and thy bread-sack.”’ 

THE STREAMS AND POOLS.—Chap. vii. 19* is interesting 
in that it mentions streams, rivers, ponds, and pools to be 
turned into blood, so that every water vessel of wood or of 
stone may contain blood. These ponds and pools are the 
village ponds replenished during the inundation. Most 
villages have such a pool still, which must be in some way 
fed from the river. The streams and rivers must be the 
Nile with irrigation canals, so that the whole water system 
in actuality reduces itself to the Nile, as the Old Testa- 
ment here implies. Only the Nile was changed into 
blood (v. 20), yet all the water was blood (v. 21). Yet 
in v. 24 it seems implied that by digging near the river 
the people procured water which they could drink, though 
the verse does not say they actually foundit. The Hebrew 
here reads “ that there may be blood in all the land of the 
two Egypts, and in trees and stones.” ‘‘ Stones ” (abanim) 
is occasionally used for vessels of stone. It is presumed, 
therefore, that trees may be used for vessels of wood. 

THE FINGER OF GoD (Exod. viii. 15, Hebrew text; I9, 
A.V.).—When the magicians failed to convert the dust into 
lice in Exod. viii. 15 or 19, their explanation was, “ This 
is the finger of gods.” Here the word elohim, gods, is used 
without the article. Whatever this remark may mean, the 
effect upon Pharaoh was to harden his heart. “Gods” 
here must therefore mean some rival or antagonistic spirits 


1 See Yahuda. It may mean a corn-bin or cupboard here. 
2 Cf. viii. 5. 
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whose interference only stimułated Pharaoh to defy them. 
If the magicians had meant, “ It is the finger of Yahweh,” 
the Hebrew God, they would have said so. 

The expression, of course, means, * This is divine inter- 
ference,” manifestly resented. It occurs again in Exod. 
xxxi. 18 and Deut. ix. ro, both referring to the command- 
ments written on stone “ by the finger of God.” There 
it may mean literally written by God’s own hand; or simply 
“ by the agency of God” through a medium. That 
Christ was familiar with this Old Testament expression is 
seen from Luke xi. 20 when He says, “ If I by the finger 
of God cast out devils,” plainly meaning that He is the 
medium of God’s intervention. | 

There is no need to assume that the Hebrews borrowed 
this expression from Egyptian, as we might say also 
of many other instances where some trace Egyptian 
influence. The Hebrews were not quite incapable of in- 
venting such a simile as this; but the fact remains that the 
finger as a symbol for divine action was very familiar in 
Egypt, and Sir Flinders Petrie has recently published a 
wood carving of a finger “ springing from a falcon’s head,” 
which appears to be a sacred cult object referring to this 
symbolic meaning attached to the forefinger. 

On one end is the hawk's head of Horus and on the 
other the finger-nail is carved. It was probably used by 
the priests “ in ceremonial or magical acts.’” 

THE FACE OF THE EARTH.—When we read Exod. x. I5, 
“ and the locusts covered the face of the whole earth, so 
that the land was darkened,” we naturally suppose it 
means that the whole surface of the ground was covered 
and looked black from the colour of the locusts’ backs. 
The Hebrew expression, however, really means, “ they 
covered the eye of the earth.” The same occurs in x. 5. 
The eye of the earth is really the sun. The words mean 

1 Petrie, Ancient Egypt, September, 1932, p. 69. 
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that they concealed the sun and darkened the earth by 
their shadow. The words are primarily intended to 
express multitude. They occur again in Num. xxii. 5,where 
Balak of Moab complains that the multitude of Israelites 
darkened “ the eye of the earth,” plainly meaning they are 
like locusts. Exod. x. 6, 16; xi. 6 supply another similar 
formal expression for an unprecedented happening: 
“ Locusts such as had never been seen ” and “ a great cry 
such as there was none like it.” Yahuda informs us 
that these are uncommonly frequent in Egyptian: “ Such 
as has never been seen, done, or heard since the earliest 
times of the land (or the world).’’ It is a favourite ex- 
pression with kings when recording their wonderful deeds, 
“ Since the earliest or prehistoric period of both lands.” 
Such expressions are the background of Deut. iv. 32. 
“ Ask now of the days that are past, etc., and ask from the 
one side of heaven unto the other, whether there hath been 
any such thing as this great thing is, or hath been heard 
like it.” It would be futile, however, to assume that the 
Hebrew slavishly borrowed all of these from Egyptian. 


52. THE MAID BEHIND THE MILL 


In Exod. xi. 5 occur the words, “‘ from the first-born of 
Pharaoh, even unto the first-born of the maid-servant that 
is behind the mill.” In xii. 29 this is repeated, but with 
the latter clause changed to ‘‘ even unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the house of the pit ” (beth habhor). 
Taken together the two would suggest that the maid 
behind the mill and the prisoner, if not identical, are at 
least on the same sociallevel. The whole expression means 
'* from the highest to the lowest,” and apparently, to the 
writer of Exodus and the Hebrews of that period, the mill- 
girl and the prisoner are of the very lowest class. Very 
likely ‘ driving the mill ” for grinding corn was one form 
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of the compulsory labour imposed on prisoners, referred to 
under beth ha-sohar, Joseph's prison. 

The word for prison here is “ house of the pit.” The 
word “ pit ” means a cistern or a tomb, as well as a pit. 
The Egyptians used empty tombs as prisons, just as we 
find the Canaanites and Hebrews doing in Palestine. The 
expression is also quite familiar in Egyptian. Thus 
Yahuda quotes from the Wisdom of Ptah-hotep, “ Wisdom 
is . fairer than the emerald, and yet one finds it even 
among the female slaves over the millstones.” Again, 
“ the citizens were handed over to the millstones ” implies 
that this was a compulsory labour in prison, for millstones 
virtually means prison here. From another source, speak- 
ing of a social upheaval, he quotes: “ Free-born women 
are as slaves, musicians in the chambers, their song is a 
lament, and those who used to talk “ sit over the mill- 
stones ”; a very pointed description of social reverses. 
Even if we do not assume that the Hebrews borrowed such 
expressions from Egyptian, we must at least admit the 
close similarity between the mental atmosphere of the two, 
as well as their literary expression. 


53. PHARAOH’S RELUCTANCE (EXOD. X. 7-II, ETC.) 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus must have been one who 
was deeply engaged in public works, and who employed a 
great deal of forced labour. Otherwise it is impossible to 
understand his great reluctance to let the Hebrews leave 
Egypt. If the Exodus took place about 1400-1450 B.C. 
the Pharaoh would be Amenhotep II (1449-1423) or his 
successor, Thothmes IV. The former certainly has many 
private monuments as well as public buildings to his credit, 
but the treasure-cities Pithom and Rameses are not men- 


1 See, e.g., Exod. x. 7-11, 24-29, and viii. 25, where he suggests 
that they sacrifice to Yahweh in Egypt itself. 
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tioned as his work. Ifit took place between 1200-1250 B.C. 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus would be Rameses II 
(1300-1234) of the XIXth Dynasty,or one of his successors. 
He is one of the greatest builders among the kings of 
Egypt and has more public buildings and private monu- 
ments to his credit than any other, I believe. In that 
respect, as an employer of labour, he would best suit the 
required conditions of the Old Testament narrative. He 
built a capital for himself in the Delta, and many of his 
activities, besides Pithom and Rameses, enriched the 
eastern side of the Delta, the neighbourhood of Goshen.* 


54. CAMP FOLLOWERS (EXOD. XII. 38) 


And a “ mixed multitude * went up with them, as well 
as flocks, etc. (xii. 38). This mixed multitude, erebh rabh, is 
described as a rabble, asaphsuph, in Num. xi. 4, and the 
cause of the Israelites’ discontent and grumbling. Every 
caravan as it sets out for a desert journey from Egypt to 
Gaza, or from Damascus to Babylonia, picks up a contin- 
gent rabble of casuals who seek to travel under its protec- 
tion. Motor transport and aeroplanes may now have 
altered conditions of travel; but until recently this was 
so, and it is evident that it was so also at the time of the 
Exodus. This rabble had been waiting for the day of the 
Hebrews’ departure, ready to join them at a moment’s 
notice; and, as they followed their long route by Sinai and 
stayed by them, they must have been Syrians and Palestin- 
lans who desired to return to their own land and to make 
the journey in safety. Since it appears from v. 44 that 
there were hired or bought servants with the Hebrews, 
these may have constituted the mixed multitude. Who- 
ever they were, they were outsiders who had not the 


1 See Petrie, H £., ii., pp. 40 ff. and_pp. 72 ff. 
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national interest of the Hebrews at heart and stirred up 
no small amount of unrest and discontent. 

The word used here, evebh, is the word for “evening,” and 
the same word as Arab in Arab-ia. In fact, in 1 Kings 
x. 15, Malke 'erebh is translated “ Kings of Arabia.” If it 
were possible to take it thus here, erebh rabh might mean a 
multitude of Arabians. It is just possible that the expres- 
sion is meant to intimate that these people were travelling 
only to the country beyond the Gulf of Akabah. 


55. UNLEAVENED CAKES (EXOD. XII. 39) 


There is not the slightest difficulty as to what these cakes 
were. There is no nation in the world which has not some- 
thing of the nature of emergency bread, which can be turned 
out at a few minutes’ notice, and that is exactly what these 
unleavened cakes were and still are. If you arrive with- 
out warning at the encampment of a well-to-do Bedawin 
family in Transjordania to-day, the head of the family will 
call in a few friends and discuss the merits of Christianity 
against Mohammedanism or any other prominent topic 
with you, while his women-folks run out a thin dough over 
a girdle upon an open fire, and bake these thin unleavened 
cakes, to be eaten with Jebban (sour milk) and dates in the 
lunch provided for you. Baked in haste these are the 
unleavened cakes or wafers of Lev. ii. 4, 7, 11, where full 
directions are given for making them, even to the use of an 
oven and a frying-pan or gridiron. It is poor bread, and 
may appropriately be called the “ bread of the poor,” or 
even the “ bread of affliction,” as in Deut. xvi. 3. In 
Gen. xix. 3, this was the bread given to the angel visitors. 
No leaven in any form was or is used in making it. 

The Hebrew word for these cakes is mazzoth. It is 
sometimes derived from the verb mazaz, but the word does 

1 Cf. Isa. xxx. 20. 
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not seem to be of Semitic origin, and Yahuda suggests that 
it is simply the Egyptian word Ms.ż transliterated, which 
means a kind of bread or cake, or used generally of “ food.” 


56. THE ROUTE TO CANAAN (EXOD. XIII. I7-18) 


These verses show that in the author's time the regular 
route to Palestine from Egypt was by the sea-coast up 
to Gaza, the caravan route used to this day, and now 
followed by the railway from Qantara. Here the Old 
Testament describes it as the way of the land of the 
Philistines, the nearest route, and quite correctly. The 
Philistines were certainly in the district of Gaza in the 
thirteenth century B.c. and probably much earlier. It is 
true also that, had they chosen this route, the Hebrews 
would have met with serious opposition very soon. On 
the sea-coast they would have encountered the Philistines, 
and inland the Egyptians, if South Palestine was then an 
Egyptian province. They therefore followed the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea. On this route two choices 
were before them. Either they could strike across from 
Suez to the top of the Gulf of Akabah, the route of Moses to 
Midian; or they could follow the coastline of the Gulf of 
Suez to Sinai, and come up the west side of the Gulf of 
Akabah, which they actually did. Had they followed 
Moses’ route they would have had seven days without 
water. They followed the Sinai route because it afforded 
better water supply for so great a company, and for the 
reason given in v. 17." 

EXODUS XIV. 2-3; XXI. 27.—Leaving Succoth or Pithom, 
the journey to Piha-hiroth meant turning due south, off 
their route really. The Egyptian name of this place is 


1 The best explanation of the route with identification of the 
places mentioned is given by Sir Flinders Petrie in E. and I., 
P- 39. 
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Paqaheret, the Serapeum of later times, with its shrine of 
Osiris. At this point ‘‘ they were entangled in the land: 
the wilderness shut them in.” To an enemy they ap- 
peared to be trapped between the sea'and the desert; for 
at this time the Gulf of Suez extended northwards beyond 
Ismailia to Pithom, and included the lakes. From Pithom 
the obvious plan was to round the top of the Gulf and 
proceed down the east side; but they passed down the 
west side into this seeming trap, for the destruction of 
Pharaoh and his chariots, as the Old Testament implies. 

This extension of the Gulf explains how at Piha-hiroth 
they were encamped by the sea with a Migdol or tower 
behind them, and Baal Zephon across the Gulf in front of 
them. At present this is the highest ground between 
Ismailia and Suez and therefore in those days the Gulf was 
here shalłowest. All that was needed was a strong east wind 
to drive back the waters and leave dry ground (xiv. 21).” 

ExoDus xv. 22.—From Baal Zephon they had three 
days in the desert, where there was no water till they 
reached Marah. This statement has enabled Petrie to 
identify Marah with the modern Ain Hawara, where there 
is still a bitter spring; and Elim with Gharandel, where 
there is a fine running stream and palm trees (v. 27). 

In Exod. xiv. 27 we find the words “ the sea returned 
to its strength,” where we should expect “to its bed.” 
Yahuda regards the Hebrew word used here as a borrowed 
Egyptian word which means “ earth's surface,” ground, 
dust, or dirt. In the Israel Stele occurs the sentence, “ And 
their water-skins were thrown to the ground.” There the 
word used for ground is the same word. Here it means 
“its mud bottom.” 

There is not a vestige of doubt that the author here 


1 Petrie. 
2 See Petrie, E and I., p. 39; and Duncan, E.E.O.T., pp. 81 ff. 
For Sayce’s “ Story of a Modern Exodus,” see E.E.O.T., p. 81. 
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describes the journey as it actually took place, and “‘ it is 
obvious that the route was well known to the writer of the 
intineraries in Exodus and Numbers,” for the reason, I 
should say, that the author was an eye-witness. 


57. CONCLUSIONS 


In the Joseph and Exodus narrative we have a document 
which purports to speak of things that happened in Egypt 
at certain definite periods some centuries apart. The writer 
does not hesitate to go into minute details in sections of his 
narrative which obviously demand an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Egyptian language, manners, beliefs, economics, 
officials, court etiquette and religion. 

He writes as if he knew Egyptian life and language 
thoroughly, and his brevity, conciseness and choice of 
language demand an equally intimate knowledge of things 
Egyptian on the part of his readers. Particularly striking 
is his knowledge of court life, which can have been ac- 
quired only by personal experience. We are therefore 
tempted to ask whether this narrative is mainly fiction 
based on a superficial knowledge of things Egyptian and 
written long after the events recorded ? Or is the narra- 
tive so historically accurate in its use of idioms, titles, 
court customs, etc., that it would be perfectly intelligible 
to any Egyptian of the period spoken of and may have been 
written down at the time of the events? The narrative of 
Joseph must belong to the period of the Hyksos Dynasty of * 
Egypt, somewhere between 2200 and 1580 B.c. Is the 
story told of Joseph set in the language of that period, and 
is the local colouring of the narrative accurate ? Does it 
correspond with what we know of that period from Egyp- 
tian monuments? Again, the Exodus narrative must fall 
in the period of the New Kingdom, 1580-1100, and the 
question arises, Do the language and the local colouring of 
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the Exodus narrative fit in with what we know of that 
period from other sources ? or are the details merely the 
fictional production of a later date and mainly anachron- 
isms ? 

The above examination of these two narratives gives the 
following surprising results. 

When the writer has occasion to mention the titles of 
any officials, he employs the correct title in use and 
exactly as it was used at the period referred to, and, where 
there is no Hebrew equivalent, he simply adopts the 
Egyptian word and transliterates it into Hebrew. Thus, 
when he speaks of the governor of the prison, the chief 
butler or chief baker, or any head of a department, he 
simply adopts the word SAR, which is the Egyptian title 
for head of a department, and has no equivalent in Hebrew. 
In the narrative the translation captain or prince is mis- 
leading. SAR means the head of a department, and the 
chief baker, chief butler are more correct translations. 
So when he makes his brethren speak of Joseph as “ the 
Man ” the writer employs a title then in use for the vizier 
or king’s double. As vizier Joseph was “ the Man,” the 
foremost man in the kingdom. Again, when he speaks of 
Aaron as Moses’ '' mouth ” or spokesman he is employing 
an Egyptian official title in regular use. During the time 
of the Hebrew sojourn, as we know from other sources, 
there was a body of high officials at court who acted as 
intermediaries between Pharaoh and his people. The 
“ Mouth ” was the title of the highest of these mediators, 
and he was generally the heir to the throne. In his use 
of Pharaoh, too, as a title, the writer is historically ac- 
curate. In fact, nothing more convincingly proves the 
intimate knowledge of things Egyptian in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the reliability of the writers, than the use of this 
word Pharaoh at different periods. It is so carefully 
accurate and consistent with Egyptian usage, even at the - 
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time of Solomon. Similarly, when he speaks of the prison 
into which Joseph was cast by Potiphar and uses the word 
Sohar, which is not a Hebrew word, it appears that the 
writer is here transliterating the Egyptian name of a 
state prison for political offenders on the borders of Egypt, 
often referred to on Egyptian monuments of this period. 
Sohar is actually the Egyptian name of Joseph’s prison 
transliterated into Hebrew. 

When he brings his characters into the presence of 
Pharaoh, he makes them observe the correct court 
etiquette and use the correct language as known to us from 
other sources. With one exception all are made to address 
Pharaoh in the second person. Not one uses the first 
personal pronoun in his presence at the outset. The expres- 
sions ‘‘stand,” “standing ones before Pharaoh,” “portions” 
from the table, are correct court language, and even Jacob's 
etiquette before Pharaoh shows a striking intimacy with 
things Egyptian, as explained by Prof. Yahuda. | 

Joseph's office and titles—Father to Pharaoh, Lord of 
his House, Overlord of all the Land of the Two Egypts— 
are correctly named; and his installation, though so briefly, 
is accurately described and accords with such descriptions 
from other sources. Its brevity implies that the ceremony 
was too familiar even to the Hebrews to need fuller 
description. 

There are over thirty Egyptian idioms deliberately 
adopted into these two Hebrew narratives, and at least 
fifteen Egyptian words transliterated, while many 
Egyptian words and titles, such as elders, taskmasters, 
scribes or timekeepers, adonai, are simply translated and 
represented by the corresponding Hebrew words. 

A curious fact is that the Hebrew name for Egypt also 
follows Egyptian usage and is a dual form meaning Upper 
and Lower Egypt, “ the two lands ”; and still more curious 
is the fact that Joseph is addressed as “ adonai,” a dual 
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form meaning ‘two lords” or “lord of the two lands,” 
so carefully did they preserve the fact of the union of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, as if aware of how jealous each 
was of the other. Of one inferior to Joseph, however, the 
singular form is used. Thus we cannot but admit that the 
writer of these two narratives on the Old Testament was 
thoroughly well acquainted with the Egyptian language, 
customs, beliefs, court life, and etiquette and officialdom; 
and not only so, but the readers must have been just as 
familiar with things Egyptian. 

Another inference to be drawn is that this period of the 
Hebrew sojourn in Egypt was a period of formation and 
expansion of the Hebrew language. Many of these words 
borrowed from Egyptian are not found in the Old Testa- 
ment outside of the Pentateuch, but many are permanently 
retained. 

Many of the idioms borrowed also show plainly how 
closely the original writer adhered to the Egyptian language 
and usage in his narrative, and how strongly Egyptian 
literature has coloured the Hebrew history—e.g., Since 
Egypt was founded ;* Gods v. Yahweh;* Till this day;* the 
use of Elohim, a plural form “ gods ’’;* “ And it came to 
pass after these words,’ with its bearing on the unity of 
authorship (this expression occurs only three times and 
that in the Joseph narrative; it is not found elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, ' words ” being used for “‘ events,” 
the record for the happenings). 


58. INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR DATE OF WRITING 


Certain words occurring in the narrative give a definite 
clue to the date of writing. In Yahuda’s opinion the 
words ‘‘ breaking ” and “ break ” for corn and sell or buy 


1 Exod. ix. 18. 2 pp. 56; Exod. ix. 23, etc. 
3 Gen. xlvii. 26. 4 Gen. xl. 8, etc. § Gen. xxxix. 7. 
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corn (shebher and shabhar) are Egyptian words used in the 
New Kingdom period, 1580 downwards, of food or food- 
offerings and adopted into Hebrew. They are thus appro- 
priate to the period of the narrative, and suggest a date for 
its writing. As pointed out, one of the titles used for vizier 
is “the Man.” Now in the old kingdom, which includes 
the Hyksos period, the masculine form was used; and 
curiously enough in the New Kingdom the feminine form 
of the word was used. Here in the Joseph narrative the 
masculine is used, which is correct, and throws the narra- 
tive of Joseph into the Hyksos period. The writer there- 
fore must have been familiar with the distinction if he 
wrote as late as 900; but it is far more likely that the orig- 
inal document was written during the Hyksos period itself 
and prior to 1590. The use of the Egyptian name for Egypt 
in the Hebrew, the dual form Mitzraim, “‘ the two lands ”’ 
(or the two Egypts), affords no safe inference as regards the 
date of the original document. We have no evidence of this 
usage in Semitic languages of the Hyksos period, and in the 
fourteenth century the Tell el Amarna letters use the 
singular. The word Sohar as the name of the prison into 
which Joseph was thrown further strengthens the idea that 
Joseph served under the Hyksos kings, for this prison- 
fortress is known from monuments to have existed from 
2000 downwards. 

In the narrative, the name Pharaoh is used always as a 
title. This was the usage of the New Kingdom (1580-1100), 
and the writer is historically accurate in so using it. In 
earlier times the name meant “ the house or palace of the 
king.” The Old Testament writer is not aware of this, 
but speaks of the ‘‘ house of Pharaoh,” which is really 
tautological. After 1100 Pharaoh came to be used as 
meaning simply “ king,” as we find it in the later books 
of the Old Testament. The original document of the 
Pentateuch must thus have been written prior to I100, or 

Iz 
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the writer must have had a marvellous knowledge of the 
Egyptian language and usage to write so accurately at, say, 
goo. These are some of the points extracted from the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament itself by Prof. Yahuda which 
seem to force upon us the quite reasonable assumption that 
the original documents of these narratives must have been 
written at a very early period, evidently contemporane- 
ously with the events themselves. 

We have referred above to the intimate knowledge which 
the writer displays of Egyptian life on every side. This, of 
course, he betrays most clearly in speaking of court life and 
officials. His correct use of the words Sar (prince or 
captain); Pharaoh; Sohar, the prison; the offices and titles 
of Joseph as vizier of Egypt; the accurate details of his 
installation; the title Father to Pharaoh, which could have 
been known only to one familiar with the religious in- 
stitutions of Egypt; the title “The Man”; “‘mouth” as 
intermediary; the use of adonai, two lords; his intimate 
knowledge of court etiquette, and the many words, idioms, 
and expressions which he has borrowed, transliterated, or 
adopted from Egyptian, all demand a writer who has been 
familiar with both Hebrew and Egyptian from infancy, 
and who must have been brought up and educated in 
court and official circles. This is exactly what the Old 
Testament claims for Moses. 

The original documents must therefore have been 
written during the sojourn in Egypt, or just after their 
leaving Egypt; or at latest when the Hebrews had reached 
Canaan and were consolidating into a unified nation, aware 
of and anxious to define its own individuality. Prof. 
Yahuda’s work supports my contention made in 1908 that 
the original documents of the Old Testament were written 
'as early as the period of serfdom in, or emancipation from, 
Egypt, and that Moses himself wrote these narratives. 

The only other possibility is to suppose that under Egyp- - 
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tian dominion from 1500-1100, Egyptian thoughts and 
beliefs became so well known and widely circulated among 
the Hebrews that the author set himself the task of de- 
finitely defining the Hebrew mental and religious atmo- 
sphere and combating the Egyptian influence, which was 
subversive of the Hebrew monotheism. ' 

The Egyptian first gods and their descendants he re- 
moved, and put in their place the early patriarchs and the 
forefathers of his own people, while in place of their one 
supreme god, who varied with the varying priesthood, he 
substituted Yahweh, the unchanging and unchangeable. 

Thus, if Moses did not write these narratives of the 
Pentateuch, it must have been an author who had a similar 
upbringing and intimate acquaintance with Egyptian 
knowledge, legends, ideas and beliefs as well as Egyptian 
languages and customs. 

Numbers xxxiii. 2 makes the simple, straightforward 
statement, “ And Moses wrote the goings of the people 
according to their journeys, etc.” I do not know why the 
statement has ever been disputed, or the fact regarded as 
impossible. I believe the author of Numbers is speaking 
the truth, and all the evidence of archeology goes to con- 
firm it. 


PART III 


CANAANITE INFLUENCE ON HEBREW 
RELIGION 


1. THE ARRIVAL IN CANAAN AND THE DATE 
OF THE EXODUS 


Two dates are assigned to the Exodus and the arrival of 
the Hebrews in Canaan. Some hold the view that the 
Exodus must have taken place about 1450 B.C. approxi- 
mately, but certainly in the fifteenth century, while others 
date the Exodus at about 1226 or certainly in the thirteenth 
century, there being thus a difference of 200 years between 
the two views. 

The main support of the first date is I Kings vi. I, where 
it is stated that Solomon began to build his temple in the 
fourth year of his reign and the 48oth year “after the 
children of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt — 
t.e., after the Exodus. Taking 973 as the beginning of 
Solomon's reign, we get 969 as the year in which he began 
to build the temple and 1449 as the date when the Hebrews 
left Egypt. The arrival in Canaan after forty years' 
wandering would thus be in 1409. If there is an error of 
some 200 years in the above computation of 480 years, this 
would remove the difficulty; and Sir Flinders Petrie sug- 
gests that these 480 years are *' usually supposed to have 
been deduced from twelve generations of forty years, 
while the regular period for generations in Jewish history 
is twenty-two years,” which would give 264 years in- 
stead of 480 and would place the Exodus at 1233. 
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This would bring the two opposing views into harmony. 
According to Matt. i. 3-6, twelve generations would take us 
back to Judah, son of Jacob, and the beginning of the 
Sojourn in Egypt. It is significant, however, that 2 Chron. 
iii. 1-2, which repeats I Kings vi. I, omits all mention of 
these 480 years as if they caused some difficulty. 

Another fact which appears to favour the 1449 date is 
that, if we take the Judges as ruling over the part of 
Canaan held by the Israelites, consecutively covering a 
period of 361 years, there would be time to fit them in 
between the arrival of Joshua and the reign of Saul; but it 
is far more probable that the Judges are to be grouped into 
three classes ruling over the north, the east and the south 
of Canaan, covering in all a period of about 122 years, which 
strongly supports the later date. 

In his excavation of Jericho, Garstang found two burnt 
layers, one of which he dated by the pottery between 1600 
and 1400, and the other subsequent to 1400. The first he 
set down as the destruction by Joshua; but his decision 
rests on the dating of the pottery, on which authorities are 
not agreed; and it is in conflict with the Old Testament 
narrative itself, which definitely states that Jericho was not 
to be rebuilt, and was not reoccupied until Hiel rebuilt it,’ 
“ laying its foundation with the sacrifice of his first-born, 
and setting up the gates with that of his youngest son,” 
thus fulfilling the curse of Joshua.* Garstang also holds 
that it was the town with the double walls which Joshua 
destroyed, and in Josh. vi. the Old Testament speaks only 
of “ the wall,” when the writer could quite easily have used 
the dual form khomayim, “ two walls,” as we find in 
2 Kings xxv. 4, Isa. xxii. 11, of the two walls of Jerusalem. 
There is not much gained in confirming the accuracy of 
the Old Testament narrative on one point if in doing so 
we prove it incorrect in others. 

1 x Kings xvi. 34. 2 Josh. vi. 26. 
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Garstang’s conclusion implies that Jericho was rebuilt 
immediately after Joshua destroyed it, and again burned 
down in the thirteenth century. | 

Petrie’s suggestion may be correct—namely, that the 
first destruction was the result of the revolt of Syria about 
1370, and the second the work of Joshua about 1187. 

When Jephthah challenges Moab,* saying that Israel has 
held Heshbon and other towns of theirs for 300 years, we 
seem to have a strong argument for the earlier date; for 
if Jephthah’s date is about 1100 this would throw the 
arrival of Joshua and Moses back to 1400. 

On the other hand, the expression 300 years seems a 
round number and may cover three centuries, though really 
even less than 200 years; and the date of Jephthah, the 
last of the Judges of the east, must be very close to 1030, 
the beginning of the reign of Saul. Thus the above state- 
ment may really put the capture of these Moabite towns 
no further back than 1230." 

In favour of the later date there are the following 
weighty considerations. 

I. Between 1450 and the reigns of Saul and David, the 
whole of Palestine, west of the Jordan at least, was in the 
hands of the Egyptians, yet the books of Joshua, Judges 
and Samuel make no reference to their presence; and, on 
the other hand, the records of the Egyptian kings for that 
period make no mention of the Hebrews. Thothmes III 
(1503-1440) made no fewer than five expeditions to 
Northern Syria, and the conquest consolidated by him and 
his successors was maintained until the time of Akhenaten.” 
It was then that the Egyptian domination of Syria and 
Palestine began to be undermined by internal revolt, 
Akhenaten being too much absorbed in religious reforma- 


1 Judg. xi. 26. 
2 See E.E.O.T., p. 98; Petrie, P. and I., P. 68. 
3 Amenhotep IV (1383-1365). 
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tion at home to look after his country’s interests abroad. 
It was then also that the Tell el Amarna letters were 
written, which mention the Khabiri as allies of the Canaan- 
ites, fighting against Egyptian domination, but the Khabiri 
have never been indubitably identified with the Hebrews, 
however strong may be the presumption that they are 
identical (and if the Khabiri are not the Hebrews, it is 
remarkable that there should be no reference in the letters 
to the Hebrews, if they were then in Palestine). 

The Old Testament narratives dealing with that period 
are entirely taken up with the conflicts between the 
Hebrews and the Canaanites then in occupation, and 
no indisputable reference is made to the Egyptians as 
enemies or as vanquished.’ 

There is an important statement in Judges: " I delivered 
you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand 
of all that oppressed you, and drave them out from before 
you, and gave you their land.” : The first clause of this 
passage is usually understood to refer simply to the great 
deliverance from bondage in Egypt; but if the rest of the 
passage applies to the Egyptians also, then we have here 
a direct statement that the Egyptians in Canaan were con- 
quered by the Hebrews—“ and their land taken from 
them.” The same may be said of Judg. x. 11. Both 
passages could only refer to land held by the Egyptians in ' 
Palestine. When we recall that at the period of the 
Judges, Southern Palestine was virtually a province of 
Egypt, and may actually have been spoken of as Egypt or 
part of Egypt, this statement of Judg. vi. 9 may be literally 
true in the sense that the Hebrews had acquired part of 
South Palestine. On this point Josh. x. 41 is specially 
significant, for there he is credited with having “ taken all 
the south country and all the land of Goshen.” The 

1 See Josh. xxiv. 8, etc. 2 Judg. vi. 8-9. 
3 Goshen may here be a Hebrew synonym for Egypt. 
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existence of a town or district in South Palestine with an 
Egyptian name so familiar is striking and may bear out my 
suggestion.’ The Hebrews might thus be said to have 
captured land held by the Egyptians. In the choice of 
the Exodus route, however, Exod. xiii. 17 speaks of the 
Philistines as being in South Palestine at that time, and not 
the Egyptians as we might have expected. The Philistines 
had then got control of at least the sea-coast route by 
Gaza, though they may have occupied only part of the 
sea-board plain. All other references to Egypt, however, 
in the Book of Judges speak only of the great deliverance, 
or refer to it as the great dating-point in Hebrew history, 
notably Judg. xix. 30. 

Then there is the fact that from I450-1186 the Egyptians 
held all the chief towns and strongholds, of which the 
Hebrews conquered very few until the reign of David. 
Though the rule of Akhenaten was slack, and Egyptian 
domination was less strong in the fourteenth century, yet 
it continued, and was restored to its ancient prestige by 
Rameses III, the first king of the XXth Dynasty, who 
reigned from about 1202 to 1171. Traces of his activity 
have been found at Bethshan and all over Palestine; and 
on the temple walls of Medinet Habu he records his 
conquest of a horde of Syrian and Palestinian confederates 
in the early years of his reign. He mentions the Hittites, 
Philistines and others, but makes no mention of the 
Hebrews. His last invasion of Syria took place in 
1187 B.C. 

Now this period is covered by the Books of Judges and 
I and 2 Samuel, yet only one reference* could by any 
possibility be taken to imply a conflict with the Egyptians, 
and though the language is almost identical with that of 
the above passages from Judges, it seems clearly to refer 


1 See especially Josh. xi. 16-23 and chaps. xv. and xix. 
2 I Sam. x. 18. 
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to the great deliverance from bondage, and certainly not to 
a contemporary conflict. 

We must admit, therefore, that it is at least surprising to 
find no reference to the domination of Egypt in Palestine 
in the books of the Old Testament, which record details of 
‘the Hebrew conquest, and we are driven to the conclusion 
that the actual conquest of the cities and strongholds of 
Palestine by the.Hebrews cannot have begun until after 
the reign of Rameses III. It is difficult to conceive a 
conquering nation resident in the country from 1450-1117 
without their ever coming into conflict with the dominating 
power of Egypt during that period, or failing to mention 
it if they did, seeing they kept a record of all their con- 
quests. The fact must be that the Egyptians were out of the 
country before the conquest began, and the Hebrews there- 
fore cannot have been in Canaan much earlier than 1187. 

2. Although Egyptian monuments inform us that 
Sety I of the XIXth Dynasty went up in 1317 to Hebron, 
captured Bethshur four miles north of it, and marched 
on.to Bethshan and Patil or Pella, eighteen miles south of 
the Sea of Galilee, thus conquering all the land of Canaan 
that was most distinctively Israelite, there is no reference 
to this conquest in Joshua and Judges. The Hebrews 
therefore cannot have occupied Canaan in 1317 B.c.* 

3. Exodus i. II says the Hebrews built the store cities 
Pithom and Rameses, the latter being named after 
Rameses II of the XIXth Dynasty. Thus they cannot 
have been in Canaan at that time (fourteenth century) 
if they were building these two fortresses in Egypt. 

4. None of the sites excavated have revealed any 
evidence of Hebrew occupation earlier than the twelfth 
century. Some of them show no traces of it till a much 
later date, and several are towns captured by Joshua. One 
town at present being excavated shows no occupation from 

1 Petrie, P. and I., p. 55. 
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the fourteenth to the twelfth century, and Bethel shows 
continuous occupation by the Canaanites down to 1200.” 

Joshua xii. enumerates thirty-one Canaanite strong- 
holds in Western Palestine captured by Joshua from the 
Hittites, Amorites and Canaanites. Several of these, we 
know, must have been immediately reoccupied by the 
Canaanites, for no trace of a Hebrew occupation has been 
found in them until the days of David and Solomon. The 
Old Testament narrative itself admits that Judah failed 
to capture Jerusalem and Gezer,” so that, if Joshua seized 
them, they must have fallen into the hands of the Canaan- 
ites again at once. 

The actual facts are that Jerusalem was not really 
occupied by the Hebrews till David captured it; and they 
never captured Gezer. It was Solomon’s father-in-law, 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, who took Gezer and gave it asa 
dowry to his daughter, Solomon’s Egyptian wife; and 
archeological results confirm these facts. Similarly, if 
Joshua took Taanach and Megiddo, they must have been 
immediately reoccupied by the Canaanites. Excavation 
there has revealed a destruction which might be assigned to 
Joshua, but no trace of Hebrew occupation was found 
earlier than the days of David and Solomon. 

The excavations at Jericho seem to bear out the Old 
Testament statement that the Hebrews destroyed utterly, 
but did not occupy; and the ruins at Ai indicate a total 
destruction in the second Bronze Age* (twentieth to 
sixteenth century), with no trace of reoccupation till a 
much later date. Tell el Hesy (Lachish) also showed a 
complete destruction followed by a period of squatter 
occupation of the ruins, with a later refortification and 
rebuilding of the stronghold in the period of the Kings. I 


1 Petrie, P. and I. 2 Josh. xv. 63; xvi. Io. 
3 Petrie finds no trace of occupation at Ai since the Copper Age, 
C. 3000 B.C. 
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believe Tell Duweir, which some identify with Lachish, 
affords similar evidence. 

At Bethshan* we might have expected to find some 
traces of the Philistine conflict with the Hebrews. We 
find traces of Philistine occupation, but nothing that 
could be described as characteristically Hebrew, except 
perhaps the layer of ashes which marks the destruc- 
tion of the town when David took it. We can hardly 
speak even of a Philistine phase in the town's history. 
The Canaanite civilisation seems to flow on unbrokenly. 
This holds true of every site excavated, so far as the 
period 1400-1100 is concerned. 

It seems therefore that we must accept the fact that at 
first, if the Hebrews captured strongholds, they did not 
occupy them, a policy which would not lead to the con- 
solidation of their power in the country; and the conquest 
of the country by the Hebrews was a long and tedious 
operation extending through the period of the Judges 
down to the days of David, when, for the first time in their 
history, the land may be actually described as being in the 
hands of their nation. 

Caleb appears to have inaugurated the new policy when 
he occupied Hebron and took Kirjath Sepher. He not 
only captured forts but held them.” 

In the excavations of Kirjath Sepher (Tell Beit Mirsim) 
the fourth city has been dated between fifteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B.c., because no trace of Philistine 
pottery was found in it; the latter date being the earliest 
known for the presence of the Philistines. The roughly 
built City V, raised on its ruins, has been assigned to Caleb 
and Othniel, and in it were found abundant traces of the 
Philistines in the shape of iron sickles and ploughshares 
as well as Philistine pottery. This Philistine occupation 
confirms the Old Testament statement that the Hebrews 


1 r Sam. xxxi. 3 Josh. xv. 14, I7. 
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were subject to the Philistines in the time of Samson and 
Samuel, about 1100 B.C., but in view of the statement of 
Exod. xiii. 17 this makes the date of the Exodus not earlier 
than the thirteenth century. 

This town was replaced by the sixth and last about 
goo B.C., in which indisputable evidences of Hebrew 
occupation were found. 

In City V, Othniel’s city, however, no pottery or other 
objects seem to have been found which could be indis- 
putably described as Hebrew. From the archeological 
evidence, therefore, it is quite clear that Canaan could not 
have been in the hands of the Hebrews between 1450 and 
1150, since all the chief fortresses were actually held by the 
Canaanites or Egyptians down to the latter date. 

I have elsewhere suggested that the Hebrew occupation 
was at first nomadic, and that they settled in the hilly and 
wooded parts of the country, not occupying even the 
towns which they captured; but even on hill sites which 
they must have occupied no Hebrew potsherds have so 
far been found. Petrie agrees that the early Hebrew 
occupation must have been nomadic, and suggests that 
the Hebrews followed the nomadic habit of using skins 
and wooden vessels instead of breakable pottery.* 

If, however, they arrived in Canaan in 1450, it is 
impossible that they should have been there for nearly 
300 years without any reference to them being found in 
Egyptian records or the Tell el Amarna letters. There is 
also the fact that this picture of nomadic life does not fit in 
well with the narrative of Joshua, though it seems to 
accord better with the details given in the Book of Judges. 

5. In Josh. xvii. 16 chariots of iron are mentioned as if 
wrought iron was already in use in Palestine, and it is con- 
tended that iron was not known in Palestine at 1450 B.C., 
nor was it common there till the twelfth century. 

1 Seventy Years, p. 118. 
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6. References also occur to the presence of the Philistines 
as a power in Canaan. “‘ The land of the Philistines,” “ the 
sea and the borders of the Philistines ” are expressions used,” 
but according to present results of archeology the Phili- 
stines were not present in force till the twelfth century. 
They first appear on Egyptian monuments also in that 
century. As traders they were in Palestine as early as the 
time of Abraham, nineteenth century. 

7. Genesis xv. 13 prophesies that Israel will be afflicted 
by strangers for four centuries. If this oppression began 
in 1585 it would have ended in 1183 B.c., and soan Exodus 
at 1450 is impossible. 

8. Exodus xii. 40 gives 430 years as the period of the 
Sojourn in Egypt, seventy years of these being spent in 
Joseph’s lifetime. The oppression began with the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos in 1585. Thus the date of their arrival 
in Egypt would be about 1655, and that of the Exodus 
about 1225. This would also fix the date of Abraham’s 
arrival in 1805 B.c.* 

9. Finally, the stele of Merenptah (1224), describing his 
conquest of Canaan, says, 


“ Captive is Canaan, and full of misery: 
Askalon is carried away: Gezer is taken: 
Yenuamma has ceased to exist: 

Israel is lost, his seed is not. . . . 
. . the land is at peace, for whosoever 
rebelled was chastised by King Merenptah.” 


If this reference to Israel is correct it can only mean that 
Merenptah defeated the Israelites somewhere in the south 
of Palestine while they were on their way through the 
wilderness, which fixes down the date of the Exodus to 
about 1226. 

These considerations seem to make the date 1450 for 
the Exodus untenable. 


1 Josh, xiii. 2; Judg. iii. 3. 2 Petrie, P. and I., p. 57. 
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2. FRIEZES AND WALL PAINTINGS 


In Ps. xl. 2 we find the words, “‘ He set my feet upon 
a rock.” I have elsewhere suggested that the idea in the 
writer’s mind is the contrast between a man wallowing in 
the mud of an empty cistern and one whose feet are firmly 
planted on rock when dragged up from such a prison. A 
similar idea is found in Ps. lxix. 14-15. On the wall of the 
ancient Cave 30 IV at Gezer, dating prior to 3000 B.C., 
among other rock markings of much earlier date we find 
a well-defined foot “set upon the rock,” in the hope 
perhaps that through the foot the deity might protect its 
owner. It is possible that in Ps. xl. 2 we have a remi- 
niscence of this Canaanite practice of sympathetic magic, 
as Dr. Cook suggests, as if the contrast were between 
man’s own efforts and God’s, but the above explanation 
seems to me the more natural and probable. In any case 
it could not be regarded as an adoption of a Canaanite 
religious idea, but rather a critical comparison of it with 
the religion of Yahweh. 

The same idea is found also on seals and other objects, 
as well as pottery, especially Canaanite pottery of the 
late Bronze Age (1600-1200). Hunting and agricultural 
scenes are depicted on friezes, presumably to ensure God’s 
interest in and blessing on these, the main occupations of 
the people. Thus we find on the various friezes of the 
Temple of Ubaid at Ur peaceful, rural scenes displaying 
the various phases of agricultural work, with the priests 
milking the cows beside a byre of reeds. Similarly, in this 
ancient cave at Gezer we find roughly drawn pictures of 
what are meant to represent scenes of agricultural occupa- 
tion, as well as hunting scenes.* Their god was supposed 


1 A.O.T., p. 59. 
2 Cf. also the pot found at Tell Duweir (1933), on which is painted 
a hunting scene with Phoenician or early Hebrew letters around it. 
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to be interested in these two main sources of food for the 
people and they sought his blessing upon them. 

In the Old Testament itself we find that the practice 
persisted among the Canaanites even through the Hebrew 
period. Ezekiel describes” a very grave lapse into this 
phase of Canaanite religion on the part of the Hebrews 
themselves. There we find seventy men of the Ancients of 
Israel in a dark room, into which they had to crawl through 
an opening in the wall, like the entrance to a cave, 
worshipping before “creeping things and abominable 
beasts and all the idols of the house of Israel ” portrayed 
on the walls round about. The love of secret mysteries 
had for the time quenched their loyalty to the less elaborate 
and more open ritual of the Yahweh worship. The dark 
room, awkward of access, takes the place of the original 
cave, and the incident points either to the adoption of a 
Canaanite secret cult of the period, or to the revival of an 
ancient superstition. Here there is no question of an adap- 
tation. It is a distinct lapse into Canaanitism, for the 
complaint of the prophet is that Yahweh is being driven 
out of His own temple by these Canaanite abominations. 
The incident is rather significant of the long persistence of 
Canaanite influence on the Hebrew mind or of the Hebrew 
tendency to imitate, for it dates as late as about 600. It 
is not that the Hebrews have abandoned Yahweh for 
Canaanite gods. Rather it is the temporary defection of 
a few, at a time when Yahweh seemed to have abandoned 
His people. Seeing and hearing how the Canaanites flour- 
ished under their gods, the Hebrews were continually 
tempted to adopt them, especially at a time of bad fortune, 
or, as they put it, when Yahweh appeared to have left 
them. The strange fact is that at such times it was not the 
priests of Yahweh who came to the rescue, but a prophet 
who felt he had a call from Yahweh to be the champion of 


1 Ezek. viii. Io. 
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His cause. It was in fact the prophets who maintained the 
loyalty of the people to Yahweh and preserved the religion 
of Yahweh for the world. No finer instance of it, and no 
more heroic scene, can be found than that described in 
I Kings xviii., where Elijah, the only prophet of Yahweh 
left, faces alone the 450 prophets, who have fallen away to 
Baal, on the hill-top and wins a glorious victory for his God. 
We are compelled to admit that the hearts of the people 
were willing to see Yahweh triumph. They accepted his 
proffered test. They said: “ It is well spoken,” and in the 
end “ they fell on their faces.” It was a death-blow to the 
worship of the Sidonian Baal in Samaria for that genera- 
tion, and it was struck by one man. 

It is a typical instance of an experience constantly re- 
curring in the mental atmosphere of the Hebrews; and 
perhaps the real lesson to be drawn is that the priests 
themselves, as well as the prophets, were to blame for such 
defection by their own disloyalty to Yahweh. 


3. ARELS 


Among the Canaanites every town had its Baal or 
protecting deity, and in the earliest period this protecting 
deity was represented by a monolith pillar or standing- 
stone. It was a matter of great importance that this pillar, 
the dwelling-place or symbol of their god, should never 
leave the town. Ifit were removed, the people felt that 
their god had abandoned them and were in consequence 
depressed and demoralised. It was the aim, therefore, of 
every conqueror to seize this pillar and treat it in the most 
contemptuous manner. It was usually carried away to the 
city of the conqueror. In fact it was dragged away igno- 
miniously in the dirt, which treatment signified the utter 
prostration of the city's prestige. Among the ten pillars 
of the high place at Gezer, of great antiquity and dating 
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long prior to the Hebrew occupation, there is one (No. VII) 
which has a groove round one end of it, as if worn by the 
rope or chain by which it had been dragged. This pillar 
may actually have been dragged from Jerusalem to Gezer 
by the Gezerites when they took Jerusalem c. 1400. Itis 
quite possible that all these ten pillars represented the 
gods of cities which they had conquered, dragged or 
carried from the captured towns and deposited in their 
own high place by the men of Gezer." Gezer was, there- 
fore, bound to flourish under the protection of the deities 
of at least ten surrounding cities; and it is a fact that 
Gezer was and remained a fort almost invincible, never 
captured by the Hebrews, but taken by the Pharaoh and 
handed over by him to Solomon. Gezer must have en- 
joyed an enviable reputation among its neighbours! This 
pillar-god was apparently known as the Arel of the city, as 
we gather from the inscription of Mesha on the Moabite 
stone, c. 900 B.C. He there records how he dragged the Arel 
(or Ariel) of Dodah from the city of Ataroth of Gad, and 
the Arels of Yahweh from the town of Nebo. Here we 
learn that Nebo was a Hebrew town whose protective deity 
was Yahweh, and that the Hebrews followed the Canaanite 
practice of having monolith pillars representing Yahweh, 
the God of their city. Why Mesha speaks of the Arels of 
Yahweh in the plural has not yet been explained, and there- 
fore some have translated it “ the vessels of Yahweh,” but 
there is little doubt that he is making the same statement 
about both towns. He seized their pillar-gods, dragged 
them all the way to his own capital and placed them 
before his own god Chemosh, as subject and inferior to him. 
In Isaiah* there seems to be a pun on the two mean- 


1 This theory implies that the god could act only through 
his monolith, and where it went he had to go. It ignores the 
possibility, also, that he might even exert a malign influence on 
those who removed his pillar, as the Ark brought disaster on the 
Philistines. 2 Isa. xxix. 1-7. 


13 
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ings of Ariel. The first verse speaks of an idolatrous 
Jerusalem, while the second uses Ariel in its literal meaning, 
“ City of God.” The city and the god-pillar were identified, 
and this explains 2 Sam. xvii. 13, where Hushai advises 
the destruction of David’s town of refuge by dragging it 
with ropes down the sides of the hills into the River Jordan. 
It would have been the Arels of such cities as sheltered 
David that they dragged, but the capture of the Arel meant 
the complete destruction of the city first. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that the Hebrews were affected by the 
Canaanite practice of every city having its own protective 
deity represented by a pillar, to some extent imitated 
it, often adopting the Baal of Canaanite towns which 
seemed to prosper. In the earlier period of their 
occupation they carried the Ark of Yahweh as their 
protector, and continued the practice till it was deposited 
in the Temple and their sovereignty established in the 
country. 

In I Sam. iv. we find them actually carrying it into 
battle against the Philistines, and its capture by them was 
regarded as the greatest misfortune that could have befallen 
Israel. With it the glory of Yahweh had departed. Their 
prestige was gone. ` 

The Philistines, too, regarded its capture as an irremedi- 
able blow to the Hebrews and an assurance of their own 
permanent triumph. David himself was influenced by this 
Canaanite practice, for in 2 Sam. v. 21, when the Philistines 
fled from the field of battle, leaving their gods behind them, 
he and his men burned then. They did not carry them 
away and deposit them beside the Ark of Yahweh, but they 
permanently destroyed their power to help the Philistines. 
On the sacred site of Bab-ed-Dra near Kerak, six lime- 
stone monoliths were found and part of aseventh. These 
must have been dragged, as Dr. Cook says, for many miles, 
since no limestone is found in the district. Bab-ed-Dra 
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may thus have been a universal cult-centre, or a great 
fort where the conquerors of cities placed the Arels which 
they had captured. 


4. ORACLES 


I KINGS VIII. 12; EZEK. VIII. 10; I KINGS VIII. 6-12; 
2 CHRON. Iv. 20; PS. XXVIII. 2; JER. XXXVII. 17, 
XL. 14; OBAD. I. II. 


Oracle caves were of frequent occurrence among the 
Canaanites. Usually there was one cave of considerable 
size which served as the place of assembly for enquirers. 
This was connected with a smaller cave by a narrow, almost 
impassable, tunnel. There is no other entrance to the 
smaller cave, the place of the oracle. There are several 
instances of caves so connected, and associated with cup 
hollows, which can only be éxnlained on the supposition 
that they were oracles, places for enquiring of a deity. 
In one instance the passage was quite long, and so narrow at 
one point that even a boy cõùld scarcely scrape through it. 
It opened into the larger cave, too, at a height 9 feet above 
the floor level." In another the tunnel was quite short but 
twisted.* As was proved by experiment, even the slightest 
whisper of a priest concealed in the inner cave could be 
heard in the outer cave. A third example is the cave 
known as Kinisit Sara, “ the Church of Sara,” at Es Salt. 
Here the tunnel was only 13 feet long and over 5 feet high, 
but so concealed that no one in the centre cave need know 
of its existence.’ 

The adytu:'n, or Holy of Holies, was thus originally a 
cave, a darkened room difficult of access. We find a 
reminiscence of this in I Kings viii. 12, the words of Solo- 
mon, * Yahweh said that He would dwell in the thick dark- 
ness,” and in Ezek. viii. 10. The debir of the temple, which 


1 Gezer-Cave 28 IT. 2 Gezer-Cave 18 I and Ig III. 
3 See D.B.H., i. 49 ff.; A.0.T., p. 156. 
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is rendered “the oracle ” in the A.V., and was wrongly 
derived from the Hebrew dabar, to speak, as if it meant 
“ the speaking place of God,” really means an inner or 
back room. It was probably a darkened room like the 
original cave." The oracle of God in 2 Sam. xvi. 23 in- 
dicates that in the period of the Judges the Hebrews had at 
least one such place where God could be consulted ; but the 
expression really means “ the word or oracle of the gods.” 
When the psalmist? lifts up his hands toward the Holy 
_ Oracle, it is the debir of the Temple of which he speaks. 
That the prophets made use of the oracle of Yahweh seems 
certain from such passages as Jer. xxxvii. 17: Zedekiah 
asked Jeremiah secretly into his house and said, “‘ Is there 
any word from Yahweh ?” and again ia xlix. 14, where the 
prophet says, “ I have heard a rumour from Yahweh ”; 
and again in Obad. i. r,“ We have heard a rumour from 
Yahweh.” There is little doubt that these rumours were 
analogous to the whispers from the inner cave heard by the 
Canaanite enquirers; even lungs regarded them as authen- 
tic. But there is no evidence of the Israelite prophet 
having employed a confederate. 

This religious practice of the Canaanites, therefore, was 
equally common among the Hebrews and seems to have 
been adopted or imitated by them. It was preserved in 
the Temple of Solomon itself. 


5. HUMAN SACRIFICES 


JUDG. XI. 34-40; I KINGS XVI. 34; GEN. XXII. I SAM. 
XXI. 8-9; DEUT. XIII. 12-18; NUM. XVI. I-27; JOSH. 
VII. 24-26. SEE ALSO UNDER MOLOCH. 

Human sacrifices were prevalent among the Canaanites 
from the earliest times, as is attested by human remains 
found on high places in sacrificial refuse-pits mixed with 

t r Kings viii. 6; 2 Chron. iv. 20. 2 xxviii. 2. 
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bones of other sacrificial animals at Gezer and elsewhere. 
The sacrifice of an infant, or a first-born child even up to 
the age of ten, at the foundation or completion of public 
buildings, such as city walls and gates, was a regular 
custom. These sacrificial deposits have been found at the 
foot of the wall, within the masonry of the wall, or under 
the foundation in various sites, such as Taanach and 
Megiddo. 

If the Hebrews eae this feature of Canaanite civilisa- ` < 
tion, it does not seem to have been of frequent occurrence. ` 
Yet it was not unknown, though unusual, for a father to 
sacrifice even his only child to Yahweh, as the story of 
Jephthah’s daughter shows.’ In the narrative it is re- 
gretted, and regarded as unusual, but not condemned. In 
I Kings xvi. 34 we find another instance in Northern 
Israel, where Hiel, the restorer of Jericho, sacrifices his 
first-born at the foundation of the walls, and his youngest 
son as a completion sacrifice, when the gates were set up. 
Jephthah’s was undoubtedly a sacrifice to Yahweh, but as 
Ahab was a worshipper of Baal of Sidon, it is very likely 
that Hiel’s sacrifices were offered not to Yahweh, but to the 
Baal of Sidon. 

In Gen. xxii., the demand of Yahweh that Abraham 
should sacrifice his only son Isaac was a test of his faith, and 
the incident is intended to show that it is the faith and 
willingness, not the sacrifice itself, which Yahweh demands. 
For the offering itself He was content with a victim from 
the flocks. I have pointed out above that the substitution 
of a ‘‘ ram caught in the thicket by its horns ” may have 
been an intentional slight upon the Sumerian cult of the 
Ram, which was probably well known to Abraham, so that 
the passage teaches two lessons. 

Another significant passage is 2 Sam. xxi. 8-9, where 
David hands over the seven sons of the family of Saul to 


1 Judg. xi. 34-40. 
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appease the Gibeonites for the slaughter of their people by 
Saul. These were hanged on trees ‘‘ before Yahweh ” as 
an atonement. They may be regarded as sacrifices to 
Yahweh to appease Him, but the ultimate aim seems to 
have been to appease the Gibeonites. It may even be 
regarded as an instance of the political practice whereby 
one king removed the possibility of trouble to himself by 
the slaughter of his predecessor’s family, as in 2 Kings 
x. I seg. we find the seventy sons of Ahab removed 
by Jehu. 

It is enacted in Deut. xiii. 12-18 that the city, led away 
to idolatry by its leading men, is to be utterly destroyed. 
Its inhabitants are to be slain and all their cattle and pos- 
sessions are to be burned with their city. Yet, strictly 
speaking, this cannot be regarded as an authorisation of 
human sacrifice. It is on a par with the punishment of 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram, who for their rebellion were 
swallowed up by the earth, they and all that belonged to 
them;’ or the punishment of Achan? who, with his family, 
his belongings, and the gold and silver which he stole, was 
stoned and burned. | 

That this form of punishment was a Canaanite practice 
has been proved by Petrie's recent discovery at Gaza 
(Tell el Ajjul). In the plain below the north-west corner 
of the city he found a pit full of fine black ash. Init were 
about four ounces of melted gold and one pound of silver, 
with beads, broken vessels of alabaster, slate and pottery, 
and two fine tripod dishes of basalt. The whole had been 
smashed and burned. The sooty black ash pointed to 
burned garments. Petrie does not mention charred bones; 
but it seems to be an analogous case to the destruction of 
Achan, and a Canaanite method of punishment. This 
instance from Gaza dates as early as 2400-2200 B.C., so 
that this method of purgation was a usual Canaanite 

1 Num. xvi. I-27. 3 Josh. vii. 24-26. 
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practice 1,000 years, at least, before the period of Achan; 
but Israel continued it. 

In legal and political passages, such as Jer. i. 31; Ezek. 
xx. 26, xxiii. 36 f.; Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2; Deut. xviii. Io, 
etc., the sacrifice of children by their parents is denounced. 
This is aimed not at the revival of an ancient Canaanite 
practice, but against a new and foreign cult, the worship 
of Moloch and suchlike. 

About goo, however, Mesha, King of Moab, offered his 
oldest son and heir as a burnt offering on the wall of his 
city when the battle was going against him. There was 
great indignation against the attacking Hebrews from 
Northern Israel and Judah, apparently for driving Mesha 
to take so drastic a step for the preservation of his people, 
so great, in fact, that the Hebrews ceased hostilities and 
departed home to their own land. This must mean that 
the majority of the Hebrews themselves, especially the 
men of Judah, were shocked at the idea and refused to 
proceed with the attack; and probably, also, that the 
public opinion of surrounding people was roused against 
them. The dreadful remedy won victory in a way for 
Mesha, but the incident is a sure indication of stern dis- 
approval of human sacrifice at that period. It wasa step 
to be resorted to only in direst extremity, and manifestly 
brought odium or a curse on those who drove others to 
do it. 

When Malachi’ declares that to offer the blind, the 
lame or the sick for sacrifice is an -evil, it is doubtful 
whether the reference is to human sacrifices. What he 
denounces is the substitution of inferior sacrifices, the 
giving of what is worthless or useless for any other 
purpose. 

An instance illustrative of this passage of Malachi was 
found at Gezer, where an old woman seems to have been 

1 Mal. i. 7-8. 
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used in a foundation sacrifice ;* but even though this may 
have been an ordinary burial, as some think, there is 
abundant evidence for the tendency to substitute the cheap 
for the precious in sacrifice. There is the substitution of 
Ushabtis or clay figurines for the actual servants of their 
buried lord in Egypt; models of food, animals, etc., in 
clay in place of the actual; and the lamp and bowl for the 
foundation sacrifice instead of the infant.’ 

The nine tiny silver figures with another of bronze, 
and the silver saucers found at Gezer in a jar at the 
corner of the building, are probably other instances of the 
mitigation of this practice, and resemble the Egyptian 
substitution of Ushabti figurines. 

Infants were found buried in the fłoors of rooms in 
houses at Jericho; but these, like many others, perhaps, 
were simple burials. The idea was that the spirit remained 
near to where the infant was buried, ready to be reborn. 
For this reason, they buried children in shrines or holy 
places, as being much frequented. Hence, also, childless 
women visited such shrines in the hope of having children, 
there being so many souls of children waiting there to be 
reborn. 

The lamp and bowl deposit as a substitute for the 
infant sacrifice continued from the Bronze Age down to 
Hellenistic times. In the Byzantine period the lamp 
frequently had an inscription: ‘‘ The Lord (Christ) is my 
light,” “‘ The light of Christ has shone for all.” The belief 
may have been that the spirit of the child buried under 
the floor became the light of the home, city or temple. 
The idea is certainly prevalent in the Old Testament that 
the lamp and light is a symbol of life and prosperity. 
Thus Yahweh is “ the light of Israel.” 


1 Gez., i. 67; ii. 427. 
2 See further, D.B.H., ii. 73, 153; A.O.T., pp. 86-88. 
3 Isa. x. 17; Ps. xxvii. 1. 
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The name Neriah (Ner-Yah) means “ Yah is my lamp,” 
and 2 Sam. xxii. 29 has: “ Thou art my lamp, O Lord.” As 
long as he is king, David will have a lamp before Yahweh." 
So, also, completely to extinguish a family is “ to quench 
my coal,” in 2 Sam. xxi. 17. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the substitution of the lamp for the infant spirit is an 
interpretation of the original meaning and purpose of the 
infant sacrifice. And it may be that the Hebrew idea, 
“ Yahweh is my lamp,” was emphasised against the 
Canaanite idea that an infant spirit could be the light or 
guardian of the life and prosperity of a home. 

In this case it would be an example of how careful 
Hebrew thinkers were to differentiate between the religion 
of Yahweh and the Canaanite idolatry. 


6. MUTILATION 


At least two instances of mutilation were discovered in 
burials at Gezer. The body in each case had been cut in 
two and only the trunk remained. Mutilation is found in 
Greece and Italy, and thus appears to have been practised 
also among the Canaanites. No instance has so far been 
discovered in a Hebrew burial; but the practice of dis- 
memberment and distributing the fragments of a body as 


a special call to national unity, or the solemnising of a. 


national pact, and making a firm stand against some out- 
standing evil, is found in the Old Testament in Judg. xix. 29 
and I Sam. xi. 7. In the first instance the Levite sends 
the twelve fragments of his concubine to the twelve tribes. 
In the second, Saul cuts up a yoke of oxen and distributes 
the fragments broadcast throughout Israel. Both in- 
stances are a call to immediate and joint activity against 
an evil, the sharing of the fragments being a seal to the 
covenant of united action. One of the explanations of 
1 1 Kings xi. 36; 2 Kings viii. 19. 
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the practice is that parties to a covenant or bargain passed 
between the two parts of the severed body, and this seems 
to be what is intended in these two passages. 

Another explanation given is that the severance of the 
body was a magical rite to ensure the fertility of the 
ground; and a third, that it was to prevent the dead from 
doing mischief. All three may apply in 2 Sam. xii. 31,’ 
where David “ puts the people of Rabbath Ammon under 
saws, harrows and axes of iron, and makes them pass 
through the brick-kiln.” The hewing of Agag in pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal by Samuel* may be another 
instance of mutilation, but it is more correctly regarded, 
perhaps, as a human sacrifice. In the case of Agag there 
is also a further possible motive, the desire, on the part of 
his successor, to remove the king or his heirs to prevent 
further trouble. | 


7. RESPECT FOR ANCIENT SANCTUARIES 


Canaanite sacred places were treated as sacred also by 
the Hebrews. At Gezer, for instance, there is no trace of 
defilement of the high place, for some of the sacred pillars 
were found actually in view when the site was excavated, 
and no houses were ever built on it. Gezer was a religious 
centre, and its choice as a Levitical city was most probably 
based on its traditional sanctity. Of the other cities 
allotted to the Levites, we can pick out Beth-shemesh, 
Gibeon, Anathoth, Shechem and Beesh-terah (Ashteroth), 
all of which we know were Canaanite cult-centres, as 
excavation has indicated or as their names imply." 

Similarly, in excavation it has been found that Canaanite 
temples were adopted and adapted by the Hebrews with- 
out any drastic cleansing or iconoclasm. Monoliths and 
other Canaanite emblems were left in siżu, but generally 

1 1 Chron. xx. 3. 2 1 Sam. xv. 33. 3 Josh. xxi. 1-42. 
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used.as masonry built into a wall. The temples at Megiddo 
and Bethshan are examples of this, and the three monoliths 
at Jericho.” 

The Hebrews chose ground already devoted to sacred’ 
purposes, but overlaid and obliterated the Canaanite wor- 
ship by the worship of Yahweh. When we examine a 
pre-Israelite site or temple, whether Canaanite or Egyptian, 
as at Megiddo and Bethshan respectively, we find no 
evidence of changes wrought by Hebrew occupation. 
There is nothing distinctively Hebrew, no evidences of a 
sweeping change caused by their arrival in Canaan. The 
Hebrews adopted things as they found them; and when 
forced to develop their own civilisation they mainly 
imitated or borrowed from all around them. 

There is, however, another possible explanation of this, 
which I have put forward elsewhere. During the time of 
the Judges they must have occupied the fields and woods 
around as nomads, using only wooden utensils. This 
explains the absence of evidence of Hebrew occupation, 
such as baked pottery, down to 1050. After that date 
there is abundance of evidence of their occupation. There 
is little difference to be traced in a site between the 
Canaanite and the Hebrew in masonry, pottery and such 
things, until the time of David and Solomon. From then 
onwards we find pottery which is not Canaanite and 
masonry which is quite distinct. Temples were restored, 
altered and reused, regardless of the fact that they had 
been centres of idolatrous cults. The ground was sacred 
by tradition. So also was the building. The Hebrews 
seem simply to have continued their use, consecrating 
them to the religion of Yahweh; and there is much to be 
said in favour of the wisdom of the practice, though it may 
indicate also that originally the Amorite religion was the 
of religion the Hebrew as well. 

1 See D.B.H., ii. 58-60, 113. 
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8. THE HEBREWS AND CANAANITE DIVINITIES 


The Old Testament frequently condemns the unfaith- 
fulness of Israel to Yahweh, and their idolatrous worship 
of Canaanite deities. It is therefore most interesting and 
valuable for students of the Old Testament to know who 
and what these deities were, to what extent the Hebrews 
succumbed to their attractions: and what were the features 
in their worship which attracted the people of Yahweh. 

On these points we get little or no information in the 
Old Testament itself. What we do find is the oft-recurring 
accusation of infidelity, and a few indirect sidelights 
which become valuable only when fuller light is thrown on 
them from other sources. 

Our main source of information regarding the Canaanite 
pantheon so far is Egypt, and references to Canaan in 
Egyptian documents and monuments. 

Recently discoveries have been made at Ras esh-Shamra 
in Northern Syria on a site of the Bronze Age which throw 
some interesting light on Syrian religion. A series of 
tablets written in the Phoenician language, though in 
cuneiform characters, is the most important of these 
discoveries. These have supplied forty-eight short texts 
relating to the ritual of sacrifice and five fragments which 
deal with the myth of Alein, the resurrected god of vegeta- 
tion. The following deities are mentioned in these texts: 

El; Elohim; Skmn the white-haired (cf. Mekal); Baal; 
Asherat ; Resheph; Baal of the Years; Baal of the Seasons; 
Elat of the tower and of the enclosures (forts); Anat of 
Gebal; Baalat of the cattle; Baalat Ain, Lady of the Well; 
Sapun, perhaps Sapt, Sopt (Saft); winged Baal; Baal and 
Asherat again associated; Mot (‘‘ Death ”) is the son of 
El and the Virgin Anat. 

Other texts detail the suitable offerings for certain 
deities: as a lamb for El; a ewe for Sapun; a heifer for 
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winged Baal; a steer for Baal and Asherat. Otherwise 
these texts throw very little light on the various cults 
mentioned. Most of them are well-known in Canaan. 


9. THE BAALATH OF SERABIT EL KHADIM IN SINAI 


At Serabit el Khadim in Sinai were found the remains of 
the cult of a goddess, Baalath, who was identified with the 
Egyptian Hathor. In the Old Testament Baalath appears 
as the name of a town allotted to Dan, which afterwards 
became one of Solomon's store-cities in the north. Infact, 
Solomon is credited with having built it, but as he is also 
said to have built Gezer, the word may only mean that he 
restored and fortified the walls.’ The temples at Serabit 
were the non-Egyptian work of foreigners, and date down 
to the fifteenth century B.c. The cult of Baalath may 
have been known in Israel, but as yet we have no other 
evidence of its existence. 

The “ Baalath or Lady of Byblos ” was known in Egypt 
at the time when Byblos flourished, and her temple con- 
tained “a Baal of Byblos ” besides other cult objects. 
The word Baalath literally means “ mistress or lady,” as 
Baal means “lord or master ”; both are general terms. 
Whatever god or goddess a town chose as its special 
protector was known as the Baal or Baalath of that town. 
Among the Hebrews, Baalath, if it meant any particular 
goddess, meant Astarte. This explains the frequent use 
of the expression Baalim and Ashtaroth in the Old Testa- 
ment, where we might have expected Baalim and Baaloth, 
the gods and goddesses of the various Canaanite cities. 
Astarte was apparently the favourite goddess in Palestine, 
the Baalath or lady mistress of most towns. Hence her 
name became practically synonymous in the Old Testament 
with the general term Baalath, and the plural Ashtaroth 
was thus used for Baaloth. 


1 r Kings ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 6; Josh. xix. 44. 


eas 


a 
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10. NEBO, ADAD AND SHAMASH 


ISA. XLVI. I; ZECH. XII. II; I KINGS XV. 18-20, XI. I4-22; 
GEN. XXV. I5, XXXVI. 35; cf. I CHRON. I. 30, 46, 50; 
2 KINGS XXIV. 5, II; DEUT. IV. I9, XVII. 3; JOB. 
XXXI. 26; EZEK. VIII. 16. 


Nebo, the Babylonian god of wisdom, whose name is 
found in such compound names as Nebuchadnezzar, is 
referred to only once in the Old Testament,’ and that not 
in terms of respect. 

Adad or Hadad, also known as Ramman, the Syrian 
storm-god, appears in the Old Testament in such names as 
Hadadezer, wrongly Hadarezer, meaning “Hadad ishelp.”* 
Hadad is given as the eighth son of Ishmael,’ as a king of 
Edom,‘ and an enemy of Solomon.* 

In the Old Testament, Hadad thus appears chiefly in 
family names, except Hadad-Rimmon, which some identify 
with Tammuz;* but the bull was the animal of Hadad, the 
thunder-god, and appears in 1 Kings vii. 25, 29: ‘‘ twelve 
oxen supporting the brazen sea” of Solomon's Temple; and 
the horns of the altar, as Cook suggests, were probably 
horns of a bull, the symbol of strength and virility. 

Shamash, the sun-god, appears in the two towns named 
Beth-shemesh, ‘‘ House of the Sun,” one in Judæa and 
the other in the north, where there had been temples of 
the sun; also in ’En-shemesh, ‘‘ Well of the Sun.” 

There is no doubt that the Canaanites were sun-worship- 
pers, and there is evidence that the Hebrews occasionally 
adopted this form of idolatry. These names in themselves 
are no sure evidence. We have ourselves towns and wells 
named after patron saints and pagan deities, though they 
are themselves long forgotten. In the reforms of Josiah, 

1 Isa. xlvi. I. 2 r Kings xv. 18-20, etc. 3? Gen. xxv. 15. 

4 Gen. xxxvi. 35. 6 1 Kings xi. 14-22. 

s See Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine, p. 27. 
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however,’ among the priests whom he disrobed were those 
who had offered incense to the sun. There were also 
horses and chariots of the sun at the entrance to the 
temple, which he removed or destroyed. Josiah lived in 
the latter half of the seventh century B.c., but the last 
statement implies that sun-worship had been encouraged 
by the kings of Judah for years. Yahweh’s chariot drawn 
by cherubim’ is another survival of sun-worship. Deutero- 
nomy* forbids sun-worship. Job‘ implies its prevalence 
and mentions the surreptitious kissing of the hand as a 
practice used in sun-worship; and Ezekiel’ found five-and- 
twenty men with their faces toward the east, worshipping 
the sun in the very inner court of the temple of Yahweh 
itself. Compare Ezek. xliv. 3, eating bread at the east 
gate. There is no question, therefore, that sun-worship 
was prevalent among the Hebrews, being one of the 
idolatries complained of, in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C., and probably to some extent throughout the earlier 
period of their occupation, for did not Joshua set up a 
stone circle to commemorate the crossing at Gilgal, em- 
blematic of the sun ?* 

There is just as strong evidence, however, that the 
leaders of the Yahweh worship strenuously combated this 
form of idolatry, and did all in their power to efface it. 
In Ps. lxxxiv. 11 the words, “the Lord God is both sun 
and shield,” were obviously intended to replace the sun by 
Yahweh in the minds of the people; and in many of the 
Psalms the language used of Yahweh is such as to suggest 
that they may have been Canaanite hymns to the sun 
adapted as hymns in praise of Yahweh. In Mal. iii. 1 
and Ps. cx. I we find the same contrast between Addn 
and Yahweh, or identification of the two; and in Exod. 


1 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11; cf. xi, 16. 2 r Chron, xxviii. 18, 
* Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 31. 4 Job xxxi. 26-28. 
6 Ezek. viii. 16. 6 Josh. iv. 2-8, 20. 
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xxiii. 17 Adón has become an epithet of Yahweh like 
Elyon and Shaddai. Since Adón is identified with the 
Syrian Aten, the sun's disc, we have here a clear instance 
of sun-worship being absorbed and replaced by the cult 
of Yahweh. Yahweh has Himself taken the place of 
Aten.’ If the mass of the people lapsed into sun-worship, 
there is no doubt that the religious leaders never swerved 
from their loyalty to Yahweh." l 

It cannot be said that the Hebrew nation as a whole at 
any period abandoned Yahweh completely in favour of 
one or all of the Canaanite deities worshipped around them; 
but we continually meet in the Old Testament reminis- 
cences of these Canaanite cults which show that they 
were quite familiar to the Hebrews. Always we feel that 
the object of the Old Testament writers is polemical, to 
establish Yahwism against polytheism; and these passages 
in the Old Testament are often to be explained as adapta- 
tions of Canaanite ideas and beliefs to the worship of 
Yahweh—not adaptation of Yahwism to the Canaanite 
polytheism—much in the same way as pagan festivals 
have been adopted by, and adapted to, Christianity. 
More and more it is impressed on us that the Hebrews are 
combating not an unfamiliar religion of people strange to 
them, but what was formerly their own religion, which 
must now give place to the cult of Yahweh, the one God; 
so that their “idolatry ” is really a reversion to the 
original. 


11. SHAKHAN (SERPENT) (NUM. XXI. 8; 2 KINGS XVIII. 4) 


Serpent worship appears in the Old Testament in the 
incident of the brazen serpent in the wilderness. There, 
perhaps, the serpent was used more as a medium for 


1 See Cheyne, Hebrew Names, p. 119. 
2 For sun-worship among the Canaanites, see Duncan, D.B.H., 


ii. 54, 55, 61, 63, 143, 154; Cook, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 
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sympathetic magic than as an object of worship; but the 
brazen serpent itself was preserved in the temple, and the 
people must have lapsed into that form of idolatry, as 
2 Kings xviii. 2 shows, where Hezekiah brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent of Moses, calling it a mere bit of brass. 

The name Bethshan is supposed to mean “ Temple of 
Shakhan,” indicating that the town was a centre of 
serpent-worship, just as Beth-shemesh marks a centre of 
sun-worship in pre-Hebraic times; and this has been borne 
out by excavation, for there was found a temple, dating 
about 1450, dedicated to the serpent-goddess; and her 
worship was continued for at least 100 years, through the 
next two strata, as numerous cult objects found prove. 

Serpent cult objects have been found also at Kirjath- 
Sepher, Gath and Gezer, so that there is no doubt of its 
being a Canaanite cult before and after the arrival of the 
Hebrews; but the only references to it in the Ołd Testa- 
ment as a form of religion are those quoted above. There 
may have been no real idolatrous significance attached to 
the placing of the brazen serpent in the temple. It was 
the natural thing to do, since temples were both libraries 
and museums. It marked a very important incident in 
the history of the Hebrews, and was a treasured relic of 
the past; but unfortunately 2 Kings xviii. 4 states definitely 
that the Hebrews had burned incense to it “ unto those 
days,” right down to the time of Hezekiah. It appears, 
therefore, that from the incident of Num. xxi. 8 onwards, 
serpent-worship was tolerated alongside of the worship of 
Yahweh, and in the very temple itself, down to the time 
of the reforms of Hezekiah about 725; but whether it was 
a racial reminiscence from Babylonian ancestors, an ac- 
quisition from Egypt, or borrowed from the Canaanites, 
it is difficult to say. It might have been any one of these. 
I should say they acquired it in Egypt. 

It is a curious fact that the Hebrews use the word 


14 
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Nahash for serpent, alone of all Semitic people. Yahuda 
uses this fact as evidence that the serpent of paradise 
was the ordinary Egyptian Ureus. 


12. MOTHER-GODDESSES 


ANATH.—Of the early deities of Palestine and Syria, 
revealed to us by Egyptian sources, one of the best known 
is the war-goddess Anath, whose cult originated in Baby- 
lonia, was brought from there to Syria, and thence passed 
on to Egypt, where we find her coupled with the war- 
goddess Astarte. In Babylonia she was a mild female 
counterpart, if not the daughter, of Anu, the supreme 
god of heaven, whose name does not appear in the Old 
Testament (unless Anammelech, meaning “ Anu'is king,” 
be formed from it), one of the “ gods of Sepharvaim,” 
to whom the Sepharvites burnt their children in the fire, 
as narrated in 2 Kings xvii. 31. 

Though we find no definite evidence of the cult of Anath 
in the Old Testament, the name occurs in several passages. 
In Judg. iii. 31 Shamgar is described as “ son of Anath,” 
“son of the war-goddess,’’ which may simply be equiva- 
lent to the epithet “ warlike.” To suppose that Ben- 
anath, son of Anath, was abbreviated from ‘‘ Ben-ebed 
Anath,” “son of a servant of Anath’’ (as Cheyne sug- 
gested), would simply be to assume that the cult was 
practised among the Hebrews at that time; and there 
is no other evidence of this whatever. _ 

The name is preserved also in Anathoth, one of the 
Levite cities’ near to Jerusalem, the birthplace of Jere- 
miah, and in Bethanath, Bethanoth, Temple of Anoth, 
names which show that the cult was practised in Canaan 
when the Hebrews arrived.” Two of these references 
quoted speak of a town in Naphtali. The other speaks 


1 Josh. xxi. 18. 3 Josh. xv. 59, xix. 38; Judg. i. 33. 
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of Anathoth in Judah. Together they show that Anath 
was known in Joshua's time from end to end of Palestine. 
It is curious that there is a Beth-shemesh in both Naphtali 
and Judah mentioned in each passage alongside of Beth- 
anath. That Anathoth was chosen as a Levitical city 
itself suggests that the place was a recognised cult-centre. 

In Hos. xiv. 8, Wellhausen has suggested that the 
second clause, ‘‘ ami anitht wa ashurennu ani,” should be 
translated not “ I have heard and observed him,” but 
“I am his Anath and his Asherah am I,” meaning “ I 
am his goddess and his grove am I.” It is a very clever 
and highly probable suggestion and gives excellent mean- 
ing as spoken by Yahweh. If this is the correct rendering, 
it would imply that Anath was one of the idols after 
which Israel strayed in the days of Hosea, and the passage 
is a protest by Yahweh against Anath and her grove. 

A fragment of a stele of Anath with hieroglyphic in- 
scription was found at Bethshan, dating about the fifteenth 
century B.c., which shows that her cult was prevalent in 
Egypt and Palestine prior to the period of the Exodus. 
She seems to have been regarded as “ the strength of life” 
or “the protectress,” much as Yahweh is described as 
the strength of man, his place of refuge, his rock and 
fortress, his strong tower and sure defence. 

The name occurs in names of Hyksos kings, and the cult 
persisted till the fifth century B.c., as the Elephantine 

papyri show. | 
~ Anath, Anu, corresponds with Antum of the Sumerians. 
She is frequently contrasted with Kadesh and Astarte and 
other mother-goddesses for the nobility of her character. 
In the Ras-esh-shamra Tablets she is Anat of Gebal, Gebal 
- or Gubla (Gabala)* being her headquarters, about sixty 
miles north of Tripoli.* Anat figures also in the Alein 
myth of these tablets. 

1 T.A.L. 2 Duncan, E.E.O.T., p. 50. 
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KADESH.—Another Syrian goddess, at first depicted 
nude, a Babylonian feature, but later wearing a long 
garment, is Kadesh, ‘‘ mistress of all the gods, the eye of 
the sun-god, second to none.” The name means “ holy,” 
and has been connected with the Hittite capital, Kadesh 
on the Orontes. There may be a connexion also with 
Kadesh-Naphtali in the north and Kadesh-barnea in the 
south, and, like Beth-anoth and Bethshemesh, these town 
names may indicate how widespread was her cult. On 
the other hand, the word may be used simply in the sense 
of “ holy.” 

Kadesh-Naphtali (usually spelt thus) was, however, an 
ancient sanctuary, one of the cities of refuge, and is the 
Kid-shi or Gid-shi of the Amarna Tablets. It is possible, 
therefore, that the name of the goddess is preserved in this 
Canaanite town, but there is no evidence of the preserva- 
tion of the cult by the Hebrews, unless we regard her as 
the queen of heaven of Jer. xliv. 15-19. 

She is a war-goddess, and with Resheph and Min formed 
a triad or trinity. Like most Syrian goddesses, and as 
in figurines of Astarte, she wears the headdress of the 
Egyptian Hathor, holding a lotus flower in her right hand 
and two serpents in her left, both of which are also associ- 
ated with Astarte figurines. It is quite possible that 
Kadesh became merged in Astarte in the idolatry of the 
Hebrews. There is certainly no reference to her as a 
goddess in the Old Testament." 

ASTARTE.—Like Anath, Astarte passed from Syria into 
Egypt, brought there by Syrian and Hebrew immigrants. 
The Antheret of Kheta, in the treaty between Rameses II 
and the Kheta (pre-Hittites), is now identified not with 
Anath, but with Astarte. Anath and Astarte, however, 
. usually go together. In Egypt, Astarte is identified with 
Hathor, and appears mainly as a warrior-goddess, dressed 

1 For the association of Kadesh with Astarte see D.B.H., ii. 101. 
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accordingly. She seems to have been the “ Hathor or 
Lady of Byblos ” represented on the Pheenician stele of 
Yehau-melek, dated about 400 B.c. She is the Ashteroth 
of the Old Testament, and, along with Baal or Baalim, the 
object of much of Israel’s idolatry. She has also been 
identified as the queen of heaven of Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 
15-19. She appears in Babylonia and Assyria as Ishtar, 
and her cult spread over the whole of the Near East. 
Though elsewhere worshipped as a warrior-goddess, in 
Palestine, and especially among the Hebrews, she is 
mainly the mother-goddess, and in figurines and presenta- 
tions of her the attributes of motherhood are emphasised. 

In a Babylonian inscription of about 2000 B.c. she is 
described as the “ wife of the king of heaven,” or of 
“ Amor, the lord of the mountain.” 

The nude figurines in terra-cotta found on every site 
in Palestine are usually identified with Astarte, the 
Ashirat or Ashratu, the consort of the Babylonian Amor, 
or Amurru. If these figurines represent a goddess at all, 
it is certainly a mother-goddess; and the references to the 
cult of the queen of heaven among Hebrew women in 
Jeremiah, as well as in other passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, point to Astarte as the object of adoration. We 
must, however, admit that there is no indisputable evidence 
that these figurines do represent Astarte, and that they 
were not mere talismans or companions to the dead, some- 
what like the Egyptian Ushabti. They are usually found 
broken, which may be the result of mere accident, especi- 
ally in a city ruin, or may be intentional. If intentional, 
it may be due to iconoclasm in a period or spasm of 
repentance, or the breaking may have had some ritual 
significance. | 

Certainly there was a great demand for these figurines. 
“ They were turned out wholesale,” and numbers of the 
moulds used for making them have been found. They 
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are specially abundant during the Egyptian occupation 
of the fifteenth century. They are very common in the 
Hebrew period and persist into the Greek period. 

The idolatry which the Hebrews, especially Hebrew 
women, found it hardest to abandon was the worship of 
this goddess-mother, Astarte. Here it is a clear case of 
substituting the queen of heaven for Yahweh, or at least 
retaining both. We see traces of the influence of this cult 
on the Hebrew religion in the dove of Hebrew sacrifice,’ 
the serpent of Dan, and the lion of Judah. All three were 
sacred to Astarte. 

That the Hebrews worshipped Astarte as late as the 
period from Solomon to Hezekiah cannot be doubted in 
the face of the archzological evidence. At Tell en Nasbeh, 
which is identified as Mizpah, there have been found two 
small temples of the plan usual in that period (900-700), 
and resembling the two found at Gezer and Gerar. They 
consist of an outer court running the whole breadth of 
the building (30 by 8 feet); and from this court open three 
small chambers, the central being the largest. In one of 
the two at Mizpah were found a dove, an Astarte figurine, 
and a lamp nested in the fork of a tree—dove, figure, 
lamp and tree being all made of pottery. A stone bowl 
played the part of cup-hollow. A table made of two 
flat stones served as altar, and a conical pillar was also 
picked up, as well as many heads of these Astarte figurines. 
Here we have the usual furnishings of a high place along 
with several features peculiar to Astarte worship.. The 
dove, the figurines, the lamp (probably), and the tree 
which represents the grove or asherah, leave no doubt that 
this was a temple of Astarte, and other evidences prove 
that it belonged to the above Hebrew period. Of the 
other temple, the remains were too scanty for identifica- 
tion, it appears; but it seems very likely that in this 

1 Lev. v. 7-II. 
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typically Hebrew town we have a temple of Astarte as 
well as a temple of Yahweh. The first was on the east and 
the other on the west side of the town. The inference 
is that the Hebrew women were worshipping Astarte from 
900-700, which quite conforms with the Old Testament 
statements. The only other possible explanation is that 
this temple of Astarte was used by Amorite residents in 
the town, the Hebrews tolerating not only the presence of 
Canaanites but the practice of their religion also in their 
midst. The first alternative best conforms with the spirit 
and narrative of the Old Testament." 

As stated above, most of our information regarding 
Canaanite gods and worship has come from Egypt; and it 
is to Sinai that we owe some most valuable details of the 
worship of Astarte, if Petrie is correct in identifying 
Astarte as the lady of turquoise, the goddess of the miners 
at Serabit el Khadim. This lady of turquoise was wor- 
shipped under the name of the Egyptian Hathor, and Sinai 
was part of Egypt, but the form of worshfp and ritual was 
distinctly Semitic not Egyptian. Among the Egyptians 
Hathor was a sort of general term, and any strange goddess 
was spoken of as Hathor; and Petrie is convinced that 
the Hathor of Sinai mines was the Astarte of Syria and 
Palestine, the Ishtar of Babylonia, or perhaps Ishtar's 
predecessor, Nin-Kharsag of Ur. 

This shrine of Hathor in Sinai is dated about 3400 B.c., 
and as the worship passed into Sinai from Syria, this 
implies not only that miners from Syria, Palestine and 
further east were employed at Serabit from 3400 down- 
wards, but also that the worship of Astarte was in full 
vogue in these lands at that time. In Babylonia the 
oldest-known temple of the queen of heaven, who is 
named Nin-Kharsag at Ur, but was probably identical 
with Astarte, was built about the same time, 3100 B.C. 

1 See D.B.H., ii. 117. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the worship of this goddess in 
Babylonia and the Near East goes back to a very early 
period, long prior to any other known to us. Not only so, 
but the main features of the worship are the same, as 
we find in the Old Testament and other Semitic sources. 
The shrine at Serabit was an artificial one-chamber 
cave cut in the rock, begun about 4500 and finished about 
3400, with a pillar of rock left inside to support the roof. 
In the back wall were two recesses, the larger having held 
the statue or emblem of the goddess. Roughly it measured 
3 feet in breadth and depth and 2 feet in height, its 
base being about a yard above the floor level. This is 
interesting because, if the last measurement is correct, 
kneeling or prostration before the image must have been 
part of the worship. On the south wall was a third recess, 
still lower and narrower, but of the same depth. This 
may have contained the image of some other deity, but 
nothing was found in any of them. These recall to my 
mind the three recesses in the back wall of the cave near 
Es-salt known as “‘ the Church of Sarah ” (Kinisit Sarah). 
This cave must have been a shrine similar to that of Serabit, 
probably also a shrine of Astarte, and certainly of great 
antiquity. There the recesses were also quite near the 
floor level. At Serabit the ritual consisted of burnt 
sacrifices and incense-burning. On the high ground in 
front of the cave Petrie found a layer of ashes which, in 
spite of denudation, still measured 100 by 50 feet by 3 feet 
to 18 inches in depth. This represents not only a great 
burning but a continual repetition of it. It was the 
high place, where sacrifices were offered. Though the 
most careful sifting of the ashes was made, not a scrap of 
bone was found. This might be quite intelligible if we 
knew what parts of the animal were really burned and 
what parts were eaten; and any bones would certainly have 
been carried away by dogs or hyenas, as Petrie says. 
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Thirty stone altars with small hollows on the top, found 
in the portico of the cave and elsewhere, were obviously 
used for incense-burning; and one small block altar with 
twin cups on the surface Petrie thinks may have been for 
burning cake offerings. Others he regards as altars for 
libations of wine or blood. 

Here, then, we have the popular worship of Palestine 
before us, at a date of over a thousand years before Abra- 
ham had reached Palestine. There is the hilltop, the 
high place, the essentials both in Palestinian and Sumerian 
worship. Isaac was to be sacrificed on a mount. Gideon 
offered his burnt offering on a mountain, and Solomon 
came to the high place of Gibeon to offer burnt sacrifice. 
Then there is the burnt sacrifice; there is the burning of 
incense and other sweet-smelling offerings; and the pouring 
out of libations. There were no high places or burnt 
sacrifices in Egypt. This feature of the ritual links 
Serabit, therefore, not with Egypt but with Palestine 
and Babylonia, for we now know that the Ziggurat Tower 
of Babylonia was the Sumerian’s substitute for the high 
place and grove of the land from which he came; and so 
now we know also that this form of ritual and worship, to 
which the Hebrews continually reverted, was the oldest 
ritual of the land of Canaan, dating more than 2,000 years 
before the arrival of the Hebrew ancestors. All the efforts 
of prophets and religious enthusiasts failed to eradicate 
it from the Hebrew consciousness or to suppress its 
practice. Under Jehoash, even in 860, “the people still 
sacrificed and burnt incense on the high places and on the 
hills.” 

With this passage we may compare also 2 Kings 
xiv. 4, XV. 4-35 and xvi. 4: “ Ahaz sacrificed and burned 
incense in the high places, and on the hills, and under 
every green tree ”; and for Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. I0-II. 

1 2 Kings xii. 13. 
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Only about 700 B.c. was this worship in a measure sup- 
pressed’ by Hezekiah, and later by Josiah at 640 B.c.,* 
though it is doubtful if we can say this tendency to 
revert to the ancient idolatry was ever completely 
eradicated. The passage referring to Samaria* expressly 
states that this was the religion of the inhabitants of 
Canaan, who preceded the Israelites; and adds, what 
we do not find at Serabit, the grove and every green tree. 
Another feature of the worship at Serabit was the import- 
ance attached to ceremonial ablutions. No fewer than 
four tanks or basins were provided in the principal courts 
on the approach to the shrines, at each of which the 
worshipper had presumably to wash a different part of 
the body. This elaborate system of ceremonial purifica- 
tion does not belong to the early Hebrew ritual. In 
Exodus* a laver is provided at the door of the tabernacle. 
There the priests washed, and v. 31 says they washed 
their own hands and feet. Later, about the tenth century, 
the washing of mouth, nose, arms and other parts was 
enjoined in Hebrew ritual, much as in Mohammedanism* 
of to-day. 

At Serabit, as in the Hebrew sanctuary, one large tank 
stood at the north door of the temple and was intended 
for preliminary cleansing; but the other three were in the 
finest parts of the building, so that the ablutions in them 
were really acts of worship, not preliminary cleansing 
merely. | 


13. BETHELS OR DREAM-PILLARS 


Scattered all over the mining district, yet always within 
sight of the shrine, were numbers of stones set upright, 
obviously to commemorate some experience enjoyed on 

1 2 Kings xviii. 4. "2 Kings xxiii. I3-15. 

3 2 Kings xvii. 10-11. 4 Exod. xl. 7, 11, 12. 

8 For further information see Petrie, Researches in Sinai, p. 106. 


x. 
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the spot. They remind us of the pillars of adoration set 
up by people on a holy pilgrimage in Eastern countries 
to-day. Associated with these was a series of crude stone 
shelters, most of them like hiking tents, just large enough 
for one to sleep in. Others were large enough for two, 
and so on. Some had steles attached, most had none; 
but the memorial pillars and the shelters were both con- 
nected with the custom of sleeping near a shrine in the hope 
of getting guidance byadream. These Petrie describes as 
Bethel-pillars and dream-shelters. This custom, familiar 
to us from the dream of Jacob at Bethel on the way to his 
uncle Laban,’ was thus as old as 3400; and since only 
shrines or places of known sanctity were resorted to for 
such dream purposes, we learn that Jacob’s dream at 
Bethel was no accident. Bethel, or rather Luz, as it was 
then, was a sacred place, possibly a shrine, and Jacob 
slept there on purpose to get guidance as to his future 
through a dream from the deity of the place. Asa modern 
muleteer would place his baggage to shield his head from 
the wind while he slept, Jacob placed the stones at his 
head at night for a similar purpose. In the morning, 
when he anointed one of them, it became a commemorative 
dream-pillar. Thirty of these rough stone shelters and 
about a dozen dream-pillars, the oldest dating from 3400, 
were found still standing at Serabit. There, of course, 
the purpose of the dream seekers would be to learn from 
the goddess where the turquoise was best, most abundant 
and most easily procured. In all this, according to 
Petrie, there is scarcely a feature that can be described as 
Egyptian. Such shelters and dream-pillars are unknown 
in Egypt. They are all essentially Semitic features.” 


1 Gen. xxviii. 3 See Researches in Sinai, p. 191. 
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14. CONES 


Yet another Semitic feature pointed out by Petrie was 
the dedication of sandstone cones, two being found in 
the sacred cave itself. These cones represented the deity 
in Syrian temples and were worshipped as her or his 
embodiment.' They are also a distinctly un-Egyptian 
feature.” They had been placed there as a concession to 
miners from Syria. At first only this goddess, under the 
name of Hathor, was worshipped; but later other deities 
appeared, and in the time of Queen Hatshepsut (fifteenth 
century B.C.), Sopdee, Sopt or Sapt had a cave-shrine also 
at Serabit. The religion at Serabit became thus a mixture. 
The Egyptians accepted the Hathor of the place, but 
brought their own gods along as well. This is in accord- 
ance with the regular custom. The deities of the place 
were always held in respect by foreign immigrants.’ 


15. MIXED RELIGIONS (2 KINGS XVII. 26-41) 


The local deity could only be propitiated by the local 
rites and worship. As Petrie points out, we have an 
excellent parallel to the circumstances at Serabit, as well 
as to those at Elephantine, discussed later, in the Old 
Testament itself. ' Wherefore they spake to the king 
of Assyria, saying: The nations which thou hast removed, 
and placed in the cities of Samaria, know not the manner 
of the God of the land: therefore he hath sent lions among 
them, and, behold, they slay them, because they know 
not the manner of the God of the land. 

“ Then the king of Assyria commanded, saying, Carry 
thither one of the priests whom ye brought from thence; 


1 Petrie, op. cit., p. 189. ? For Cones, see also under Zaphon. 
3 Cf. Elephantine and Yahu. t 2 Kings xvii. 26-41. 
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and let them go and dwell there, and let him teach them 
the manner of the God of the land. 

“Then one of the priests whom they had carried away 
from Samaria came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them 
how they should fear the Lord. Howbeit every nation 
made gods of their own, and put them in the houses of 
the high places which the Samaritans had made, every 
nation in their cities wherein they dwelt. 

“ And the men of Babylon made Succoth-benoth, and 
the men of Cuth made Nergal, and the men of Hamath 
made Ashima. | 

“ And the Avites made Nibhaz and Tartak, and the 
Sepharvites burnt their children in fire to Adrammelech 
and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim. They feared 
the Lord (Jehovah), and served their own gods, after the 
manner of the nations whom they carried away from 
thence.” 

The same thing happened at Serabit. Astarte, the 
local goddess, was worshipped by the miners from every 
country, but the ritual was Semitic, not Egyptian. Other 
gods of the Egyptians were brought in, such as Sopdu, 
Ptah and Amon. The Egyptians feared the goddess of 
the land and served their own gods as well. 

We may note, finally, that in this ritual of Serabit we 
have the fullest details known to us of the worship of 
Astarte, queen of heaven, as she was worshipped in 
Babylonia, in Syria, and by the Amorites in Palestine as 
early as the fourth millennium B.c.; and since practically 
every feature of it recurs in the idolatrous worship of the 
Hebrews, denounced through the prophets, there is no 
doubt left that this early religion of the Amorites in 
Canaan is the idolatry from which Israel was purged by 
Moses and his successors. 

The religion of Yahweh is largely the continuation of 
a ritual already familiar to Moses and Israel, only it has 
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been adapted to monotheism; and, as Petrie says, the 
idolatry of Israel consisted in their determination to retain 
more of the Canaanite ritual than was permitted by the 
state religion. 

There is little doubt that the cave at Serabit was origin- 
ally itself used for dreams, as we find in the Cave of Matrona 
at Antioch, where even Christians slept for dreams; but 
when the cave was built up and made a shrine, a holy of 
holies, the inner adytum of a temple, these dream-shelters 
were provided on the wayside leading up to the temple, 
so that not only the cave but all the ground around and 
within sight of it became sacred under the power and 
presence of the goddess. 


16. BURNINGS 


With regard to this great layer of ashes at Serabit we 
found at Naqada that among the prehistoric Egyptians 
there, who were kindred to the Amorites of Palestine, 
great burnings’ took place at certain funerals. The white 
ashes of these were collected and preserved in jars in the 
tombs. Petrie calculates that sometimes as much as a 
ton of ashes was thus preserved, but not a scrap of bone 
was found in these ashes. These were the funeral burn- 
ings in honour of kings, the same practice as we find in 
2 Chron. xvi. 14, where they made a very great burning 
for him at the funeral of Asa; and again in xxi. 19, where 
the people ‘‘ made no burning for Jehoram like the burn- 
ings of his fathers,” because of his wicked reign. 

Similarly, Jeremiah’ declares that they will burn odours 
for Zedekiah along with the burnings of his fathers; show- 
ing that these burnings took place on a recognised place, 

1 It is interesting to note that while we have great burnings 
(bonfires) in honour of the living, they had great burnings in honour 


of a king just dead. 
2 Jer. xxxiv. 5. 
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the ashes heaping up, and were a mark of respect some- 
times given, sometimes withheld, a regular Hebrew practice 
at the burial of kings, borrowed from the Amorites around 
them if not a racial heritage; but these great funerary 
burnings were quite different from the burnings at Serabit, 
which were obviousły sacrifices. 

They do not represent the cremation of the dead, for 
the Old Testament makes it quite clear that they were 
burnings in honour of the dead, and through these burn- 
ings at Naqada we learn that they were an Amorite 
. custom thousands of years before the Hebrews existed. 

At this shrine of Serabit in Sinai the goddess has been 
named Hathor, which is undoubtedly the name given her 
by the Egyptians, as explained already, though the ritual 
and worship were certainly not Egyptian. Astarte or Ishtar 
was undoubtedly the greatest Semitic goddess; and, as 
Petrie explains, she was naturally identified with Hathor. 

Astarte had horns as Hathor wears cow’s horns. She 
was the goddess of agriculture, of flocks and herds, and 
the symbol of Hathor was the cow. The golden calf of 
the wilderness sojourn, when the people chafed under the 
absence of Moses on Mount Horeb, was simply an image of 
the Hathor of Serabit or of Egypt; and probably indicates 
a lapse of Israel into the idolatry of Sinai as they passed _-- aa 
through. | 


17. TOLERATION AND IDOLATRY  - 


It opens up a new view of things to find the Egyptian 
at Serabit so tolerantly accepting and adopting the Semitic 
worship of Astarte; and perhaps this tolerance, or tend- 
ency to regard the god of any place as paramount, is the 
real fundamental explanation of the readiness of the 
Hebrews to adopt the religion of their neighbours and to 
continually lapse into idolatry. Often, perhaps, their 
apparent imitation was really tolerance and respect for 
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the deity of any place or city. This helps also to explain 
the respect and veneration which the Hebrews showed 
for places of recognised sanctity and for ancient cult 
centres. They never really desecrated the temples or 
sacred spots that were used in the idolatry of the Canaan- 
ites. They adopted them and reconsecrated them to 
Jehovah. 
18. ASI (ASITI) 


Another warrior-goddess found on Egyptian monuments 
is represented on horseback with a shield in the left hand 
and a weapon in the right, a sort of warrior of the desert. 
In Egyptian texts her name is given Asi(ti) of Kharu’ 
(t.e., Palestine), the lady of heaven, mistress of the two 
lands (Upper and Lower Egypt), “‘ the mistress of all the 
gods.” It is suggested that this may be the female form 
of Esau, the great hunter and “ desert-haunting figure ” 
of the Old Testament.* 

Otherwise there is no trace of this desert-goddess of 
Palestine in the Old Testament; but we must note that 
she is described as “the lady of heaven,” and like 
Kadesh is “‘ mistress of all the gods.” 

It would appear that, just as the various Egyptian 
schools selected a different deity as the supreme god of 
heaven, so the queen of heaven varied according to the 
choice of the votaries of different goddesses. In some 
districts or cities, therefore, Astarte may have been the 
queen of heaven. In others, Asi, Anath, Kadesh or others 
may have had the honour. 


19. RESHEPH 
The cult of Resheph, the god of fire and war, passed 
into Egypt about the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties— 


1 For Kharu, cf. under “ White (Horite) baskets ”?” (p. 84, 
above). Asi may thus be a goddess of the Horites. 
8 Cook. 
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roughly 1600-1400. The name occurs both as Resheph 
and Reseph. 

There he is lord of heaven, hearer of prayer, and men 
are spoken of as mighty “like the Reshephs.” The 
plural is significant, seeing we find it frequently in the 
Old Testament. In the eighth century he is a leading 
deity in Syria. In the Old Testament we find Resheph, 
“lightning flame,” as the name of a descendant of 
Ephraim,” and the plural form, Réshaphim, is used of 
thunderbolts and burning coals in Ps. lxxviii. 48 and 
Hab. iii. 5. In later Hebrew the word is used of “ demons 
of the smithy, the hot season, and of roofs.’* The 
cult continued in Cyprus, Carthage and even Spain down 
to the fourth century. Later he was identified with 
Apollo. 

Arsuf, the modern Arabic name of the site of Apollonia, 
the town of Apollo, near Jaffa, preserves the name Reseph, 
the ancient name having persisted after he had been 
identified with Apollo. It is really Reseph in modern 
Arabic form. | 

Resheph is used in Deut. xxxii. 24 of burning heat, 
and in Job v. 7 of “ burning coal.” The sparks are the 
sons of Reseph, “as the sons of Resheph (sparks) fly up- 
ward.” In both passages the Versions? take the expres- 
sion to mean “ birds.” Perhaps because the vulture was 
the emblem of Nergal, the fire god,* this bird had come 
to be associated also with Resheph.’ In this case the 
Versions thought of Resheph as the name of God in both 
passages. It seems clear that Resheph was known to 
the Hebrews as the god of war and fire, but the use of 
the word in the passages quoted does not justify the 
inference that they were worshippers of Resheph. The 
word seems to have been used merely to signify what the 

1 x Chron. vii. 25. * Cook. 8 Vulgate and LXX. 

4 2 Kings xvii. 30. s Albright. 

15 
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god stood for, lightning flashes, burning heat and fire. 
It occurs also in Ps. lxxvi. 3: “ Lightning flash (Resheph) 
of the arrow ”; and S. of Sol. viii. 6: * A flame.’” 

The “ devouring reseph ” of Deut. xxxii. 24 is generally 
taken to mean “ pestilence or fever,” and certainly in 
one aspect Apollo was the god of pestilence. Apparently 
Resheph had also been so regarded in Palestine. 

Statuettes or figurines of a warrior-god with a conical 
hat, right hand raised, and bent left hand stretched out, 
are of common occurrence and widespread. These are 
usually identified with Resheph. 

Rowe seems inclined to identify the Mekal of Bethshan 
with Resheph.* 


20. ATUM 


Atum was the wife of Resheph, and her name occurs 
in the geographical lists of Thothmes III in the compound 
Shamashatum, the name of a town in Palestine, which 
means “ Atum is the sun” or “the sun of Atum.” 
Perhaps, also, the Edom in Obed-edom is really Atum, 
and the name means servant of Atum. Edom would thus 
be the name of an ancient deity of either sex, preserved 
in Hebrew personal and town names. Is it not possible 
that Atum is the same 'as Aten, “ the sun’s disc,” in‘ the 
Canaanite form ? 


21. MOLOCH* 


Melek, known as the king-god of the Ammonites, 
though his cult had a world-wide range of influence, had 
his name changed to Moloch in the Old Testament, accord- 
ing to Dr. S. A. Cook, for the purpose of somehow intro- 
ducing the idea of shame into it. He was a fire-god or 

1 Cf. Son of Anath, p. 210. 


2 D.B.H., ii. 115. 
3 Cook, Religion in Ancient Palestine, pp. 29, 167. 
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sun-god, and full information of his contact with the Old 
Testament can be found in any Bible Dictionary. If he 
was identified with Milcom, along with Chemosh and 
Astarte, he had a high place on the Mount of Olives, said 
to have been built by Solomon." One of the features of 
his worship was the sacrifice of infants by fire, and the 
Hebrews must have indulged in this to some extent, for 
the passing of children through the fire to Moloch is for- 
bidden in Leviticus* and Deuteronomy. Ahaz passed his 
son through the fire. Compare also 2 Kings xvii. 17 
for the practice in North Israel. 

In 2 Kings xxiii. 10 we learn that Topheth, in the 
valley of Hinnom, was the place where these sacrifices 
were offered, and Josiah defiled it. Topheth is understood 
by some to be a sort of pit or fireplace, or even a brazen 
bull or other form of enclosure, in which the victims were 
burned. Albright* connects it with the Arabic word tafat, 
meaning “ defilement,” and says the idea of burning is 
purely secondary. It is difficult to see how this can fit 
in with 2 Kings xxiii. 10, where obviously topheth is some 
sacred place in which children were passed through the 
fire to Moloch, and which Josiah could defile. 

Dr. Cook thinks Moloch is probably identical with 
Kronos of Byblos, whose rites were similar and whose 
Semitic name was El, and who was known to the Greeks 
as king. It is possible that this idea of an El Kronos who 
demanded the sacrifice of the first-born child is the back- 
ground of Gen. xxii., where Abraham goes to sacrifice Isaac. © 
There it is Elohim, literally gods, not El (the singular) 
or Yahweh who demands the sacrifice, and Isaac was to 
be slain before his body was burned. 

Elohim demanded the sacrifice, but the purpose of the 


1 1 Kings xi. 5, 33. 

3 Lev. xvii. 24, xxv. 2-5; Deut. xviii, 10. 
2 Kings yxvi. 3; of. xxi. 6. 

t P.E.F.Q,S., January, 1933, P. 45. 
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incident was to kill this Canaanite practice in the Hebrew 
race. El, however, is more frequently used as a generic 
term for god, a god, any god, than as name of a special 
god. In the same way, Baal really means the “ Lord or 
Protector,” and any god might be a Baal, just as in 
Egyptian Hathor was the generic name used for any 
goddess. Any strange goddess would be called a Hathor. 
El may therefore have been used of Kronos simply as 
the Semitic general title for deity, and may not in this case 
stand for a god of the type of Moloch. 

Nevertheless, we find here again the same religious 
traditions in the Hebrew race as in the Canaanite, though 
we see them being definitely and purposely eradicated. 
The explanation of the passing through the fire as a mere 
symbolic act of purification by walking between two fires 
will not fit in with the evidence. It was obviously an 
actual burning by fire. It practically amounts to human 
sacrifice. 


22. CHEMOSH 


The Moabite Chemosh, like Yahweh, was also a warrior- 
god, as seen on a relief found between Diban and Shikhan 
—“ a beardless figure, with long trailing coil and a spear 
in his hands.” This relief may date about 800 B.c. His 
inability to save his people of Moab is referred to in Num. 
xxi. 29. In Judg. xi. 24, Jephthah reproves the Moabites 
for seeking to extend their borders beyond the confines 
acquired for them by Chemosh, their god. In Jer. xlviii. 7, 
13, 46, he is again referred to as the god of Moab. 

In r Kings xi. 7-8, however, we find Solomon building 
a high place for Chemosh, for Moloch, and apparently 
for other strange gods on the Mount of Olives, that his 
many wives may be able to worship their own deities, a 
proceeding which indicates the broad-minded toleration of 
Solomon, but does not suggest that he was a votary of 
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Chemosh. Later in the same chapter (v. 33), however, 
we find that the Hebrews were worshipping Chemosh, and 
Solomon's attitude is disapproved. 

These high płaces, built by Solomon to Astarte of 
Sidon, Chemosh of Moab and Moloch of Ammon, “ in the 
hill that is before (+.e., east of) Jerusalem,” or “ on the 
right hand of the hill of corruption,” which is the Mount 
of Olives,’ are among the idolatrous high places defiled 
by Josiah. 

From this it appears that the worship of these three 
retained a hold on the Hebrews for the considerable period 
of over 300 years, from Solomon to Josiah (about 960-640, 
at least). A feature of the worship of Chemosh was the 
offering of human sacrifices, and apparently the oldest son 
was the favourite victim, for Mesha offered his eldest son 
and heir as a burnt sacrifice to Chemosh upon the wall of 
his city, Kir-hareseth,* in the hope that this would turn 
defeat into victory. That it created great indignation 
against Israel is probable (as the passage says), but this 
was not the purpose of the sacrifice. The result of Mesha’s 
outburst of indignation, however, was that Israel departed 
to their own land, apparently discomfited. 

The expression, ' Chemosh said to me,” in Mesha’s 
stele, implying an oracle and prophets, was used exactly 
as we find in the Old Testament: “‘ Then came the word 
of the Lord,” and “ Is there any rumour from the Lord ?”’ 
In fact, the stele shows that the religion of Moab was very 
similar to that of the Hebrews in the ninth century B.c., 
Chemosh taking the place of Yahweh, and this similarity 
may partly explain the lapse of Israel into Moabite idolatry. 
Chemosh is spoken of as the father, leader, guide of the 
Moabites, and they are his children in the Old Testament, 
exActly as Yahweh is spoken of among the Hebrews. 
The attitude of the two peoples to their gods and, to some 

1 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 3 2 Kings iii. 27. 
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extent, the worship, were similar. Only the deity was 
different. 

The difference lay also in the conception of deity. The 
Hebrews had no statue or image or representation of 
Yahweh. The Moabite Chemosh was represented as a 
warrior. To the Hebrews the deity was a spirit invisible, 
who could not be depicted on stone. 

Like Yahweh, Chemosh appears in compound names. 
Chemoshnadab—Chemosh is giver—was king of Moab in 
the time of Sennacherib. With this we may compare the 
Hebrew name Jeho-nadab' or Jonadab, which means 
“Yahweh is the giver.” Chemoshmelech—Chemosh is 
king—was the father of Mesha. 


23. EL ELYON (GoD OF THE MOUNTAIN) 


The El Elyon, “the most high god,” or “ the god of 
the heights ” of Gen. xiv. 18, I9, 20, 22, has been identified 
as the Canaanite (Amorite) mountain-god. It is difficult 
to say how Abraham regards this deity from the passage, 
but it is certain that since Jerusalem was held by the 
Amorites and Hittites in the time of Abraham, the god of 
Jerusalem was then a god of the Amorites. 

The god of the Amorites was a mountain deity, and very 
probably he was known as El Elyon. In v. 22, however, 
El Elyon is used in apposition to Yahweh, as if explana- 
tory, “ unto Yahweh, the god of the heights.” Else- 
where, in the Psalms,” ¢.g., it is used in this way, so that 
El Elyon came to be an additional name of Yahweh. 
The Amorite god became merged in Yahweh among the 
Hebrews in later times. 

The fact that Elyon is used alone, and as a proper noun 
without the article, shows that it was originally a proper 
name, the name of a deity. In Num. xxiv. I6 it is used 

1 2 Kings x. 15. 
2 Ps. 1. 14; Ps. lxiii. 11; Isa. xiv. 14. 
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thus by Balaam.' Originally, therefore, the word was the 
name of a god, but, when used by Hebrews in the Old 
Testament, it is simply descriptive of Yahweh. Only the 
foreigner Balaam was allowed to use it in the original 
sense in the early passages of the Old Testament. Cheyne, 
therefore, thinks the use of it as a name for Yahweh belongs 
exclusively to post-exilic usage. 

There is, however, no trace in the Old Testament of 
the Hebrews worshipping this Amorite deity. His name 
is adopted simply as a further attribute of Yahweh. The 
Israelite gods are described as gods of the hills by the 
Syrians in I Kings xx. 23; and perhaps there is a reference 
to such deities as sending the lions of 2 Kings xvii. 25-31. 

In chap. xiii. 4-13, Isaiah describes the humiliation which 
awaits the King of Babylon in language and simile that are 
at times difficult though full of interest. Verse 13: “Thou 
hast said, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God: I will sit also on the mountain of 
the congregation (i.e., the mount of the assembly of the 
gods in the sides of the north). I will be like El Elyon; 
yet thou shalt be brought down to Hades, to the sides of 
the pit. . . .” Here Isaiah displays familiarity with the 
god of the mountain, El Elyon, and with the legend that 
in the recesses of the north was the mount of assembly 
of the gods at which El Elyon, the lord of the mountain, 
presided. Instead of taking the place of El Elyon, the 
King of Babylon finds that Yahweh has replaced El 
Elyon, and instead of presiding over the assembled gods 
in the recesses of the north, the King of Babylon will 
find himself enclosed by the sides of the death-pit; for 
here there is an undoubted reference to the death-pit 
of Babylonian kings (v. 15).* 


1 For a description of these mountain-gods who were always 
associated with lions, see Cook, p. 119. 
3 See under Sheol, the death-pit. 
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24. ZAPHON: SAPT (SOPT) (EXOD. XIV. 2; NUM. 
. XXX. 7, ETC.) 


The name of a deity found on the “ Job Stone” at 
Sheikh-Sa’d seems to read Yachin-Saphon—“ Saphon 
establisheth,” which corresponds exactly in form and 
derivation with Jechoniah, ‘‘ Yahweh establisheth,” an- 
other name of Jehoiachin, King of Judah, found in Esther, 
Jeremiah (four times) and 1 Chronicles. In the Old 
Testament, Zaphon is used with the meaning of “ hidden ” 
or ' north,” and occurs in Josh. xiii. 27, Judg. xu. I. 
The name suggests that this was a deity of the north. 
Cook identifies him as the god of the sacred mountain of 
the gods in the north, an idea common to Palestine and 
Babylonia, referred to in Isa. xiv. 13-14: “ I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation of the gods in the 
sides of the north”; “I will be like El Elyon.” In 
Egypt, Zephon was identified with the solar god Sapt or 
Sopt, whose cult was found at Serabit in Sinai, and whose 
name survives in Saft-el-Henneh, the modern name of the 
ruins of the ancient town of Goshen. The name explains 
the origin of the Hebrew proper names, Zaphon, Zephon, 
Zephonites, Ziphion. These are the only reminiscences 
of the cult in the Old Testament. Baal-zephon is a place 
whose Baal, or protector, is Zephon.* 

The Hebrews seem to have treated this deity and cult 
as they treated most of the others. They neutralised 
them by putting Yahweh in place of the god and into 
the setting which he occupied. Thus Isaiah and Ezekiel 
are aware of the northern mount of assembly of the gods 
with Zephon as president, but they substitute Yahweh, 
and gradually the old ideas associated with the mount of 
assembly were replaced by the mount of the congregation 


1 Cf. Ezek. xxviii. 16. 
3 Exod. xiv. 2, 9, etc.; Num. xxxiii. 7. 
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—the temple hill of Jerusalem—where the Hebrews 
assembled to worship Yahweh.* 

It is a good instance of how the prophets and religious 
leaders of the Hebrews “ Yahwehised ” the Canaanite 
cults around them and consecrated the holy places, names, 
and even ritualistic practices of the Canaanites to the 
service of Yahweh. 

That the Hebrews should be familiar with Zaphon is only 
what we should expect, since the town of Goshen appears 
to have been a centre of his cult. They must have been 
familiar with all the ritual of the cult. The very fact, 
however, that he was an Eygptian god would in itself 
explain their antagonism, and it is surprising that any 
reminiscences of his name should have survived in the 
Old Testament at all. 

In the temple of the lady of turquoise at Serabit there 
was a shrine of Sopdu, the god of the east, which had 
originally been built in the XIIth Dynasty, and was re- 
modelled in the X VIIIth Dynasty by Hatshepsut. Sopdu’s 
emblem was “ the zodiacal light,”* the great cone of 
brilliance which in Egyptian skies rivals the Milky Way, 
and rises in the east long before the sun. In this shrine 
were found two cones of sandstone, under which symbol 
Sopdu was worshipped. The Syrian worship of the conical 
stone is well known, and persists stillin Palestine. It may 
be that the cones of limestone, marble, basalt, quartz and 
other stone which I found in such abundance on Ophel, 
and which I classified as weights, were originally symbols 
of this god Sopdu and had later been used as weights.* 


1 Ezek. xxviii. 16. 

3 See Cones, p. 220, above. 

3 See Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pp. 89, 105, 135; Duncan, 
D.B.H., ii. 220. 
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25. NERGAL 


Nergal, the Sumerian god of war, pestilence and death, 
is mentioned only once in the Old Testament, as the god 
whom the exiled men of Cuth chose for themselves in 
Samaria* about 720 B.c. Seven hundred years or more 
prior to this date, however, Atanakhil of Taanach de- 
scribed himself on his seal as ‘‘ servant of Nergal,” and 
this seal has been found. His name in the west was 
Sharrab or Sharrap, and some have therefore connected 
him with the Seraph of the Old Testament. Others con- 
nect him with Moloch, through his destructive power, and 
others with Resheph and the lion, and see traces of his 
cult in the lion motifs of Beth-shan. 

He certainly played no direct part in the life or thought 
of the Hebrews, so far as our knowledge goes.* 


"26. MEKAL OF BETH-SHAN: DAGON 


The name Mekal, the god of Beth-shan, found on a stele 
there, does not occur in the Old Testament. Some derive 
the word from the root akal, to eat, and take it to mean 
the “ devourer,’’ god of war. Others take it as melekh, 
meaning “ king,” by metathesis of the two consonants. 
The nearest name-form to it is Michal, daughter of Saul, 
which Nóldeke has suggested may mean “ power.” 

Cook’s suggestion that the name may mean “he who 
gives to eat,” is very attractive; and in this case Mekal 
may be identical with the god Dagon of Judg. xvi. 23 
(Samson’s death); 1 Sam. v. 2, 4 (ark placed beside 
Dagon); I Chron. x. Io (but cf. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10). The 
name Dagon has been derived from the Hebrew dag, “a 
fish ’’; and he has been regarded as half-man, half-fish to 
suit I Sam. v. 4, where he is said to have both head and 


1 2 Kings xvii. 30. 3 See under Resheph, p. 224. 
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hands. It is also derived from dagan, “ corn,” meaning 
“ the god of husbandry or food.” This seems most prob- 
able, and gains confirmation from the knowledge recently 
acquired on the sites of Gerar and Bethpelet, which have 
shown us that the Philistines were foreigners, probably 
hailing from Crete, and came to Palestine primarily with 
the object of growing and exporting grain to their home- 
land. There they occupied the maritime plains and such 
flat lands as could be easily watered and would yield the 
best results. Even their expedition northwards to the 
Plain of Esdraelon was probably dictated by the same 
motive—viz., to secure that fertile plain for their farming 
operations. 

If Mekal, therefore, may bear the meaning “ the giver 
of food,” he is probably to be identified with the Dagon 
of the Old Testament. Cook is convinced that the vener- 
able, bearded and paternal deity depicted on the stele 
of Beth-shan cannot be the war-god Resheph, despite the 
seeming identity of dress and accompaniments. 

There is no indication, however, that the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament were in any way influenced by the 
cult of either Mekal or Dagon. The Beth-shan stele is 
Egyptian work, and once more attests the veneration of 
Palestinian gods by the Egyptians." 


27. BAAL 


Baal is constantly associated with Astarte, Baalim and 
Ashteroth in the Old Testament. Baal, strictly speaking, 
does not mean any particular god, but is a title meaning 
“Lord.” As already stated, the Baal of a town is the 
lord, the chief god and guardian of that town. There 
was a Baal of Sidon, of Tyre, Harran, Tarsus, and 
so on. There were thus innumerable Baals. As stated 

1 For the stele of Beth-shan, see Duncan, D.B.H., ii. 115 ff. 
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above, under Astarte, since Baalim and Ashtaroth are 
so closely associated together it is possible that Astarte 
and Ashtaroth also came to be general terms for the 
goddess or goddesses specially chosen by various towns. 
To the Egyptians, however, specially of the fourteenth 
century, Baal was certainly a god and the best known of all 
Semitic deities, as the “ war-god whose roaring spreads 
terror.” Inthe Amarna letters he is identical with Hadad 
(Addu or Adad). Baal could thus stand for a special deity 
as well, just as the generic term El for a god may repre- 
sent also a special deity. 

Baal occurs very frequently in Hebrew compound names 
on the ostraka of Samaria, where the Baal of Sidon was in 
high favour, alongside of Hebrew names with Yahweh in 
them, a fact which shows that in Samaria Baal had many 
followers, but Yahweh was not without His adherents. 

As the mother-goddess under various names was the 
outstanding female deity, so the two outstanding male 
deities of Palestine were the sun-god (Ra or Shamash) 
and the god of the mountain (Adad or Ramman). This 
we find in the Amarna letters, and I believe it holds also 
of the Old Testament. The tendency was to mix the two 
and assign the attributes of both to either. This occurs 
as early as 1800 in such royal names of Assyrian kings as 
Shamsi-Adad, Shamash being the sun-god and Adad the 
god of the mountain. Similarly in the case of the 
Pharaohs, the attributes of both deities were combined in 
the king, or Pharaoh, who was himself a deity. 

Sun-worship is forbidden in the Old Testament in Deut. 
iv. 19, xvii. 3; 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11; Job. xxxi. 26; Ezek. 
viii. 16; but the passage from 2 Kings shows that Baal- 
worship and sun-worship were distinct. The Baal of 
Israel was of course Yahweh; and the fact that such men as 
Jerub-baal (Gideon), Eshbaal (son of Saul,) Baal-jada (son 
of David), bore such names shows that even the Hebrews 
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were accustomed to speak of Yahweh as their Baal or Lord. 
In contrast, the Canaanites had many Baals. It is the 
worship of these that is forbidden, and against the in- 
troduction of the worship of Syrian and Canaanite Baals 
that the prophets warred continually. 

If Baal stood for any specific deity, universally recog- 
nised in Canaan, he may have originally been the god of 
agriculture, the giver of food. He certainly was not re- 
garded as the sun-god by the Hebrews, but I cannot find 
that Baal was ever regarded or used by either the Canaan- 
ites or the Hebrews except as a general term for the 
guardian deity of a people or a town. The form of 
worship, however, was much the same all over Canaan, and 
the Hebrews borrowed and used much of it in their worship 
of Yahweh. 


_ 28. EL AND YAH 


Like Baal, El seems more frequently used as a general 
term, meaning might, the mighty one, deity. It is seldom, 
if ever, used in the Old Testament of God proper, without a 
qualifying attribute or cognomen such as El Elyon, El 
Shaddai. Yet El is named between Hadad and Resheph 
as a separate deity in North Syria in the eighth century. In 
the Esh-shamra Tablets, also, El is regarded as a separate 
god, to whom a lamb may be offered in sacrifice. So in 
Joshua," one of the southern cities of Judah in Joshua’s 
list is named Qabtzeel, the ‘‘ congregation of El,” showing 
that El was worshipped by the Canaanites and this was a 
centre. For El Kronos, see under Moloch. 

Another significant name in the same list is Bizyoth-yah,’ 
which really means “ the despising of Yah,’’ and seems to 
indicate that in the south of Judah there were two oppos- 
ing camps, the followers of El, despisers of Yah, and the 
followers of Yah, who would naturally be the Hebrews 

1 Josh. xv. 21 ff. s Biziothiah, Josh. xv. 28. 
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newly arrived on the scene. Apparently the Hebrews did 
not conceal their religion of Yahweh, and the Canaanites 
were spontaneous in showing their contempt for it. They 
named one of their towns “ the depising of Yah.” 


29. TRANSFERRED ATTRIBUTES 


In the Old Testament we can trace the same combination 
of the sun-god, the war-god and storm-god, the attributes 
of the three being ascribed to Yahweh. 

In Ps. xviii. Yahweh is the god of the storm. In 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 11 the Lord God is a sun and shield. Else- 
where we find Him endowed with the attributes of the war- 
god: He has His sword, His bow and arrows, the instru- 
ments of death;’ and in Ps. xxxv. 3 He has His battle axe 
also, if segōr in that verse can be taken in that sense. 
Certainly the double-axe of the Hittites was well known in 
Palestine, and occurs very frequently in the decoration of 
pottery of the late Bronze Age (1600-1200). 

Similarly Yahweh becomes the god of the mountain, and 
El Shaddai most probably means the Baal-Shade or moun- 
tain-god of the Amorites, for though Sadeh means a field 
or plain in Hebrew, in Sumerian it means mountain, so that 
in El Shaddai we have a Babylonian reminiscence. 

It cannot be said, however, from any of these passages 
that they imply idolatry in any form. On the contrary, 
these and all such passages in the Old Testament indicate 
that in the mind of the worshipper of Yahweh there was but 
one God, and that one combined in Himself all the best 
attributes of the many gods around. If this is what 
Prof. Cook means by syncretism, no one can object to the 
statement. 

The Old Testament is a constant assertion of monotheism 
as truth over against the polytheism of other nations. 

1 Ps. vii. 12-13; Lam. ii, 4; Isa. xxxiv. 5 ff. 
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30. IMAGELESS CULTS 


The name Yahweh has not been found on any stele or 
dedicatory inscription, nor has anything of the nature of an 
image or portrayal of Yahweh been discovered. The same, 
however, may be said of Canaanite deities, Shamash, the 
sun-god ; Hadad, the storm-god; and Baal. Imageless cults 
are found also in Assyria and Armenia. Cook, however, 
suggests that a Sutekh or a Resheph could be interpreted 
as Yahweh, and claims that we have found symbols which 
could belong to Yahweh, who was readily known as Baal. 

When, however, we consider how definitely and de- 
cisively the Old Testament leaders of religion announce 
Yahweh’s hatred of images and pictures, it is far more 
reasonable to assume that what they condemned so 
forcibly in other religions as distracting substitutions for 
the real spirit-god, they would naturally avoid in the 
Yahweh religion. I have elsewhere pointed out and ex- 
plained the significant fact that great and active as some 
of the Hebrew kings were, none of them erected steles or 
statues in their own honour, because they did not wish to 
usurp the glory that was due to the God who was the real 
head of their kingdom. It was not a: Hebrew custom to 
display such advertisements of their achievements as are so 
commonly found in Egypt and Babylonia. It is, in fact, 
a great point of distinction between the mental and re- 
ligious atmospheres of the three civilisations. Nor, ap- 
parently, was it a Canaanite custom in early times, for 
archeology has never yet revealed any such remains of 
the Canaanite civilisation. 

Mesha, King of Moab, in goo erects a stele in his honour, 
probably in imitation of the Egyptians. Akhiram inscribes 
his sarcophagus at Byblos, and Egyptian steles have been 
found at Beth-shan, but no example of a Canaanite ruler’s 
monument has yet been found. 
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Yahweh might have been portrayed as the god of the 
hills, a god of war, a god of storm; but to the Hebrew mind 
these would each have represented only one phase of His 
many manifestations or activities. In short, the Hebrews 
made the great advance upon polytheism of cutting out 
anthropomorphism almost completely. 

In xxxiv. 5 f., Isaiah pictures Yahweh as a war-god, 
“the sword of Yahweh is filled with blood.” But it is 
manifest that the language is used in a purely figurative 
sense, and the passage actually represents the anger of 
Yahweh as directed against war and all its practices. 

It could not be inferred from this passage that the 
Hebrews literally regarded Yahweh as only a war-god. 
Even in those passages of their history where it is claimed 
that Yahweh is directing their operations of war,’ the 
claim is little more than that made by the Germans on the 
one side and the Allies on the other during the Great War. 
Yet in their claim each side merely regarded God as work- 
ing through their nation for the establishment of permanent 
peace and righteousness. So also do we understand the 
Hebrew conception of Yahweh as their protecting deity, 
the God of righteousness who was working through their 
nation for the establishment of a kingdom where peace, 
love, and righteousness should prevail for ever. 

We find no statues or portrayals of Yahweh because, in 
the Hebrew conception, Yahweh could not be portrayed 
nor made visible to the eye of man. I fail to see how we 
can deny their lofty conception of Yahweh as a spirit-god. 


31. YAHWEHISM: A SPECIAL REVELATION OR A 
SYNCRETISM ? 

There are two alternatives. The one is that the Hebrew 
conception of Yahweh is a composite growth of evolution ; 
and the other is that the knowledge of Yahweh came to 

1 E.g., Judg. xi. 24. 
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the Hebrew race, as the Old Testament claims, by special 
revelation. Both may be true. 

Adopting the theory that Yahwehism is an evolutionary 
composite, some endeavour to trace in the Hebrew religion 
evidences of traits borrowed from the various deities of 
Syria, Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt. As already pointed 
out, the attributes of the war-god, the sun-god, the god of 
the hills are found ascribed to Yahweh in various passages. 
Some even claim that “ the cult of Yahwehism contains 
elements of a moon-cult ’’; and since Mekal of Beth-shan is 
represented as venerable and aged, it seems to be inferred 
that the picture of the “ ancient of days ” in Dan. vii. 9 
as aged and grey-haired shows traces of the Mekal cult. 


32. THE TAHPANHES GOD 


A bearded deity with long hair, standing on a lion, 
wearing a mitre, with the Egyptian “ was” sceptre in his 
left hand and in his right the “ typical Asiatic throwing 
stick ’’ (Greek lagobolon), has been found on a stele at 
Tahpanhes (Daphne), where Jeremiah and his com- 
panions took refuge." Before him stands a priest on a 
pedestal offering incense on a fire-altar. The pedestal 
represents a hill or high place.* 

The stele belongs to the Persian period, about the fifth 
century. Cook does not connect this deity with the fugi- 
tive Hebrews of the time of Jeremiah. Miiller, however, 
has suggested that this stele represents the God of the 
Hebrews! Cook does not accept this suggestion, but he 
points out the fact that the Hebrews were exposed to this 
syncretic tendency going on around them, with perhaps the 
implied suggestion that the cult of Yahweh is, or may be, 
another example of syncretism. The Tahpanhes god he 

1 Jer. xliii. 7. 2 Cook, p. 142. 
16 
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seems to connect with the moon-god, as the name of “ Sin, 
strength of Egypt,’” near Pelusium, indicates. 

The queen of heaven,’ to whom the Hebrew women 
offered cakes, was certainly a mother-goddess, most 
probably Astarte; but this is treated by Jeremiah as pure 
idolatry, and can scarcely be regarded as evidence of 
syncretism or that the Hebrews had a sort of pantheon 
borrowed from their neighbours included in or merged in 
the cult of Yahweh. The women clearly state the reason 
why they had abandoned Yahweh and reverted to this form 
of idolatry. Since they abandoned the queen of heaven, 
they declare they had suffered both famine and oppression, 
and they naively hint that their men had approved their 
idolatry. In fact, they contrast the two deities and de- 
clare that experience favours the queen of heaven. Their 
attitude is really a defection from Yahweh.’ 

The comparison of Chemosh, the god of Moab, with 
Yahweh by Jephthah in Judg. xii. 24, is also regarded as 
evidence of this process of syncretism. There Jephthah 
reasons with the people of Chemosh and their king, who 
evidently objected to the Hebrews seizing the lands 
around Moab: “ If your god, Chemosh, has given you land, 
will you not go out to possess it? So, where our God 
Yahweh has driven out people before us, them shall we 
possess. Israel has occupied these towns for 300 years,” 
he continues (v. 26), “ why have you not recovered them in’ 
these years? It certainly was not without trying ” (v. 25). 
Such is the argument against the Moabite king’s accusation. 
It is manifestly a plea for the avoidance of hostilities. 
Instead, however, of Jephthah placing Chemosh on a level 
with Yahweh, it seems to me that what is behind his words 

1 Ezek. xxx. 15. 2 Jer. xliv. 17. 

3 Usually these cakes have been identified with the round flat 
disc occasionally found with representations of Astarte. Rowe, 


however, found at Beth-shan clay models of bread-cakes shaped 
like cigars, and about 3} ins. long (P.E.F.Q.S., 1928, p. 81.) 
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is really the superiority of Yahweh to Chemosh. Chemosh 
has failed to win back these conquests from Yahweh. Both 
deities are certainly regarded as war-gods in the sense that 
each is considered to direct and lead his people in war: and 
Jephthah diplomatically respects the guardian god of 
Moab; but is it not possible that Chemosh may be a per- 
verted Yahweh, and just as probable, as that Yahwehism 
should be a syncretism including something of the cult 
of Chemosh ? 

If it is meant merely that the people of Yahweh occa- 
sionally adopted the cult of Chemosh, the Old Testament 
itself admits this, and, as already stated, there was certainly 
great similarity between the two cults. There is no doubt 
that, in times of oppression and defeat, the Hebrews were 
inclined to regard the guardian deities of their victorious 
oppressors as superior to their own God, Yahweh, and 
sought to transfer their allegiance; or, if they heard of good 
fortune and prosperity attending the people of other gods, 
they would naturally prefer to be under their protection. 
The Hebrew women declared plainly that while they con- 
tinued to worship the queen of heaven they “had plenty 
of victuals, were well, and saw no evil”; but since they 
ceased they had “ wanted all things and had been con- 
sumed by sword and famine.” 

This clearly explains the mentality of the Hebrew. In 
prosperity and success he was a child of Yahweh, in adver- 
sity he was tempted to stray; and it was the hard, almost 
impossible, task of the prophet to convince him that in 
adversity he was being tried, schooled and trained. He 
continually reverted to the worship of other gods. He 
probably argued in a mercenary spirit that if other gods 
could give their people food, peace and prosperity, it would 
be better to be under their protection as well as Yahweh's; 
but this was treated by the prophets as rank desertion and 
idolatry. There is no evidence that the religious leaders 
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encouraged syncretism or the attempt to mingle the cults 
of other gods with that of Yahweh so as to secure the pro- 
tection of all. 

If, instead of syncretism, we should speak of eclecticism, 
a stronger case might be made out, for we cannot deny that 
the Hebrews borrowed from other cults and consecrated 
ceremonial practices, high places, temples and perhaps 
ritual to the service of Yahweh. We may speak, therefore, 
of eclecticism in the sense of an adoption of features from 
other religions which were not antagonistic to the spirit 
of Yahwehism, with the object of replacing these religions 
by Yahwehism, just as Christianity has adopted such ex- 
ternal features as recognised holy days, holy places, 
religious practices and consecrated them to the Christian 
religion. 


33. YAHU IN EGYPT 


At Elephantine in Upper Egypt, in the sixth to fifth 
centuries B.C., there existed a colony of Jews mixed with 
Babylonians, Persians and Egyptians. Their papyri, 
containing business transactions and other information, 
have been found. These give many names of Jews which 
are familiar from the Old Testament, as well as several 
which are new. Their God was Yahu, a form of Yahweh. 
They kept in touch with both Jerusalem and Samaria, 
which indicates that they were refugees or colonists from 
both the northern kingdom of Israel and from Judah. 
They had a temple of their own, quite an elaborate 
building, with five stone gates, bronze hinges on the gates, 
and a roof of cedar beams. 

This was a colony of Jews resembling the one at Leon- 
topolis, the site of the Hyksos fort Avaris, known to-day 
as Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, the mound of the Jewish lady, near 
Shibin el Kanatir in Goshen, which was founded by Onias 
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in the second century B.C., and also had its temple, a 
replica of the temple at Jerusalem. 

At Elephantine, however, we find that the goddess 
Anath was associated with Yahu. Oaths were sworn by 
the altar’ and by Anath-Yau. We find also oaths sworn 
by Kherem-beth-el. This might mean “ the sanctuary of 
Bethel,” but it seems to be implied that Bethel is here the 
name of a deity." In several Babylonian and Palestinian 
compound names, Bethel appears as the name of a deity; 
and in Jer. xlviii. 13, where Jeremiah says Moab shall be 
ashamed of Chemosh, as the house of Israel of Bethel, some 
think Bethel is also used as the name of a deity, as if 
Chemosh and Bethel are “comparable deities.” This 
passage in Jeremiah, however, will admit of satisfactory 
interpretation without this assumption. Bethel was made 
a centre of the cult of the Sidonian Baal by the northern 
kings, and perhaps that is all that is referred to in the 
passage. One Elephantine papyrus states that some 
money was divided between Yahu, who received 124 parts, 
Anath-Bethel, who received 12 parts, and Ashima-Bethel, 
who received 7 parts." 

It would appear that here the cult of Yahweh was mixed 
up with Anath, Ashima and other deities, and this is 
generally assumed to be an undeniable instance of syncre- 
tism. The name Yahu I found on Ophel on many handles 
of jars which had contained oil or wine sent as revenue to 
the temple at Jerusalem; we assigned these to the fifth 
century B.c. The shorter form Yah we also found, be- 
longing to a slightly later period. From the south of 
Goshen comes the name Yahu-nama (Yahu is good), of the 
time of Rameses II, so that the form Yahu was quite 
familiar even in the thirteenth century B.c. 


1 Cf. Matt. xxiii. ro. 
3 Might it not also mean “by the sanctity of the house of El’’? 
s Ashima is a doubtful reading, but probably correct. 
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The compound names of the two deities combined cer- 
tainly suggest that there was some sort of amalgamation 
of the various cults observed by the different peoples in the 
town, though it may have been merely a business conveni- 
ence and confined to that. While an oath by Yahu would 
be binding on Jews, it would not be binding on the votaries 
of the goddess Anath, and we can easily understand that 
the two parties would combine their deities to make the 
oath equally binding on each. It need not follow, how- 
ever, that the combining of the two names implies the 
amalgamation of the two cults of Anath and Yahu; and 
we find in the division of money that Yahu and Anath, 
Bethel and Ashima-Bethel, receive separate portions. 

Similarly, Anath-Bethel may have been the form of 
oath used between Israelites from the northern kingdom 
and the votaries of Anath, and so with Ashima-Bethel. 

The clearest example of this diplomatic recognition of 
the god or gods of the land occurs in the Old Testament 
itself, in 2 Kings xvii. 26-41. There it is recorded that 
the Assyrian colonists in the cities of Samaria were troubled 
with lions, because “‘ they knew not the manner of the 
God of the land,” a disadvantage which the King of 
Assyria remedied by having them instructed "in the 
manner of the God of the land,” the worship of Yahweh. 
The conclusion of the passage is: “So these colonists 
feared Yahweh, and served their graven images.” This 
was obviously not a case of syncretism but of diplomatic 
respect for the religion of other people, and, in my opinion, 
expresses exactly what seems to have happened at Ele- 
phantine. Petrie gives a parallel example in his book on 
Sinai,’ where he found that the goddess of Serabit el 
Khadim was the main object of adoration, though her 
worship was Semitic rather than Egyptian, but other gods 
of the Egyptians were brought in as well. In such cases 


1 Page 71. 
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of mixture of religion the motive and principle followed is 
what I have indicated, politic regard for the deities of 
the land. 

The god or goddess of any land was recognised as 
supreme in that land. In the mixed colony at Elephantine 
there seem to have been few Egyptians, and the gods of 
Egypt were therefore not represented, and the various 
colonists regarded each other's gods as on an equality. 
“ They feared the gods of the others and served their own 
graven images.” Similarly, at Serabit in Sinai the 
Egyptian miners accepted * the mistress of turquoise,” 
the goddess of the place; and as the secret hiding-places 
of the turquoise in the rock could be discovered through 
her, they even adopted the method of sleeping in Bethel 
shelters near her temple that she might reveal the secrets 
to them in dreams, which is by no means an Egyptian 
custom. They did not, however, abandon their own 
religion, nor even amalgamate the two. It was a case of 
mixture without fusion. 

On the whole, the evidence does not seem to justify the 
definite conclusion that in Elephantine we have a cult of 
Yahu which is really a composite. Is there any reason to 
assume that these three deities form a triad because we 
find a sum of money divided between them in different 
proportions? The only evidence is that the three names 
occur in juxtaposition in this matter. 

We have, however, to admit that the combination of 
names in other instances means the amalgamation of the 
cults or the identification of the two deities (e.g., Hadad- 
rimmon), but even in such cases there sometimes appears 
to be some politic reason, apart from the kinship of the 
cults, for the amalgamation. 

Consequently, we must admit that there is here a 
sympathetic adoption or recognition of the gods of their 
neighbours by the Jews in Elephantine, though it may 
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indicate no more than a spirit of cosmopolitanism. In 
short, it is an instance of what the prophets would describe 
as idolatry or wandering after other gods. The cult of 
Yahu at Elephantine was obviously not the pure exclusive 
or intolerant cult of Yahweh. The Egyptians, from the 
time of Sesostris I down to that of Ptolemy V and Tiberius, 
had a triad composed of Khnub or Khnum, who created 
man as a vessel is formed on the potter's wheel, and the 
goddesses Sati and Anuki; and here we find Hebrews 
residing in Elephantine who had a triad composed of Yahu, 
with the two accompanying goddesses Anath and Ashima. 
This receives greater significance from the intimate rela- 
tions that existed between the Jews and Egyptians in 
Elephantine, and especially since the town was the seat 
of the cult of the ram-headed Khnum. It appears to be 
an instance of the great Hebrew weakness for imitation; 
but why, then, did they not adopt Sati and Anuki them- 
selves, even if Anath and Ashima be the corresponding 
goddesses to them ? 

In support of the above theory Cook quotes Deut. 
„ xxi. 15, Lev. xviii. 18, to show that the “ second or fellow- 
wife ” was well known in Semitic custom; and a prophet’ 
even speaks of Yahweh as having two consorts, ‘‘ Oholah 
and Oholibamah.” 

Might he not have gone even further, and suggested 
that Ezekiel had this instance of Hebrew imitation at 
Elephantine or some such case in his mind, when he chose 
the imagery by which he seeks to drive home the lesson of 
that passage ? 

As to the possibility of the triad, Anath and Bethel 
were well known in Palestine, and Ashima is the goddess 
chosen by;the exiles in Samaria, from Hamath in 2 Kings 
xvii. 30. 

If (as Cook points out) Ashima be read for Ashmath of 


1 Ezek, xxiii. 4. 
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Amos viii. 14, that passage would run: " They who swear 
by Ashima of Samaria,” which would give another in- 
stance. Ashima thus appears to have been the goddess 
of the Syrian town Hamath, and there were probably 
“men of Hamath ” in Elephantine, whether they came 
from Hamath itself or from Samaria. Anath may have 
been the goddess of the Babylonians there, or there may 
have been votaries of Anath from Palestine. 

They may have been men from Anathoth in Benjamin, 
Beth-Anoth in Judah or Beth-Anath in Naphtali. Dr. 
Cook's reading of Ashima seems therefore correct. But 
he does not explain why the Hebrews chose the goddesses 
of the Babylonians and Hamathites instead of those of 
the Egyptians, with. whom they were on such friendly 
terms, and in whose country they were residing. It 
seems to me that the amalgamation of the names and the 
association of the deities arose more from the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, from the fact that 
toleration was forced upon them if they were to live in 
harmony, than from any religious motive; and that the 
duplicated names were for some such practical conveni- 
ence as I have suggested above. It would thus be a case 
of diplomatic syncretism, and confined to name-combi- 
nations mainly. 

It has been pointed out, as an indication of polytheism, 
that the Jews in Elephantine used the plural form Elohim, 
“gods.” 

It is in no way surprising that the Jews in Elephantine 
used the expression, “ May the gods seek thy welfare,” 
when we recall how frequently the plural form “ gods ” 
(Elohim) occurs in the Egyptian narratives of the Penta- 
teuch ; and their inter-marrying with Egyptians and others 
is, as Cook points out, a further evidence of the cosmo- 
politan nature of this isolated community. 

An Egyptian priest was even permitted to reside “ in 
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closest proximity to the temple of Yahweh,” but he did 
not reside within the sacred precincts. 

All these facts point to a feature in the Hebrew character, 
a hatred of isolation perhaps, a desire to be in harmony 
with their surroundings, an amiable weakness for imitation, 
or a Slackness and looseness of conviction. But after all 
is said, the community of Hebrews at Elephantine cannot 
be regarded as representative of the whole Hebrew people, 
or even of the best of them. We judge a people by its 
best, and we are prepared to allow for the lapse and low 
standard of the indifferent. Tested by the best which 
we know of the race, it seems to me the only conclusion 
which we can arrive at is that the Hebrews persistently 
adhered to the cult of Yahweh, and were strenuously and 
actively antagonistic to polytheism in any form through- 
out their career as a unified nation. It is the one strong 
stand which they made, the one thing in which they did 
not altogether succumb to their weakness for imitation, 
their one great contribution to the civilisation of the 
world. 

Standing over the newly-exposed walls of Jerusalem, as 
they had stood and been built or repaired by David and 
Solomon, I told my audience of the weakness of the Hebrew 
for imitation, his dependence on others, his lack of origi- 
nality, and the poor quality of his work as compared with 
even the Canaanite architecture and handicrafts. At the 
end a lady said: “ Do you think, then, that the Hebrew 
excelled in nothing?” “ Far from it,” I replied. “ He 
excelled in spirituality. He has handed on the biggest 
thing that any nation has ever gifted to the world—a truly 
. spiritual religion—the loftiest ever known.” I liked the 
look of gratitude that passed over the lady's face. It is 
true. That is the Hebrew contribution to the world; 
handed on, sometimes in defiance almost of their whole 
nation, by the dauntless prophets made in the Covenanter 
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mould. We forgive the Hebrew that he destroyed and 
did not occupy, that he knocked down and did not rebuild. 
We forgive him that he left no inscriptions, no sculptures, 
no paintings. We forgive him that he was not a good 
builder; that he could not make fine pottery; that he 
borrowed the outlines of his own system of government 
even from the people whom he conquered; that all round 
he had no originality—for how could he, who had a four 
and a half centuries tradition of racial slavery behind him 
—how could he be expected to originate, to govern, to be 
expert in all crafts and arts? We forgive him, for he 
was rich in his spiritual endowment, and was it not his 
years of slavery and suffering that enriched him ? 


34. RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL AND RITUAL 


There are thus many evidences that the Hebrews were 
influenced by the Canaanite religion in the matter of 
beliefs, rites and ceremonies. Even where they did not 
adopt the Canaanite deity they frequently adopted the 
Canaanite belief, with its form of expression, which they 
adapted or simply added to the religion of Yahweh. 
Thus, though the belief in pillars or mazzébahs as repre- 
sentations or dwellings of deity was not confined or original 
to them, it was an outstanding feature of Canaanite 
worship; and these were usually associated with cup- 
hollows, that feature of the rocky hills of Palestine which 
has so often baffled us to explain. We find the standing- 
stone and the cup-hollow playing just as prominent a part 
in Hebrew worship. A pillar was set up to commemorate 
some important event or manifestation of God’s presence, 
and thenceforward it became a recognised home of God 
which people visited when they desired special guidance. 
Jacob set up his pillar after his dream and named it 
Beth-el, House of God, meaning either that it marked a 
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place where guidance could be obtained from God by 
dream or that it was itself the dwelling of El or God. 
Joshua” set up his stone circle at Gilgal to commemorate 
God's presence in the safe crossing of Jordan. Why he 
placed the twelve stones in the form of a circle is not ex- 
plained in the Old Testament, but most probably it is an 
imitation of the Amorite sun-worship, the Canaanite 
custom being borrowed and Yahweh being substituted 
for the sun. In Judg. ix. 6 we find an instance of a 
Canaanite sacred pillar being retained and used in its 
sanctity by the Hebrews. It was by the oak of the pillar 
of Shechem that Abimelech was anointed king. The 
pillar of Shechem marked an old Canaanite sacred place 
and was itself a Canaanite cult object. With these pillars 
and high places in the ritual of the Yahweh worship of 
the Old Testament, the Hebrews retained the cup-hollows 
also. Cup-hollows belong to the very earliest civilisation 
and persist down through the whole history of Palestine. 
They are found sometimes in large groups and of varying 
size on flat rock surfaces, on hilltop or plain. Frequently, 
also, they are carved on the top of these standing stones 
as well as on the face of them. In such cases, that on the 
top of the pillar must have been used for liquid libations— 
wine, oil or blood; while that on the vertical face must 
have been used for offerings of lard, butter or other solid 
form of food. In many cases it is quite obvious that these 
hollows had a religious meaning and purpose; but in 
countless instances it is impossible to say what was their 
object. Since they are associated with high places, sacred 
caves, pillars or other cult objects, there is no doubt of 
their religious significance. Near an altar for blood or 
liquid sacrifices or liquid offerings they were undoubtedly 
used for collecting the blood of the animals slain, and run- 
lets have been found training the liquid towards them. 
1 Josh. iv. 2-8, 20. 
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Since the worship of Yahweh among the Hebrews differed 
from the Canaanite religion mainly in the fact of a one 
and only God, a God who is a spirit invisible, but in its 
ceremonial ritual closely resembled it, we are not at all 
surprised that among the Hebrews’ ancient sacred places 
and objects retained their sanctity even if they were 
Canaanite, and that they adopted high places and 
temples of the Canaanites for use in the worship of 
Yahweh with little or no alteration. It may not, in fact, 
have been so much a matter of adoption or imitation as 
a reversion to racial inheritance. In short, the Amorite 
religion was in the blood of the Hebrew by racial affinity, 
and what we observe is often not so much a process of 
imitation or adoption, but of selection and discarding. 
The high place of Taanach' is a good example of this. 
Two pillars associated with a bathing-tank and enclosed 
by a wall formed this high place. A cup-hollow 15 inches 
broad and 9 inches deep was cut on the top of the larger 
pillar (44 feet high), and another wascut on the vertical face 
of the other pillar. No bones and no traces of sacrificial 
rubbish-pit or burial of victims were found; and this must 
have been a high place for liquid offerings. The pottery 
and objects found around it show that it had been in 
use from 1500 to 900 B.c. Since Taanach was in Solomon's 
hands by 950, the Hebrews must have continued to use 
this high place after occupation. Here, therefore, we seem 
to have a clear instance of the Hebrews taking possession 
of and using an Amorite place of worship just as they 
found it, unless we suppose that the Canaanites were not 
driven out by David or Solomon and were allowed to 
retain their own high place within the town, a supposition 
which is quite contrary to the spirit of the Old Testament. 

Isaiah xviii. 19 establishes the fact that altars and 
pillars were both used in the worship of Yahweh. Hos. 

1 See D.B.H., ii. 56. 
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iii. 4 shows that in the eighth century (c. 775-725) the same 
was true. He prophesies a time when Israel shall be for 
many days set aside, like a purchased bride, to wait. 
She shall be without a king or head official (Sar), without 
an altar for sacrifice, without a pillar, ephod or images 
(terabhim). All those visible and tangible aids to worship 
are to be purged away; even the king himself is to be 
removed in order that the people may realise that Yahweh, 
the unseen, the one and only God, is their supreme head, 
and that they may learn to lean upon Him. It is such 
passages as these that lead us to understand how the 
Hebrew is going through a process of selecting what, in 
his inherited religion, is worth preserving and discarding, 
what is useless for a state or national monotheism. Not 
only were altars, pillars, high places and cup-hollows, all 
features of the Canaanite worship, used in the worship of 
Yahweh, but even groves, which are a feature of Astarte 
worship, are forbidden in Deut. xvi. 21-22, and mentioned 
among the idolatrous features of Hezekiah's reform in 
2 Kings xviii. 4. There, also, images are mentioned, but 
these are not teraphim; they are pillars, and the word 
should be so translated. When Hosea speaks of teraphim, 
he must refer to the small pottery figures of Astarte or 
other Canaanite deities. No trace of an image of Yahweh 
nor any attempt to portray Him in any way has ever been 
found. These teraphim and the brazen serpent" are in- 
disputable evidences that the Hebrews were amalgamating 
the Canaanite religion with that of Yahweh. 

Either they were being continually tempted to stray 
or they were being steadily weaned from what was origin- 
ally their own religion before Yahweh revealed Himself 
to their ancestors. A passage like Isa. xliv. 9-17 leaves 
no doubt that, like the Canaanites, the Hebrews, or some 
of them, regarded the image or pillar not merely as His 


1 2 Kings xviii. 4. 
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temporary dwelling, but as the God Himself. The pillars 
or Arels of Yahweh, taken by Mesha, King of Moab, from 
the Hebrew town of Nebo, show how firmly this feature of 
Canaanite religion retained its grip on the Hebrew mind. 

In the temple of the Hebrew period found at Megiddo" 
there are three ancient Canaanite pillars left in their 
original bedding of field-stones and used to form part 
of the partition dividing the inner sanctuary from the 
outer court. Into this partition was fixed a large stone 
slab forming a table or altar in the outer court. Thirty- 
two inches below it is a raised platform 4 inches high, and 
on it a stone 28 by 19 by 8 inches high, in which was cut 
a cup-hollow 9 inches broad and 6 deep, very carefully 
finished. On this platform around the cup-stone was a 
layer of burnt debris 44 inches deep, containing animal 
remains. Near by was an incense-altar with a bed of 
ashes, potsherds and earth round it. 

The temple itself was a rectangular room 30 feet long 
by 13 feet broad, divided in two by the above partition. 
Its walls were about 39 inches thick and its masonry is 
the same as that of the palaces of Megiddo and Samaria. 

From this small temple of Megiddo we learn a good deal 
about the religion of the Hebrews and their attitude to 
the Canaanite religion. It is obvious that they chose 
this spot for a temple because it was already known as 
sacred. It was a Canaanite cult centre. The temple is 
not Canaanite but Hebrew, as the masonry plainly proves. 
The Hebrew builders did not cast out the three Canaanite 
pillars but incorporated them as part of their building. 
We should have expected them to desecrate them or cast 
them out. But they showed respect for them because to 
the Canaanites they were the dwellings of deities, if not 
the gods themselves. They do not appear to have re- 
tained them for use in the worship of Yahweh, although 


1 D.B.H., ii. 58-60. 
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one pillar had an oval hollow on the top and the other a 
circular hollow on its western face. Their position in the 
wall makes them too inaccessible and unhandy for liba- 
tions. The altar was in the outer court, and burnt 
sacrifices were offered there as well as offerings of incense. 
The altar is accompanied by an artificial cup-hollow. Had 
the floor consisted of rock this cup would have been cut 
in its surface. Since the floor consisted of town rubbish 
the cup had to be artificial, just as at Beth-shan. But 
the cup-hollow was obviously as essential a part of the 
equipment as the altar itself; and this temple is dated 
as late as goo-800. The inner sanctuary had evidently 
been the dark-room of the oracle. Thus, in this temple 
we find the chief symbols of the Canaanite religion retained 
in the Hebrew as late as goo. 

There is the temple of two rooms, an outer and an inner, 
which take the place of the original two caves connected 
by the whispering tunnel, and the inner room is the place 
of the oracle. Preserved, though perhaps not actually 
used, are the pillars of the old Canaanite high place. 
The altar or stone of sacrifice and cup-hollow of the rock- 
surface are also there, supplied artificially; and the outer 
court of the temple was the place of worship and sacrifice, 
just as we found the outer cave was used in Canaanite 
worship at Gezer." The Amorite high place at Gezer, 
dated about 2000, forms a good analogy to this Hebrew 
temple at Megiddo.* In place of the two rooms there 
were the original two caves, conveniently near and con- 
nected by a tunnel. The inner was the sanctuary or place 
of the oracle. In the outer was the altar or stone of 
sacrifice, a rough undressed block as demanded in the 
Old Testament,’ only 18 inches square, on which lay the 
skeleton of a week-old baby. The last sacrifice had been 


1 D.B.H. ii. 67. 2 D.B.H., ii. 65. 
3 Exod. xx. 25; cf. Josh. viii. 31. 
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that of an infant. As the debris beneath this stone was 
cave-dweller remains therecan be no doubt of the antiquity 
of the altar and of the Canaanite practice of infant 
sacrifice. The row of ten standing stones in front and 
west of these caves made an almost straight line running 
north to south, and covered a distance of 55 feet. They 
are probably all Arels, or protective deities of various 
towns around, dragged home by the unconquerable Gezer- 
ites and erected to adorn their high place. There was at 
least one refuse-pit—an old cistern—for sacrificial bones 
and rubbish ; and, as human bones of both men and women 
were found in it with those of two infants, it has been 
supposed that the Canaanites sacrificed adults as well as 
infants to their gods. These fourteen men and two 
women, however, in this sacrificial pit of Gezer, may have 
been criminals or offenders thrown into this disused 
cistern to die, and the large stones mixed with the bones 
may have been thrown at them to hasten their end. 
This is far more probable than human sacrifice, when we 
realise that the disused cistern was not only a common 
prison but a favourite method of getting rid of trouble- 
some people, if not indeed the recognised state punishment 
for certain offenders. The pit and the prison are practically 
synonymous in the Old Testament, and the pit, with some 
feet of mud in it, is recognised as a sure method of removal, 
as seen in the case of Joseph and Jeremiah. Several of the 
pillars had cup-hollows on the western face, which shows 
that the worshipper faced east and looked toward the caves, 
which were behind the pillars. Thus the features of this 
Canaanite high place at Gezer are the same as those indi- 
cated by the Hebrew temple at Megiddo, except that no 
trace of infant or adult sacrifice was found in the latter. 

The Amorite high place at Gath also closely resembles 
this temple of Megiddo.* Here we find three undressed 

1 D.B.H., ii. 61. 
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monoliths, which had originally belonged to a large circle 
of monoliths, enclosed within a small temple. This temple 
consists of a central court or temple proper, a holy of 
holies opening off it at the north end, and at the south 
three small chambers or cells, which may have been 
Bethel dream-cells, or priests’ quarters. It was a centre 
of sun-worship, and the original circle recalls the stone 
circles erected by Joshua after safely crossing Jordan.’ 
This was a Canaanite temple, and is dated 1400. There 
are also features quite distinct from the temple of Megiddo.” 

In the Semitic or Amorite temple of Gezer, quite dis- 
connected with the high place, the same features occur; 
and in addition a group of circular pits were found packed 
with the bones of sheep and goats which had been offered 
in sacrifice. Here there were five pillars, and all were 
roughly squared, which is a unique exception. This 
temple belongs to the same period as the high place of 
Gath.” Evidently standing-stones were an essential 
feature of all Canaanite high places and latterly of temples, 
and the Hebrews retained this feature with practically 
every other tangible accompaniment of Canaanite worship, 
excepting human sacrifice. This we spoke of above.‘ 

This temple at Gezer gives us a good idea of the plan of 
the temple of the Philistine Dagon destroyed by Samson." 
It had a forecourt which led into a paved chamber 
separated from it by four circular stones. This paved 
chamber was a portico west of the forecourt, and these 
stones were the bases of the wooden pillars which had ° 
supported the roof. The temple of Dagon had been 
similar. While resting, after his efforts in the forecourt 
to amuse the Philistine lords, Samson pulled the two 
central pillars off their bases and brought the building 
down on himself and them.” 


1 Josh. iv. 9-20. 3 D.B.H., ii. 62-63. 
> D.B.H., ii. 76. 4 Page 197. 5 See Judg. xvi. 
* D.B.H., ii. 77; also A.O.T., pp. 96 ff. 
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The high place of Petra, the capital of Edom, gives us 
the best idea of an elaborate high place of Hebrew times. 
As it is assigned to a period of only a few years before 
Christ, we cannot regard it as having influenced early 
Hebrew thought or belief, but it proves the continuity of 
religious belief and practice. Here we find an outer court 
cut on the surface of the rock, with a fine altar west of it, 
on the top of which is a rectangular basin, probably for 
fire. On the levelled surface south of the altar is a large 
cup-hollow, 46 inches wide at the mouth and 17 at the 
bottom; and near it is a rectangular tank 67 inches long 
by 18 wide and 16 deep. This may have been a bath or 
washing-trough, and with it we may compare the trough 
at Taanach and perhaps those at Serabit in Sinai. In the 
centre of the court was left a block measuring about 58 
by 31 inches and only 14 inches high. This must have 
been an altar, probably for bloodless sacrifices, as Dalman 
suggests. The court itself was, of course, the place of 
the congregation—the outer-court; and, as we saw above, 
there was always an altar in the outer-court. 

This high place, therefore, follows the plan of the usual 
ancient high place or temple. It gives us the outer-court 
with an altar for offerings by the people, the main altar in 
a recess to the west; another place of offering with a cup- 
hollow; and, finally, since there were no ancient monoliths 
to incorporate, they cut two large pillars, 100 feet apart, 
out of the solid rock. It further maintains Canaanite 
tradition by its situation on the top of a hill. From it we 
learn that down almost to the birth of Jesus Christ the 
cup-hollow and the pillar of the Amorite continued to 
have religious significance among the people of Palestine. 
The Canaanite religion was never uprooted or completely 
supplanted.’ All these features of similarity between the 
Hebrew and the Canaanite religious ritual and practice 

1 See D.B.H., ii. 77 ff. l 
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are, I cannot but think, features of their former poly- 
theism retained by a race now developing a monotheistic 
religion, so that Hebrew idolatry or defection from Yahweh 
was really a reversion to, or an unwillingness completely 
to abandon, their former religion. 

Elsewhere’ I have given a summary of the main features 
of the Canaanite religion which may be briefly repeated 
here. Sacred caves, altars and cup-hollows were in use 
in the cave-dweller period. The Amorites brought with 
them the pillar or mazzebah with which they also associ- 
ated cup-hollows; the worship of Astarte with small 
figurines; serpent worship; the worship of Tammuz, 
Reseph, Baal, Mekal, Dagon and the worship of the sun. 
At first they worshipped on high places in the open with 
their pillars, groves, altars and cup-hollows, and even after 
they built temples to include the pillars or “ images ” of 
their deities they still continued to use the high places 
open to the sky. Their altars were blocks of unhewn 
stone, or built of unshaped field-stones, or a suitable bit 
of rock surface. Their ritual consisted of libations of 
wine, oil; offerings of lard and butter; sacrifices where 
only blood, the life-principle, was offered; and also burnt 
sacrifices, unless we may presume that they offered the 
blood and roasted the flesh to be eaten by those joining 
in the sacrifice, which would explain the heaps of animal 
bones in the sacrificial pits, say, of Gezer. Cakes were 
offered to Astarte, and have been found in models on 
various sites and of various shapes. Small portable altars 
for incense-burning, shrines, figurines and other cult objects 
were probably used in family worship. Among their cult 
animals were the dove, serpent, elephant, lion, bull, pig 
and duck. 

A glance at this list shows at once how closely it 
resembles the Old Testament religion in external details. 

1 In D.B.H., ii. 119-120 
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It may be the sympathy of toleration merely, or it may 
have been a deep-rooted racial affinity, but, for whatever 
reason, the Hebrews adopted (or retained) practically the 
whole symbolism of the Amorite religion, as well as the 
religion itself, though never to the utter extinction of that 
of Yahweh. Every place that had been sacred to the 
Amorite was regarded as sacred by the Hebrew, and he 
frequently chose, perhaps preferred, to build his temples 
on ground already sacred to the Amorites, or even on the 
sites of their ancient temples. 


35. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


Further evidences of Canaanite influence on Hebrew 
thought and method are found in the other departments 
of life. It is so noticeable on every hand that we speak 
of the Hebrews as all-round imitators, apparently quite 
lacking in originality. 

True to their Sumerian affinity the Hebrews were both’ 
town-dwellers and tent-dwellers, and I believe that for 
some time after their arrival in Canaan they dwelt only 
in tents. When they began to build houses they did not re- 
vert to the palatial residences of the time of Abraham, but 
built exactly as the Canaanites did. Most of their houses 
yet discovered are of the poorer class of one-storeyed 
building, consisting of one or more rooms opening off an 
outer unroofed court. Dr. Macalister found one house at 
Gezer which may have been a two-storeyed building, and 
Solomon’s porch? appears to have been two-storeyed, but 
except at Gaza nothing like the elaborate dwellings of 
Babylonia in Abraham’s time has so far been found in 
Palestine. It is impossible to distinguish between the 
Hebrew and the Canaanite houses of the poorer class. 
They are practically identical; but the contents, pottery, 

1 r Kings vii. 7. 
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tools, and such things, enable us to distinguish. In the 
case of pottery, again, we are completely at a loss down to 
about 1000. Between their arrival and the reign of David, 
the Hebrews seem to have left no trace of their occupation 
in any site examined. It is very likely that in the nomad 
period succeeding their arrival they used only skins and 
wooden vessels, as unbreakable and easily moved about, 
or they may have used the Canaanite ware of the country. 
When they did make pottery of their own, however, it is 
a close imitation or reproduction of Canaanite forms of the 
IIIrd Bronze Age, but neither so well moulded nor so well © 
baked. It is thick, clumsy and heavy. It is easily dis- 
tinguishable when found, and is a safe basis for dating 
after 1000. Some day, in the wilds of the country a site 
may be found which was occupied by the Hebrews from 
their earliest arrival, but so far no such site has yet been 
examined. 

In houses and pottery we find great similarity between 
‘the Hebrew and the Canaanite; but when we look closely 
into the matter we find that architecture and pottery 
forms were largely stereotyped all over the Near East. 
The same plan of house is used still, both in Egypt and 
Palestine, the outer-court with one or more rooms round 
it. In pottery the similarity, for instance, between the 
decorated ware of Al Ubaid, near Ur, and that of Palestine 
is most striking. The mixing of the clay, the thick or 
thin moulding of the form, and the sharp, crisp baking or 
dull, lifeless result, are often the main points for distinc- 
tion. Forms are rarely unique. When the Hebrews began 
to dwell in fenced cities, they again made free use of the 
Amorite fortifications; and it is only when they set about 
building their own walls or repairing the Amorite walls 
that we discover proof of their presence, and then not 
because their masonry excels the Amorite but because it is 
such a poor imitation. Perhaps this may be due to the 
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fact that their repairs were usually hurried.’ When David 
finally captured Zion he retained the old Jebusite walls, 
only strengthening their bastions where needed and re- 
pairing breaches. 

His repair of the breach, by which he himself gained 
admission to the lower end of Zion, is a piece of very good 
building. It is neat and fine, but by no means on the 
same massive scale as the Jebusite wall around it. The 
masonry of Solomon on the “ tower that lieth out,” just a 
little further up the wall, is equally distinctive and more 
massive. The period after Solomon saw the elaborate use 
of the bossed dressing or drafted edges with boss left 
rough in the centre, and this style is characteristic also of 
the masonry of Samaria. While the Hebrews developed 
a style of masonry of their own, their methods of defence 
and offence were practically Canaanite. They may have 
cast out or destroyed the Canaanites, but their work and 
influence remained. At first cities were razed to the 
ground, and Jericho was cursed never to be inhabited 
again. A similar fate befell Ai, and in actuality we have 
found that Ai was destroyed at a very early date and not 
reoccupied till late, and Jericho was not rebuilt till Hiel 
repaired its walls in the eighth century. Later, however, 
we find that the Hebrews simply picked up the end 
dropped by the Canaanites and carried on. Solomon took 
over Gezer as Pharaoh left it, and repaired the various 
breaches in the walls. The city was not razed to the 
ground. The ancient Canaanite walls are there still, and 
even the high place was left with its pillars still standing. 
Herein Solomon was wise, for the Canaanite fortifications 
of Gezer, like those of Jerusalem, were almost impregnable. 

When the Hebrews began to take over the fortified 
places they left things much as they were, for the good 
reason that they had nothing better to substitute. Their 
greatest difficulty must have faced them when they pro- 
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ceeded to govern and organise the country. Here, again, 
they simply took things over as they found them, and 
adopted the Amorite method of government and organisa- 
tion; but in this they were simply using the methods 
recognised and established all over the East at that time. 
For revenue purposes, for instance, the country was 
divided into a number of districts, each with its head 
official and collectors under him; and the revenue was 
paid in kind, jars of wine or oil, quantities of grain 
or any other material of commercial value, which were 
sent to the king’s treasury at the palace. 

Unless the success of the Hebrews was in some measure 
consequent on the weakening of Egyptian power in 
Palestine, it 1s difficult to understand how an untrained 
horde of sheep- and cattle-rearing people could ever have 
conquered the Amorites and replaced a civilisation in so 
many ways superior to their own. 

The Hebrews frankly acknowledged the fact, for they 
retained and adopted everything Canaanite that could 
possibly be of use to them. Doubtless it is this appreci- 
ative tendency which is behind the Old Testament in- 
junction to exterminate the Canaanite, an injunction which 
the Hebrew found it impossible to obey, mainly, I think, 
because the Canaanite within himself wielded a great 
power over what of him was Hebrew.” 


1 According to our present knowledge, Ai was destroyed in the 
Copper Age and not rebuilt till the thirteenth century. If this 
site is really that of Ai, it is clear that Joshua could not have 
destroyed it at 1400 B.c., since it was then already in ruins (see 
Date of Exodus above), so that this evidence would favour the 
later date for the Exodus. 
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AAHMES, King, 146; Admiral, 
146-7 

Aaron, 163-4 

Abargi, King, 53 

Ablutions-tanks, etc., 218, 253 

Abomination, 153-4 

Abraham, 29, 59, 65 f., 67, 71, 
73-4 

Abram, 51; date, 74, 189, 131, 
144, 197, 227, 230 

Abrech, 95 

Achan, 198 

Adad or Hadad, 260; -Rimmon, 
206, 236 

Adam, Adamah, red earth, 40, 
139, 

Addressing, King, etc., 115 seq. 

Adonai, dual, 103, 117; Adon, 
116, 117, 175-6, 208 

Adrammelech, 221 

Agag, 202 

Ahab, 197-8 

Ahaz, 217, 227 

Ai, 186 

Ajjul Tell. See Gaza 

Akhenaten, 182-3, 184 

Akkadians, 16, 18, 23, 27; reed 
huts, 27-8; floors, 27; ware, 
tools, boats, looms, etc., 
27-8 

Albright, Professor, 227 

Altar, 67-8, 214, 217, 253, 255 ff. 
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Amarna, Tell, letters, 37, 100, 
108, 183, 236 

Ammonites, 226 

Amon, 221 

Amor, Amurru, 213 


Amorites, 22, 71, 140, 186, 215; 
religion, 221-2, 223; God, 
230, 238, 253 (tolerated) 

Anakim, 234 

Anammelech, 210, 221 

Anath, 210-11; Anathoth, 210, 
249; Anat of Gebal, 211; 
Anath-Yau, 245; -Bethel, 245, 
249 

Antheret, 212 

Antum, 211 

Anu, 210 

Anunaki, 34 

Apollo, 225-6 

Arabia, 137; Arabians, 170 

Arch, 68 

Arels, Ariel, 192-5; of Yahweh, 
193, 255, 257 

Ark, how made, 24; of Moses, 
25, 158-9; of Yahweh, 194 

Artificers, in precious stones 
and metals, 57-8 

Arsuf=Reseph, 225 

Aruru, goddess, 34, 39 

Asa, 222 

Asherah, grove, 211, 214 

Ashes, 222-3, 255 

Ashima-Bethel, 245, 248-9 

Ashtaroth, 205, 213, 236 

Asi, Asiti, war-goddess, 224 

Assembly of gods in north, 55, 
231 

Asses, 53, 6I, 123, 128, 131, 
136 

Astarte, 205, 210, 212-8, 221, 
223, 227, 235-6, 242 

Atanakhil of Taanach, 234 

Aten and Adon, 208, 226 (Atum) 
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266 


Attributes of gods, transferred, | 


236-7, 238 in Old Testament 
Atum, 226 
Audience, to secure, 117 
Author of Joseph and Exodus 
narratives, 173-176; know- 
ledge of Egypt, 134, 176, 178; 
reticence, 129; profuseness, 
129; antagonism to Egyptian, 


146, 173-176; of Creation 
story, 43; Eden, 49-50 
Avaris, 146 


Baal, Baalim, worship, 192; of | 
Sidon, 197, 228, 235-7; in | 


names, 236 

Baalath, 205 

Baal-Zephon, 172, 232 

Bab ed-Dra, 194 

Babel, 29; Tower, 30; meaning 
30; described, 32; Tower 
gardens, drainage, 33 

Babylonian, in Creation, 43; 
reminiscence, 33, 238 

Baker, 83 

Balaam, 231 

Balak, 167 

Balel=confusion, 30 

Barns, numberless, 112; Jacob's 
hundredfold, 113 

Baskets, white, 84; fruit, 165 

Bdellium, 46 

Bedawin, 110, 123; Shasu, 134-6 

Beer, 133 

Beersheba, 144 

Benjamin, 143 

Benoni, 142-3 

Beth-Anath, -Anoth, 210, 249 

Bethel, 83, 186; -pillars, 218-9; 
cult, 221; a god, 245, 251; 
-shelters, 258 

Bethpelet, 235 

Bethshan, 76, 184-5, 187, 203, 
209, 211, 234, 239 

Bethshemesh, 206, 211 

Bezaleel, worker in stones and 
metals, 57 
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Birds and beasts from water, 
39-40 

Bitumen, 31-2 

Bizyoth-Yah, despising of Yah, 
237 

Blood, 165 

Boats, 27 

Books (Ur), 67 

Brazen sea, 206; serpent, 209 

Bread, of the poor, 170; =feast 
or a meal, 132 

Break=buy or sell, 89; a 
breaking=food, 89, 177; 
breaker, Mashbir =food-con- 
troller, 89 

Breath of life, 40-1; spirit, go 

Brick, fire-baked (4000 B.C.), 
27, 31, 66, 68, 69, 150-2; 
-making, 152-4; Straw, 153; 
-kiln, 202 

Burial, royal, 52; 3500 B.C., 53; 
Gaza, 53, 138; Goha, 54; 
vault, 68; contracted, 141 

Burnings, 222-3, 255 

Butcher(s), chief, 77; =execu- 
tioners, 81-2 

Butler, 83, 115 

Byblos, 205, 213, 227, 239 


Cain, 15 

Cakes, unleavened, 170; of 
Astarte, 242; offerings, 217 

Caleb, 187 

Calf, golden, 223 

Camels, 123 

Camp-followers, 169 

Canaan, Canaanite, contempt 
for Yah, 238; cities not 
destroyed, 263; cult-centres 
retained, 202-3; gods, 204; 
influence, 180 f., 186, 189, 
251 f., 261-264; government, 
264; religion, 260-1; temples 
re-used, 202-3. See Levite 

Canals, 165 

Caravan routes, east to west, 75, 
76, 127-8, 130, 169, I7I 
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Carnelian, 28 

Caves, oracle, 195-6 

Chaldees, 51 

Chapel, family, 67-8 

Chariot, 53; price, 58; wood 
and iron, 59-62; in Eg., 60-1; 
date, 60-1; Hittite, 61-2; 
sledge, 61 (Shubad’s); asses, 
61, 138; of sun, 207 

Chemosh, 193, 227-230; in 
names, 230, 242; oracles, 229 

Cherubim, 207 

Chief (Sar), 77 

Cistern, empty, 75, 81, 144-5; 
prison, 257 

Civilisation, antediluvian, 15-18, 
23; Ur, 66, 71 

Cloth, 27 

Coffins, clay, 68 

Compasseth, of river, 47 

Cones, conical pillar, 214, 220, 
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Contents of tombs, 52 ff.; ar- 
rangement, 55 

Cook, Professor Stanley, 190, 
194, 226-7, 232, 234-5, 238, 
241 

Copper, 16; plating, 17, 28; 
vessels, 53; abundant, 58; 
-smiths, 57-8 

Corn-supply, 109, IIO, 123, 114; 
as money, 127 

Corvée, 73, 148-51; labour of, 
150, 152; bricks, 155 

Court etiquette, 87; usage, 92, 
95, 103-4, II5-9, 124, 132, 
154,175 

Create=mould, 40, 41 

Creation, 34 seq., 42; language 
of, 36 ff.; from parts of body, 
41; Heb. and Eg. compared, 
43; author and date, 43; the 
original, 43 

Creator-God, and gods created, 
34, 42 

Cremation, 223 

Crete, 235, e¢ al. 
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Cult-centres, remain sacred, 69, 
253, 255; secret, IQI, 195, 
202; Gezer, retained, 202-3, 
211; cults mixed, 245-6, 252, 
255 

Cuneiform, 67, 108 

Cup-hollow, 214, 217, 251 ff., 
259 


Dagon, 234-5; meaning, 235; 
temple, 258 

Dates: arrival of Hebrews, 185; 
metals bearing, 58; chariots, 
60-1; Exodus, 180-9; Joseph, 

176-9; Flood, 22, 30; Gen. 
i-ii., 43; Gen. iv., 16-22; 
p. 18, 58; horses, 53, 61, 138; 
iron, 17, 58; original docu- 
ments, 51, 74, 77, 87, 94, 100, 
103, 105, 122. See Docu- 
ments 

David: gold, 57; chariots and 
horses, 60; high house, 65; 
Uriah, 120, 180-9, 194, 197, 
201, 203, 253; repair on Zion 
wall, 263 

Dead, the, after, 68 

Death-pit, 52 ff.; victims, dress, 
etc., 53, 55-6, 231 

Debir=dark room, 195, 256. 
See Oracle and Holy 

Derivations, erroneous, 144 ff.; 
intentional, 146 

Diklat, 51 

Documents, original, 43, 51, 58, 
59, 74» 77, 94, 105, 122, 125, 
130, 162, 178; Egyptian, 87, 
QI-2, 95; into Heb., 100, 
102-3 et al, 113; J, E, and 
JE, 94 

Donkeys. 

Dothan, 76 

Double, Pharaoh’s, 94 

Dove, 214 

Drain, Ur, 66 

Dreams, 83-87, 218-9; -shelters, 
219; unusual in Egypt, 83 


See Asses 
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Drink (Gen. xliii. 34), 133. 
See Wine, Beer 

Drunkenness i in Egypt, 133 

Dust or red earth, 40 

Duweir, Tell, 186, 190 


Earing, 109 

Earth, red, 40; black, ror; 
adamah=black, 139; -quakes, 
163 

Eden, garden, 44; =oasis in 
Egypt, 44; meaning, 45; in 
other Old Testament books, 
45; rivers, 46; Eg. features, 
48-9; trees, 48; serpent, 49 

Edom, Obed-edom of Atum, 226 

Egypt, Egyptian, antagonism 
to, 146, 164, 233; burial, 53, 
73 ff.; and Christianity, 92; 
in Canaan, 182; dreams, 83, 
87, 95, 100, 101; two E., 101, 
106; one E., 110; hospitality, 
131; idioms in Hebrew, 77, 
83, 84, 86, 87-89, 92-94, 113, 
118, 120, 125, 133, 136, 148, 
155, 159; wrongly explained, 
141-6, 159, 175; sources, 162, 
204; influence in flood, 25; 
creation, 43; paradise, 49; 
in Joseph narrative, 73 ff.; 
95; Eg. as Eden, 44, 73-4; 
records, 87, 91-3, 95, 103; 
words adopted, 141, 144 ff.; 
in South Palestine, 171, 183-4, 
185. See Toleration 

El, 16, 90, 227-8; Elyon, 230-1 
232, 236-7 

Elders, 107, 108, I3I, 152, 156 

Elephantine, papyri, 211, 220, 


Elohim (God or gods), 39, 42, 
go; voices, 92; 157, 164-5, 
227; at Elephantine, 249 

Ephod in Yahweh worship, 254 

Eridu, 34-36 
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Esau, 224 (Asi) 

Eternal life of body, 48 

Etham-Aduma, 135 

Etiquette, 115-20, 124, 132 

Exodus, 74; date, 146, 180-9; 
deliverance, 161; a date- 
point, 162 

Eye, for face=sun. 

Eye-servants, in Eg. 
ears,” 108 


See 166 
“ eyes and 


Face=eye, 166 

Factory at Ur, 65 
Fallen gods, 21, 35 
Famine, III-2, 124, 139 
Feast, 132; guests, 133 


Field, 109 

Figurines, 68, 70, 213, 226; 
Teraphim 

Finger of gods, 165-6 

Fire-god. See Moloch and 


Reseph 

Fireplaces, 27 

Flood, 15, 22, 24, 25, 26 (depth), 
27 ff.; date, 27 

Floors, mud, 27, IIO, 148 

Food-controller, 89, 94, 98 

Foreigners of Syria (=He- 
brews ?), 149, 135 

Friezes, 190-2 


Garden(s), hanging, 31, 33; of 
Eden (oasis), 44, 45 

Garstang, Professor J., 74, 181 

Gath, 76, 209, 257 

Gaza, burial, 53, 59, 61, 62, 71, 
75, 138, 169, 171, 198 

Gebal, Gabala, Gubla, 211 

Gen. i.-xi. conclusions, 50 

Gerar, 77 ff., 109, IIO, I13, I14, 
235 

Gezer, 57, 71, 186; cave, 190; 
pillars, 192-3, 195, 197, 199, 
200, 20I, 202, 209, 256, 257, 
258 

Gibeonites, 198 

Gideon, 76, 217 
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Gihon, 47 

God, gods, and Lord God, 42; 
as, 48, 90; voices of, 92; by 
the, 126; in place of, 163, 165; 
in names, 236. See Yahweh, 
Chemosh, Syrian, 204. See 
Elohim 

Goddesses, mother-, 210 

Goha, 54 

Gold, 28, 46, 53, 56 seq.;,date, 
57; sources, 57, 76, 127 

Gopher, 24 

Goshen, 73, 134; marsh, 135, 
149, 169; town, 134-7 (Gesem, 
and Gesen, etc.) 

Goufas, 24 

Government, 264 

Granaries, 89, 110-2, 113, 135, 
148-9 

Grief, 134 

Groves, 33, 2II, 214, 254 

Guests, arrangement, 133 


Hamath, 249 et al. 

Hand (in our), 130; =strength, 
159-60; handfuls, 108-9 

Haran, 52 

Hard, harden, 160, 165 

Harp, 16 f., 19, 53 

Hathor, 205, 212, 213, 215, 220, 
223, 228 

Hatshepsut, 233 

Havilah, 46, 47, 56 

Heavens, two, 37 

Hebron, 185, 187 

Hebrew(s): arrival in Canaan, 
185,189; Canaanite influence, 
251-61; Conquest of Canaan, 
185, 187, 188; contribution to 
world, 250-1; corvée, 148; 
Egyptian records, 182-4; 
Egyptian language, 159, 160, 
176; going to Egypt, 135, 136; 
Foreigners of Syria, 149; 
Hebrew language, 160, 176; 
houses, 261; idolatry, 191, 
194, 204, 208, 211, 218, 221, 
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Hebrew(s), idolatry: 
222, 223-4, 229, 237, 238, 242, 
243, 248, etc.; imitation, 
203, 248-50, 261; idioms of 
emphasis, 131; Land of, 84; 
Land tenure, 140; Masonry, 
203, 262; Multiplying of, 147; 
Nomads, 188, 203, 261; pot- 
tery, 203, 262; Skins and 
wooden vessels, 262; Writing, 
152 

Hezekiah, 209, 218 

Hiddekel, 46, 51 

Hiel, 181, 197 

High places, origin of, 31-2, 
192-3, 202, 216, 217, 227-9, 
253, 256, 257, 259 

Hittites, 61-2, 71, 85, 184, 186, 
238 

Holy of Holies (oracle), 195-6, 
222 

Hooks, 27 

Horites, 84, 85, 86 

Horns: of altar, 206; of Astarte, 
223 

Horsemen, 61, 62 

Horses, Gaza, 53, 61; in Canaan, 
59 ff.; houghed, 60; David and 
Solomon, 60, 138; of sun, 207 

Hospitality (Egyptian), 131 

Houses, Ur, 66; two-storeyed, 
67, 70; spirit-guarded, 70, 
71; of Pharaoh, 120, 122, 126, 
156; =shrines, 221 

Hundredfold, 112-3 

Hushai, 194 

Hyksos, 53, 59, 61, 62, 73, 78, 
III-2, 138, 146, 147, 189, 211; 
toleration, 92 


Idiklat, 51 

Idolatry (Hebrew), 191, 198, 
214, 218, 221-2, 223-4, 229, 
237, 238, 242, 243, 248. See 
Hebrews 

Images, Rachel, 68; Can., 191; 
avoided, 239; =pillars, 254 
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Imageless cults, 239-40 

Incense, 216, 217 

Infant sacrifice, 197, 200, 221, 
227, 256-7 

Inn or Khan, 127 seq. 

Interpreters, 107, 125 

Iron, 16; date, 17, 60; meteoric, 
17; in Palestine, 188, 202 

Isaac, 112-3, 114, 130, 217 

Ishmaelites, 75 ff. 

Ishtar, 213 

Israel, on Eg. Ins., 189 


Jacob, 33, 38, 68, 69, 73, 118 
seq.; bow and spear, 140, 143, 
219, 251 

Jehoash, 217 

Jehoram, 222 

Jehovah. See Yahweh 

Jehu, 198 

Jephthah, 126, 182, 197, 242 

Jericho, 66, 68, 181, 182, 186, 
200, 203 


Jerusalem, 60, 181, 186, 193, 
194, 230, 244 

Joseph, 59, 61, 73, 75 Po 8o, 
87; as Vizier, 94 f.; dress, 


rank, 99; historical, ro1-2; 
date, 138; offices, titles, 97, 
99, 102-5, 112; at court, II5 
seq.; and brethren, 120, 124, 
139, 152, 163, 174, 175; Sinai 
titles, 106; Father to Pharaoh, 
99; “ the Man,” 102; King’s 
double, 95-6; food-controller 
(Mashbir), 94-5; “Two lords,” 
103; granaries, IIO, III, 149 
Joshua, 181, 182, 207, 252 
Josiah, 206, 218, 227, 229 
Journey to Egypt, 127 ff. 
Judges, 64, 181 


Kadesh, 161; or Kedesh, 212; 
goddess, 211 

Kasdim, 51 

Kerak, 94 

Khabiri, 183 
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Kharu=Palestine, 224 

Kherp (food controller), 107 

Kings, tombs at Ur, 52; of 
Israel, 64; the new King, 146 

Kirjath-Sepher, 187, 209 

Kinisit Sara (cave), 195, 216 

Kiss=eat, 94 

Kitchen at Ur, 69 

Kneading trough, 164-5 

Korah episode, 162-3, 198, etc. 

Kronos, 227 

Kush, 47 


Labour, prison, 81; corvée, 
148-51, etc.; field, 151 

Lachish, stables of Solomon, 60, 
75, 186 

Lamech, 51 

Lamp and bowl, 200; ins., 200, 
214 

Land tenure, 139; priests’, 139 

Lash corvée, 150, 151 (Kurbash) 

Lavatory, Ur, 67 

Lavers, 218. See Tanks 

Levies, 73 

Levite cities, 69, 202, 210, 212 

Libations, 217, 252 

Lift up the head, 83, 84 

Light, 38 

Lion of Judah, 214, 234 

Looms at Ur, 27, 69 

Lord God, 40, 42, 48 

Lot, 124 

LXX, 225 


Macalister, Dr. R. A. S., 71 

Magicians, 86, 165 

Maid behind mill, 167-8 

Man: why created, 35; image 
of God, 39; of God’s sub- 
stance, 39, 40; The, title, 79, 
80, 102, 130, 174, 177; true 
men, 124; lucky, 80 

Marah, 172 

Mashbir, 89, 94 

Maskhutah, Tell, 148 (Pithom) 
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Masonry, David and Solomon, 
263 

Mazzebah, 251 f. See Pillar 

Megiddo, 57; stables, 60, 76, 85, 
186, 203; temple, 255 

Mekal, 226, 234-5; meaning of, 


234 

Mer, title (cf. Sar), 106, 108 

Merenptah, 135, 161; stele, 189 

Mesha, 193, 199, 229, 239, 255 

Messes=portions, I19 

Michal, 234 

Midianites, 75-7, I7I 

Midwives, 156 ff. 

Milcom, 227 

Mill, 167-8; -stones (=prison), 
168 

Min, 212 

Mishneh (‘‘ double ’’), 95 seq. 

Mists in Egypt, 44-5 

Mitzraim (two lands), 100, 177. 
See Egypt 

Mizpah, 214 

Moab, 182; stone, 193, 199, 228 

Moloch, 226-8, 234 

' Money, Egypt, 126; corn as, 127 

Monotheism v. Polytheism, 91, 
93, etc. See Egyptian 
Antagonism 

Moon-god, Ur, 33, 66; -goddess, 


Moses, author, 43, 178-9; as a 
god, 164; meaning of, 145; 
restorer of Hebrew language, 
89, 160, 161, 163; route of, 
130, IJI 

Mother-goddesses, 210, 213 

Mount, mountain, of the gods 
55, 231-2; of the congrega- 
tion, 232-3 

Mouth, official, 108; meanings, 
162-4; ==knife, earthquake, 
162-3; command, import, 
163; and ears, 164, 174 

Music, 16, 18 

Mutilation, 201-2 

Mycenzan, date of ware, 114 
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Nahor, 51 

Name, give, to, 40 

Naqada, 222-3 

Naville, 148 

Nebo, Hebrew town, 193, 255; 
god, 206 

Nephilim, 20 ff. 

Nergal, 221, 225, 234 

Nibhaz, 221 

Nickname preserved, 81-2, 151 

Nile=two rivers, 47, 88, 145, 
165 

Nimrod=Sargon, 28 ff. 

Nin-Gal, 69 

Nin-Kharsag, 215 

Nod, 15 

Nogéshim, lash-wielders, 151 

Nomad, 15-18, 28, 66; Hebrews, 
188 


Oasis, 44. See Garden of Eden 
Oath, 125-6 

Obsidian, 28 

Offerings, Syrian, 204-5, 252 
Official titles, 94 seg.; Sinai, 


105 ff. 

Oholah, Oholibamah, 248 

Ointment, on head, 132 

Olives, Mount of, 227-9 

On (Heliopolis), 100, 135 

Oni, Onim, 142; =life, living 
beings, 143 

Onyx, 46 

Oracles, 195-6, 229 

Original records in Old Testa- 
ment, 72,162. See Documents 

Osiris, 172 

Ostraka, 71-2 

Oven, 69 


Palace, 63-5; replica of temple, 
6 


5 
Palestine, South, 138. See Gaza 
Paradise, Eridu, 34; Babylon, 
35-6; Egypt, 37; oasis, 44, 
rivers of, 46; Egypt under- 
world, 46, 48; trees, 48 
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People of the land: farmers,139; 
v. levies, 73, 154 

Person, use of first and third, 
II5, 117 

Petra, high place, 259 f. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, 71, 77, 79, 
96, 105, 107, 113, 150-4, 166, 
171-2, 180, 198, 219 

Phacusa, Phagusa, 137 (Goshen) 

Pharaoh, 81, 83; divine, 87, 90, 
94 ff., 103, 105, 115 ff.; 
dreams, 86, 87; Jacob and, 
118 f.; meaning of, 120-3; by 
the life of, 125; house of, 126; 
chariot, 138, 147, 154; versus 
Yahweh, 161, 164-5,174, 177; 
a god, 164; of Exodus, 168 

Phicol, 77, 104 

Philistines, 60, 109, 110; date, 
114,171, 184, 187, 189, 194,235 

Pihahiroth, 171; =Paqaheret 
(Serapeum), 172 

Pillar=a god, 192 f.; Gezer, 
192-3; =city god, 193, 202, 
214, 251 ff.; of Yahweh, 255; 
Gath, Gezer, 258; of wood, 
67, 258, 259 

Pinches, Dr., 34 

Pipe, 16 f., 19 

Pison, 46, 47 

Pit, go down to, 56, 162; house 
of=prison, 167, 168 

Pits of Joseph, 110, III 

Pithom, IIO, III, 123, 135; 
=Heroopolis, 137, 148, 153, 
168-9, I71, 172, 185 

Plaster, 66, 110 

Pools (Egypt), 165 

Potiphar, 77; wife, 80, 80-2, 103 

Present (verb) to King, 117 

Prison, Sohar, 81; labour, 81, 
167-8, 174 

Ptah, 221 

Ptolemy, 137 


Qabtziel, 237 
Qes (Goshen), 136, 137 
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Quartz, beads, 28 
Queen of heaven, 224. 
Astarte, Kadesh 


See 


Rabble, 169 

Rachel, 142 

Rainbow, 26 

Ram and bush, 62; Gen. xxii., 
197 

Rameses, store-city, I10, III, 
148-9; date, 149, 168-9, 185; 
land of, 134, 137, 145, 153 

Rameses II, 135, 161, 169; 
III, 184 

Ramman=Hadad, 206, 236 

Range, cooking, 69 

Ras Esh-Shamra (Ugarit) tab- 
lets, 85, 204; and gods, 204, 
2II, 237 

Reaping, 109 

Receipts, on sherds, 151-2; See 
Ostraka 

Recesses (shrines), 216 

Reeds, 24; huts, 27; mats, 27 

Rekhmara, 96, 97 

Religions, mixed, 220 

Rephaim, shades, etc., 54 

Reporters, 97, 125 

Reshaphim, 225 

Resheph, Reseph, 212, 224-6; 
=Apollo, 225; Sons of= 
sparks, 225, 234, 235 

Retabeh, Tell Er, 149 (Ra- 
meses) 

Revenue, 64; manufactured, 
64, 69; records and receipts, 
71, 72, 151-2, 264 

Rivers of Paradise, 46, 47 

Routes, east to west, 75, 76, 
Egypt, 130; Canaan, 171-3 


Sacrifice, human, 52, 196-201, 
227-9; substitutes, 199-200; 
Gaza, 53; burnt, 216; adults, 
257 (Gezer); sacrificial rub- 
bish-pits, 257-8. See Infant 
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Saft el Henneh (Goshen), 136; 
==Sopt, 137, 232 

Samaria, 71-2, 76, 217-8, 221, 
234, 236, 244 

Samson, 187, 258 

Samuel, 187, 202 

Sanctuaries, reverenced, 202-3 

Sand=multitude, 113 

Sar, Chief, 77 ff.; Sarah, 78; 
chief judge, 79, 81; cf. 96-7, 
107; saré missim, 148-51, 


174 
Sargon of Akkad, 28 ff. 
Saul, 194, 201 ef al. 
Savour, sweet, 142; abhorred, 
154 
Saws, gold, 53; iron, 202 
Scribes, 107-8; Hebrew, 117, 
151; duties, etc., 151-3 
Scythes, armed with, 59, 60 
Sea, Red, 171-2 
Seal, royal, 89, 97; -bearer, 107 
Seasons, 26 
Second or double, 95 (Mishneh) 
Sepharvaim, 210, 221 


Serabit (Sinai), 215, 218-20, 
221 ff., 232-3, 246-7 | 

Seraph, 234 

Serpent-worship, 49, 208-10; 


cult objects, 209, 212, 214 
Serug, 19 
Servants, hired or bought, 169 
Sety I, at Hebron, 185 
Shaddai, El, meaning, 238 
Shades, 54, 56, 201-2. 
Spirits 
Shamash, 206; -atum, 226, 236. 
See Sun 
Shamgar, 210 (son of Anath) 
Sharrab or Sharrap, 234 
Shaving, body, 87 
Shechem, oak of, 68-9, 252 
Sheol, 52-6, 162 
Shinar, 29, 31 
Shoterim, scribes, 151 
Shrines, 33, 157-8, 215, 219, 
221-2 (houses) 


See 
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Shubad, queen, 53, 61, 62 

Sickles, 27, 109 

Silver, 28; vessels, 53, 56; as 
money, 57-8; -smiths, 57, 126, 
127 

Sinai, mines, 78, 83, 105, 131 
(records), I51-2, 215, 246-7 

Skins, dress, 28; buckets, 33, 69, 
141, 188 

Slavedrivers, 151 

Sodom and Gomorrah, 75 

Sohar, prison, 81, 175, 177 

Sojourn in Egypt, 147-8 

Solomon, gold, 57; silver, 58; 
horses, stables, chariots, 60, 
63-4; palace, 65; porch, 70; 
corvée, 150-I, 155, 180, 195, 
203, 206, 217, 227, 228-9, 253; 
masonry, 263 | 

Sons of Anak, 22; of the gods, 


20 ff. 

Sopt,136; -Akhem, Pa-sopt,137; 
Soptdee, Sapt, 220, 222-3 

Spies, 124 

Spirit, spirits, hovering, 38; 
guards of home, 68, 70; and 
matter,70; conscious survival, 
48, 56, 71; of evil, 160, 165; 
active, 201, 202 

Staircases, 33, 67 

Stand in the presence, 
standing ones, 118 

Stars, multitude, 113 

Steles, 239, 241 

Steward, 80, 131 

Stone, tools, 27; vessels, 53, 165; 
precious, 56 f.; circles, 207, 
252, 258 

Stoning to death, and burning, 


117-8; 


198 
Store (cupboard), 165; -houses, 
64, 71, 89, 110; -keepers, 107 
Straw for bricks, 153 
Streams in Egypt, 165 
Street, 67 ’ 
Succoth (Thuku), 111, 123, 135, 
148-9; -benoth, 221 
18 
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Sumerians, 16-8, 23, 27-9 
(Shinar) ; Ziggurat, 30; hill 
Origin, 31; gods, temples, 


high places, etc., 31; Hebrew 
reminiscence, 32 

Summer, 26, 33 

Sun-worship, 206-7, 226, 236, 
252, 258 

Syncretism, 238, 240-1, 242 ff., 
247 

Syria, 59, 60; revolt, 182; gods 
and offerings, 204, 215, 231, 
233, 237 


Taanach, 57, 76, 186, 234, 253 

Tabernacle, 57 

Table etiquette, 
132-3 

Tablets, Phoenician, 204 

Tahpanhes, Daphne, 82; god, 
241-4 

Tammuz, 206 

Tanks, ablution, 218, 253, 259 

Tartak, 221 

Taskmasters, 73, 148-51 

Temple, 57; and palace, 63-5, 
135, 148; Canaanite retained, 


119-20; no, 


202-3; museum, 209; at 
Mizpah, 214, 215; Elephan- 
tine, 244, 253, 255, 256; 


Gath, 258; Gezer, Dagon, 258 

Terah, 51 

Teraphim, 68, 254 

Thebes, 138 

Theocratic government, 63 ff. 

Thothmes III (1500-1447), 85, 
96, 145, 182, 226 

Thunder, 92. See Voices 

Tohu (Bohu), 37 

Toleration (religious), Hyksos, 
92, 93, 220, 223-4, 228, 235, 
245-7, 261 

Tombs, royal, 52-3; prisons, 81 

Tools, 27; of gold, 53 

Topheth, 227 

Tower, Babel, 30-3; shrine, 33; 
gardens, 33 
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Town-dwellers, 16-8, 28, 66 

Transferred attributes, 238 

Treasury, 64-5, 71; in palace, 
126. See Samaria 

Trees of Eden, 48; =vessels of 
wood, 165; 214. See Grove 

Triad, Trinity, 247-8 

Tyres, leather, 61 


Ubaid, 27, 190 

Ugarit, 85 

Underworld (Sheol), 52, 162 

Ur, 16, 27, 51-2, 63-4, 65-72, 
IQO, 215 

Uriah, 120 

Umammu, 63 

Us and our in God’s mouth, 39, 


43 , 
Ushabti, 53 


Via Maris, 75 

Vizier (or Double), 94, 96 ff.; 
duties, 97; two, 99; Sinai, 
105-6, 107, 174 

Vulgate, 225 


Wagons, 136 

Wall paintings, 190-2 

War-goddess, 210, 212, 224 

Water, creating, 35, 39; bottle 
(skin), 141; upper and lower 
waters, 37, 38, 165 

Weapons of gold, 53 

Weaving, 27; pit, 69 

Weeping, 134 

Weights, loom, 27 

Well, draw-, 69; digging, 144-5, 
165 

Wellhausen, 211 

Wheels, 61 

Wife, position, 80; Potiphar, 
80-1 

Wilderness, meaning, 15 

Wind=spirit, 38, go 

Windows, 67 

Wine, 132, 133-4 
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Winter, 26 

Woman, creation of, 41 

Wonders, 160-1 

Wood utensils, 165, 188, 203 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, 66 ff., 
70 et al. 

Workshops, Temple, 64 

Writing cursive, date, 152 


Yah, Yahu, 64, 237; in Egypt, 
244-51; Anath-Yahu, 245 

Yahuda, Professor A. S., 79, 
80, 96, 99, 104, II3, IIQ, 
121-3, 158-9, etc. 

Yahweh (Jehovah) Elohim, 40- 
42, 48, 94, 157; v. Pharaoh, 
161, 164, 166; v. Egyptian 
gods, 179; Arels of, 193, 194-6, 
203, 207; v. Polytheism, 208, 
211, 238, 240; Temple of, 214, 


228, 237; religion of, 221, 
240; and Chemosh, 229, 242- 
3; no image of, 230, 239, 240; 
in names, 230, 232; replaces 
Zaphon, 232-3; as Baal, 236-7, 
sun-, war-, and storm-god, 
238; a spirit-god, 240; king- 
dom, 240; special revelation 
or syncretic, 240-1, 242, 249- 
50; statue of, 241; pillars and 
cups, 251 ff.; ritual, 254 


Yehau-melek, 213 


Zaphnath Paaneakh, 104, 105 

Zaphon, Sapt or Sopt, 232-3 

Zedekiah, 196, 222 

Zephon, Ziphion, Zephonites, 
232 

Ziggurat, tower, 30; of Ur, 32 

Zodiacal light, 233 (cone) 
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